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Preface 


This book is intended to provide a general survey of all the inscriptional material in 
the Indo-Aryan languages. This is a vast body of material, comprising tens of thou¬ 
sands of documents over a chronological range of more than two millennia and a 
geographical range including not only “India” in the broadest traditional sense of 
the term but also much of southeast, central, and other parts of Asia. The range of 
the material is equally broad in terms of languages, scripts, style, and content. I have 
attempted to survey the entire corpus of inscriptions in all the Indo-Aryan languages 
and to present it in such a way as to make it accessible not only to specialists in the 
field but also to nonspecialists, whether they be Indologists working in other sub¬ 
fields (e.g., South Asian historians) or scholars involved in epigraphic and related 
studies in other regions of the world. I have therefore tried to strike a balance be¬ 
tween the needs of the nonspecialist, who may be less interested in technical details, 
and the desire to present a complete and accurate picture of this complex subject; 
where it proved necessary to choose between the two, I preferred to err on the side of 
completeness. 

This book is intended to supplement rather than to supplant previous general 
studies of Indian epigraphy, especially Indian Epigraphy by D. C. Sircar, whose ex¬ 
pertise in this subject no one could hope to exceed or even equal. Nonetheless, I have 
felt it worthwhile to attempt a more up-to-date survey (that of Sircar being now more 
than thirty years old), one which will present the field from a somewhat broader and 
less specialized point of view. 

It seems advisable to state clearly at the outset the limits which have been set for 
this study. This is, first of all, a book on epigraphy, not paleography; that is to say, it 
is mainly concerned with the study of inscriptions and their contents rather than with 
the forms, varieties, and historical development of the scripts in which they are writ¬ 
ten . 1 The term “inscription” is interpreted in the loose sense in which it is tradition¬ 
ally used in Indie studies, including documents written in ink on such surfaces as 
clay, wood, or skin (the German Aufschrift) as well as inscriptions proper, that is. 


1. The terms “epigraphy” and “paleography” are used here in the senses in which they are tradi¬ 
tionally employed in Indie and Semitic studies (see G. S. Gai, Introduction to Indian Epigraphy, 1-3, 
and Joseph Naveh, Early History of the Alphabet: An Introduction to West Semitic Epigraphy and 
Palaeography [Jerusalem: The Hebrew University, 1987], 6) rather than as they are used in classical 
studies, wherein “paleography” is generally used to refer to the study of texts written in ink, as op¬ 
posed to those engraved on hard surfaces. 
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writing carved into hard surfaces such as stone or metal (Inschrift). Also following 
traditional Indological usage, which is convenient if not strictly logical, I have in¬ 
cluded inscriptions on seals and sealings but not those on coins, the latter falling into 
the province of the related but separate field of numismatics. And although paleog¬ 
raphy as such (in the sense just defined) is not a major focus of this book, it seemed 
undesirable, indeed, impossible to discuss inscriptions without any reference to writing 
at all. I have therefore limited myself to a general discussion of the history and de¬ 
velopment of Indian writing and scripts (see chapter 2), without attempting to trace 
in detail the historical development of the many Indie scripts. (For further informa¬ 
tion on paleography proper, the reader is referred to the various sources mentioned 
in section 8.2.1.) 

As for the epigraphic materials to be treated in this book, it should be empha¬ 
sized that the limits are linguistic rather than geographical or chronological. Any and 
all inscriptions in Indo-Aryan languages, whether ancient or recent, from India 2 or 
from other lands, are treated as relevant to this study. Indian inscriptions in languages 
of other families—mainly Dravidian languages—are not treated in detail, although I 
have not felt constrained to apply this exclusion too rigidly since the fields of Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian epigraphy are closely related and even overlap to a consider¬ 
able extent (for example, in the many bilingual Indo-Aryan/Dravidian inscriptions). 
This limitation is admittedly primarily one of convenience; although a complete study 
of Indian inscriptions ideally would cover material in Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, and 
other language groups, from a practical standpoint the material involved is so vast 
that it would hardly be possible to do it justice in one volume. In any case, I am not 
qualified to treat Dravidian inscriptions adequately. In point of fact, most previous 
studies of Indian epigraphy have similarly concentrated on one or the other of the 
two major bodies of material, namely, Indo-Aryan or Dravidian, presumably for simi¬ 
lar reasons, though they have usually not explicitly admitted that they are doing so. 

I have followed a similar course with regard to the study of the still undeciphered 
writing of the Indus Valley civilization; that is to say, I have mentioned it only in 
passing (see sections 2.1.2,2.2.3.1, and 2.2.3.3) insofar as it may relate to the scripts 
of the historical period. Should the language represented in these inscriptions even¬ 
tually turn out to belong to the Indo-Aryan (or Indo-European) group, they would of 
course have to be added to the present corpus, but for the meantime they must be 
treated as a separate body of unidentified material. 

I have benefited from the assistance of so many individuals and institutions that it is 
impossible to give them all the credit they are due. Those individuals who have made 
particularly important contributions include Gerard Fussman (College de France), 
Oskar von Hiniiber (University of Freiburg), Jason Neelis (University of Washing¬ 
ton), K. R. Norman (Cambridge University), David Pingree (Brown University), 
Rosane Rocher (University of Pennsylvania), and David Shulman (Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity). They either read the entire manuscript or substantial portions and freely shared 


2. The term “India” is used here as elsewhere in this book (cf. 4.3.7) to refer to traditional India, 
roughly corresponding to the modern nations of India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh. 
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of their erudition in their respective specialties, thereby remedying, in part at least, 
my own shortcomings. Dr. Nalini Balbir of the Institut National des Langues et 
Civilisations Orientales (Paris) provided very helpful comments on Jaina materials. 
Especially important were the contributions of William Arraj (Seattle), who read the 
entire manuscript with scrupulous care and offered many valuable suggestions. Timo¬ 
thy Lenz (University of Washington) skillfully assisted in the preparation of the maps. 
I wish to express my sincere graditude to them and the many other persons who helped 
me—and to apologize for being unable, in some cases, to make full use of their sug¬ 
gestions due to limitations of space, time, and my own abilities, but certainly not as 
a result of any disregard for their assistance. 

Among the many libraries whose resources facilitated the preparation of this book, 
special mention must be made of my home institution, the University of Washing¬ 
ton, several of whose staff members went to great lengths in assisting me in various 
ways and whose skill and patience vastly facilitated the entire undertaking. Deserv¬ 
ing of special thanks are Irene Joshi, South Asia librarian; Marie Noelle Deseilligny, 
reference librarian; and the entire staff of the interlibrary borrowing service. 

I must also express my sincere appreciation to the institutions which saw fit to 
support the research for this book: the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, and the Graduate School Research Fund 
of the University of Washington. To these institutions, and to all of the individuals 
who have assisted or expressed interest in this project over the many years it has taken 
to complete, I am also grateful for their patience. 

Finally, a word of thanks to my friends and colleagues in the Department of Asian 
Languages and Literature, University of Washington, who helped in so many ways 
in this project, not least of all by their long-lasting interest, support, and patience. 


Seattle, Washington 
April 1996 


R.S. 
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Note on Citation 
and Bibliographic Form 


Individual inscriptions referred to in the text are cited with a brief reference (e.g., 
abbreviated title of journal, volume, page numbers); detailed references are given in 
the Index of Inscriptions Cited at the end of this book. Similarly, references to books 
are given in shortened form (author and title) if the books are listed in the bibliogra¬ 
phy; otherwise they are cited in full. (For criteria of inclusion, see the note at the 
beginning of the bibliography.) This system has been adopted in the hope of striking 
a compromise between convenience of reference and cumbersome detail in the main 
text. It also permits the Index of Inscriptions Cited and the bibliography to function 
simultaneously as documentation for this book and as general compilations of im¬ 
portant inscriptions and epigraphic publications, respectively. 

Where appropriate, brief bibliographic summaries of specialized literature rele¬ 
vant to a particular section are added after the heading. 

References to page numbers in other publications are given using only numbers 
(e.g., El 1,1-10); citations with “p(p).” refer to pages of this book. But a few excep¬ 
tions to this are made in the bibliography and the Index of Inscriptions Cited, where 
necessary for clarity of reference. Cross-references within this book are generally 
by section number, but in the case of longer sections, page references are added. 

The transliteration employed for words in Indie and other languages follow, as 
far as possible, the standard modem scholarly systems. Toponyms (i.e., names of 
villages, towns, etc.) are generally cited in transliteration according to the local pro¬ 
nunciation, but it is impossible to achieve complete accuracy and consistency due to 
lack of reliable documentation, local variations, and similar factors. In doubtful cases 
the toponym is cited as given by the editor(s) of the relevant inscription. Names of 
places for which a nontechnical English spelling is standard and familiar, including 
the names of all Indian districts and states, are given as such rather than in scholarly 
transliteration (e.g., Delhi rather than DillT; Bombay rather than Mumbai). 
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The Scope and Significance of Epigraphy 
in Indological Studies 


Though it has been frequently stated, the importance of epigraphy in Indology can 
hardly be overemphasized. The primary reason for the particular importance of epig¬ 
raphy in the study of traditional India (as compared, e.g., with that of classical Europe 
or China) is the extreme paucity, especially in the ancient period, of the type of his¬ 
torical data from literary sources which is available for other major civilizations of 
the ancient and medieval world. This situation is a reflection of what might be called 
the “ahistorical” orientation of traditional Indian culture. Traditional India, with its 
strongly idealistic and theoretical orientation, had little interest in what we in the 
modem world think of as “history,” and except for a few outstanding exceptions 
Sanskrit and classical literature include little in the way of “historical” texts in the 
stricter sense of the term. As a result, the history of ancient and early medieval (i.e., 
pre-Islamic) India must for the most part be reconstructed from incidental sources; 
that is, sources whose original intent was something other than the recording of his¬ 
torical events as such. Such sources include many branches of literature, both secu¬ 
lar and religious, but these typically give us little more than tantalizing tidbits of 
historical information, often distorted, and out of context at that. Far more revealing 
are the archaeological sources, including not only the results of formal stratigraphic 
excavations but also numismatic and above all epigraphic materials. 

It has been authoritatively estimated 1 that something like 80 percent of our 
knowledge of the history of India before about a.d. 1000 is derived from inscrip- 
tional sources. 2 Without inscriptions, for example, we would have only the vagu¬ 
est notion of the history of the Gupta dynasty, the greatest northern Indian empire 
of the classical period. But the importance of epigraphy goes beyond historical 
studies in the narrower sense of the term, that is, political history. The modem study 
of most aspects of the cultural history of traditional India, such as the arts, litera¬ 
ture, religion, and language, are also heavily indebted to inscriptions for their basic 
chronological and geographical framework. Again reflecting the non-historical 


1. D. C. Sircar, EINES 91. 

2. For further details, see section 7.1. 
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orientation of traditional Indian culture as a whole, traditional literary and cultural rel¬ 
ics typically seem to exist in a chronological vacuum; for example, the date of original 
composition of literary texts, especially in the earlier centuries, is rarely recorded in 
the works themselves (although later manuscript copies are often dated). Thus the dates 
and even the relative chronologies of major cultural developments are often uncertain 
or totally unknown. But here again inscriptional material, with its vast volume and di¬ 
versity of contents, frequently comes to the rescue. In the history of literature, for ex¬ 
ample, inscriptional allusions to and imitations of great classical poets, as well as original 
compositions preserved in epigraphic form, provide a bedrock of evidence for the chro¬ 
nological development of Sanskrit poetic literature. 3 The same holds true, to a greater 
or lesser extent, for nearly all branches of Indology ; 4 in the words of D. C. Sircar, “there 
is no aspect of the life, culture and activities of the Indians that is not reflected in in¬ 
scriptions.” 5 Thus epigraphic materials, directly or indirecdy, provide almost the only 
solid chronological foundation for modem historically oriented studies. This is true 
primarily because inscriptions, unlike literary sources, which almost always come to 
us only after being copied and recopied through the centuries, are inherently datable, 
either by an explicit date or by paleographic estimate. 6 A reference to a particular legal 
principle, religious sect, philosopher, poet, and so on, in an inscription thus gives at 
least an approximate terminus ante quern for a person or event whose date might other¬ 
wise (i.e., from literary sources alone) be impossible to determine even in the broadest 
estimate. 

It is mainly for these reasons that epigraphy is a primary rather than a secondary 
subfield within Indology. Whereas in classical studies or Sinology, for example, 
epigraphy serves mainly as a corroborative and supplementary source to historical 
studies based mainly on textual sources, in India the situation is precisely the oppo¬ 
site. There, history is built upon a skeleton reconstructed principally from inscrip¬ 
tions, while literary and other sources usually serve only to add some scraps of flesh 
here and there to the bare bones. There are, of course, some exceptions to the rule, 
most notably in Kashmir, where unlike nearly everywhere else in India a sophisti¬ 
cated tradition of historical writing flourished, best exemplified by Kalhana’s 
Rajatarahgim. Nonetheless, the general pattern remains essentially valid for politi¬ 
cal, and to a lesser extent for cultural, history. 7 

The paucity of historical materials in the usual sense for India is balanced, as it 
were, by the relative abundance of inscriptions. 8 According to Sircar, “About 90,000 

3. For further discussion, see section 7.2. 

4. For examples and details, see sections 7.3-7. 

5. EINES 102. 

6. See section 5.4. 

7. In this respect, the study of the history of traditional India is methodologically more compa¬ 
rable to the study of the early urbanized cultures such as those of Egypt and Mesopotamia, for which 
the principal sources are epigraphic rather than literary, rather than to that of the contemporary classi¬ 
cal cultures of Europe and the Near and Far East. 

8. The abundance of inscriptions in India may be attributed, in part at least, to the desire of the 
issuing authorities to preserve their records in a form which would survive the rigors of the Indian cli¬ 
mate, where documents on perishable materials such as palm leaves or paper tend not to last more than 
a few generations. In particular, the widespread practice of recording land grants and other transac¬ 
tions on copper plates seems to reflect such concerns (see section 4.1.2). 
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inscriptions have so far been discovered in different parts of India.” 9 These estimated 
90,000 inscriptions come from virtually every comer of India and from every cen¬ 
tury from the third (or possibly fourth) century b.c. up to modem times, though their 
distribution is by no means equal in terms of antiquity and geographical and linguis¬ 
tic distribution. For example, early inscriptions, that is, those from before about the 
beginning of the Christian era are relatively rare, and inscriptions only become very 
common in medieval times, from about the eighth century onward. In general, the 
bulk of inscriptions in the later period are from southern India and the majority of 
these are in Dravidian languages. 10 

Sircar’s estimate of 90,000 inscriptions from India presumably does not include 
inscriptions in the neighboring South Asian countries of Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh, 
and Sri Lanka, which would add many thousands more to the total. Inscriptions in In¬ 
dian languages, moreover, are also found in large numbers over a vast area of Asia and 
even beyond Asia, for instance, in Africa. 11 The comments made earlier about the prime 
importance of Indian inscriptions apply equally to these extra-Indian inscriptions, many 
of which constitute our principal, sometimes even our sole, source for the historical 
study of the Indianized civilizations of ancient Southeast and central Asia. 

The number of known inscriptions, moreover, is constantly growing as new 
records, including many of considerable importance, continue to be discovered within 
and outside of India every year. 12 A complete history of India written today, taking 
into account all recent epigraphic discoveries, would be significantly different from 
and more complete than one written, for example, only twenty years ago; there is no 
reason to think that this pattern should change in the foreseeable future. Moreover, 
as also noted by Sircar, 13 a great many of the estimated 90,000 inscriptions already 
found in India have not yet been published. While it is true that many of the still un¬ 
published records are either of minimal importance or too badly damaged to be deci¬ 
phered, no doubt some of them will, when they are finally published, add significantly 
to our historical and cultural knowledge. Sircar thus decries the incorrect notion “that 
all important inscriptions have already been discovered and utilized in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the lost history of ancient India and that there is little else to do.” 14 Epigraphy is 
indeed still a living and developing field, even if it has in recent years suffered some¬ 
thing of a decline in standards in India 15 and a general neglect elsewhere. 16 

The decline of Indian epigraphic studies may be attributed, in part at least, to the 
special difficulties and problems involved in this field. 17 Not only is the material vast. 


9. EINES 91. It has recently been estimated that some 58,000 Indian inscriptions have been pub¬ 
lished (R. Garbini, JESI 19, 1993, 64). 

10. According to Sircar (EINES 91), “the largest numbers come from the Tamil- Kannada- and 
Telugu-speaking areas—about 35,000, 17,000, and 10,000 respectively.” 

11. On Indian-language inscriptions from outside of South Asia, see section 4.3.7. 

12. Cf. EINES 91 and SIE 13. 

13. EINES 91. 

14. EINES 109; cf. also 91, 

15. See EINES 91-2. 

16. Cf. SIE 13 n. 1: “The study of Indian inscriptions ... is no longer popular among European 
scholars.” But see also section 6.5. 

17. EINES 92. 
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voluminous, and inherently difficult; it also requires a command of a range of lan¬ 
guages, dialects, and script forms far greater than that needed for epigraphic studies 
in most other parts of the world. The inscriptions include materials in virtually all 
the major languages of the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian families and also involve sev¬ 
eral non-Indian languages of Southeast Asia and other regions. The variety of scripts 
is enormous, these being subject to the same pattern of extensive local and chrono¬ 
logical variation as are Indian languages and dialects. Indian epigraphy is thus a 
subject of vast complexity which requires many years of study, but its inherent im¬ 
portance and the rewards to be gained from it more than justify the effort. 




Writing and Scripts in India 


2.1 General Introduction 

The history of writing in India, insofar as it applies to the material treated in this book, 1 
is essentially coextensive with the history of the Brahml script and its many deriva¬ 
tives, and of the KharosthI script. While the latter, though important in its day, was 
a regional script which died out without any descendants, the former is the parent of 
one of the major script families of the world, comprising not only all of the indig¬ 
enous scripts of South Asia (as opposed to those of Perso-Arabic or European ori¬ 
gin) but also several other major scripts of central and especially Southeast Asia. While 
the processes of development of these scripts will not be presented in detail in this 
book (this being, as explained in the preface, primarily a work on epigraphy rather 
than paleography), the general outlines of these developments, particularly as they 
relate to epigraphy proper, are presented in the context of a general discussion of the 
history of epigraphic writing in India. 


2.1.1 Writing in traditional India 

On the whole, traditional (i.e., pre-Islamic) India was much less oriented toward the 
written word than many other ancient and traditional cultures such as those of clas¬ 
sical China and Japan or of the Islamic world. From Vedic times on, and even to the 
present day in some cultural contexts, it is oral rather than written learning that has 
always been esteemed in India as true knowledge, an attitude reflected in such prov¬ 
erbs as pustakastha tu yd vidya parahastagatam dhanam, “Knowledge in a book [is 
like] money in someone else’s hand.” 2 There is a pervasive, if unspoken, attitude 


1. As explained in the preface, the protohistoric Indus Valley writing itself will not be discussed 
here except insofar as it relates to the study of the writings of the historical period. 

2. Quoted by Ojha, BPLM 14 n. 6 (attributed to the Canakya-mti). The esteem accorded to the 
spoken as opposed to the written word should not, however, be overstated. In this connection, Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvams'a 3.28cd, liper yathcivadgrahanena vanmayam nadlmukheneva samudram avisat. “As one 
enters the ocean through the mouth of a river, so did [Raghu] enter into literature by learning to write 
correctly,” has been cited (e.g., in PIP 4 and Falk, SAI 252 n. 2) as an indication of the respect ac¬ 
corded to the written word, at least in the classical (as opposed to the Vedic) tradition. This status is 
also reflected in the attribution of the invention of writing to Brahma himself (see later discussion). 
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that the written word is essentially a reflection rather than a true manifestation of 
language, and this may explain the relative lack of attention to the aesthetic aspects 
of writing in traditional India (2.5.3), as well as the carelessness and imprecision which 
characterize many, though by no means all, of the written documents, both epigraphic 
and non-epigraphic, of ancient India (2.5.1). 

This same orientation no doubt also explains the paucity of descriptions of writing 
as such in Sanskrit and related literatures. Discussions of the origin and history of writ¬ 
ing, its varieties, styles and methods, and practical instruction therein are surprisingly 
rare in Indie texts, though we do find a few more or less incidental references in some 
relatively late texts to the invention of writing by the creator god Brahma. 3 This tradi¬ 
tion is also reflected iconographically, Brahma and also his wife (or daughter) Sarasvatl, 
the goddess of learning, being regularly depicted in sculpture with a book in hand. But 
beyond legendary accounts such as these, the literature of the Brahmanical-Hindu tra¬ 
dition has, on the whole, little to say about writing as such; this, in striking contrast 
with its profound fascination with (spoken) language and grammar. 

The picture is somewhat different in the heterodox traditions of Buddhism and 
Jainism, which (especially the former) exhibit a higher esteem for the written word. 4 
Moreover, it is only in the texts of these traditions that we find lists of Indie scripts. 
Most important among these is the list in the tenth chapter ( Lipisalasamdarsana- 
parivarta) of the Lalitavistara 5 of the sixty-four scripts (lipi), beginning with Brahml 
and KharostT [s/c], which the future Buddha knew as a child. 6 The historical value of 

3. E.g., nakariyyad yadi srayta likhitarp caksur uttamam / tatreyam asya lokasya nabhavisyac 
chubha gatih, “Had the Creator [Brahma] not invented writing, the supreme eye, the course of this 
world would not have gone well” (Richard W. Lariviere, ed., The Naradasmrti, University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Studies on South Asia, vol. 4 [Philadelphia: Department of South Asia Regional Studies, Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1989], 1.78); and a verse attributed in several sources (e.g., Mitramisra’s 
Vyavaharaprakasa\ see BIP 1 n. 3 and PIP 3 n. 2 for further references) to Brhaspati: sanmasike’ pi 
samaye bhrantih samjayate nrnam/dhatraksarani srstanipatrarudhany atah pura, “Because men forget 
things within six months, of old the Creator invented letters [to be] set down on leaves.” 

4. It is thus not a coincidence that the art of calligraphy is more highly developed in Buddhist and 
Jaina manuscript traditions than in Brahmanical circles. 

5. The Mahavastu (1,135 in E. Senart’s edition [Paris: LTmprimerie Nationale, 1882]) also has a 
similar list of thirty-two scripts. 

6. The list, according to the edition of S. Lefmann (Halle: Verlag der Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses, 1902), 1.125-6 reads: 

(1) Brahml (2) KharostT (3) PuskarasarT (4) Aiigalipi (5) Vaiigalipi (6) Magadhalipi (7) Maiigalyalipi 
(8) Arigullyalipi (9) Sakarilipi (10) Brahmavalilipi (11) Parusyalipi (12) Dravidalipi (13) Kiratalipi 
(14) Daksinyalipi (15) Ugralipi (16) Sainkhyalipi (17) Anulomalipi (18) Avamurdhalipi (19) Daradalipi 
(20) Khasyalipi (21) CTnalipi (22) Lunalipi (23) Hunalipi (24) Madhyaksaravistaralipi (25) Puspalipi 
(26) Devalipi (27) Nagalipi (28) Yaksalipi (29) Gandharvalipi (30) Kinnaralipi (31) Mahoragalipi 
(32) Asuralipi (33) Garudalipi (34) Mrgacakralipi (35) Vayasarutalipi (36) Bhaumadevalipi (37) Antarik- 
sadevalipi (38) Uttarakurudvlpalipi (39) Aparagaudantlipi (40) Purvavidehalipi (41) Utksepalipi 
(42) Niksepalipi (43) Viksepalipi (44) Praksepalipi (45) Sagaralipi (46) Vajralipi (47) Lekhaprati- 
lekhalipi (48) Anudrutalipi (49) Sastravarta [*lipi] (50) Gananavartalipi (51) Utksepavartalipi 
(52) Niksepavartalipi (53) Padalikhitalipi (54) Dviruttarapadasandhilipi (55) Yavaddasottarapadasand- 
hilipi (56) MadhyaharinTlipi (57) Sarvaruta-samgrahamlipi (58) Vidyanulomavimisritalipi (59) Rsita- 
pastapta rocamana [*lipi] (60) DharanTpreksinllipi (61) GaganapreksinTlipi (62) Sarvausadhinisyanda 
[*lipi] (63) Sarvasarasamgrahani [*lipi] (64) SarvabhutarutagrahanT [*lipi]. The names of the scripts 
vary considerably in different text editions; compare, e.g., the list as given in Rajendralala Mitra’s edition 
(Bibliotheca Indica no. 15 [Calcutta: The Asiatic Society, 1877], 143-4). 
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this list, however, is limited by several factors. Its date, first of all, is uncertain. While 
the Lalitavistara as such is known to be fairly old (a version of it had already been 
translated into Chinese in a.d. 308), 7 different versions of the text must have existed 
at various times, and certain indications in the extant script list (notably the inclu¬ 
sion of no. 23, Hunalipi, “the script of the Huns”) suggest a date for the list in its 
present form not earlier than the fourth century a.d. The several geographical names 
such as Arigalipi, Vahgalipi, and Purvavidehalipi (nos. 4, 5,40) also suggest a rela¬ 
tively late period by which the BrahmT script had become extensively differentiated 
into local varieties. 

Second, the names of many of the scripts are difficult to evaluate. Only the first 
two, BrahmT and KharostI (i.e., KharosthI; see 2.2.2 and 2.3.5), can be positively 
identified with known scripts. As for the rest, they consist mainly of geographical 
terms which can presumably be connected with the appropriate local derivatives of 
BrahmT (though in view of the chronological questions they cannot be specifically 
identified), 8 and of terms which are apparently descriptive of graphic or calligraphic 
characteristics (e.g., no. 25 Puspalipi, “the flower script,” no. 41 Utksepalipi, “the 
upward-flowing script,” etc.). Some of the latter group might be identified with vari¬ 
ous calligraphic scripts preserved in inscriptions (see 2.5.3), but this is hardly more 
than a guess. Other names, such as nos. 26-8, Devalipi “script of the gods,” Nagalipi 
“script of the Nagas,” and Yaksalipi “script of the Yaksas,” are presumably fanciful, 
and the total number of scripts (64) is a conventional one, which also must give rise 
to suspicions as to the historicity of the list as a whole. 

Similar but much briefer lists of eighteen (again, a stereotypical number) scripts 
are also preserved in several Jaina canonical Prakrit texts. The oldest form of the list, 
which appears in the Pannavana-sutta and the Samavayanga-sutta, includes (like 
the Buddhist lists) Bambhl (= BrahmT, no. 1) and KharotthT (= KharosthI, no. 4). 9 
According to Biihler (OIBA 25-7), the Jaina list is probably independent from and 
“in all probability is considerably older than that of the Buddhists” (26). Particularly 
notable is the inclusion of the “Javanaliya” (v. 1. Javananiya) script (no. 2), presum¬ 
ably referring to the Greek alphabet (Sanskrit yavanarii). But otherwise, as in the 
Buddhist lists, most of the scripts mentioned cannot be clearly identified with forms 
of writing known from epigraphic remains. It is also interesting to note that the list 

7. John Brough, BSOAS 40, 1977, 85. 

8. The twelfth script, the Dravidalipi or “Dravidian” script, was identified by Biihler (BIP 2; OIBA 
24) with the distinct southern variety of BrahmT represented by the Bhattiprolu inscriptions (2.2.5.1), 
but in view of the probable late date of the list this specific identification is questionable (cf. the re¬ 
marks in IC 11.673). 

9. The Jaina lists are cited and discussed by Albrecht Weber in Indische Studien 16, 1883, 280 
and 399-401. The earliest version in Pannavana-sutta as cited by Weber reads (with variant readings 
from the Jaina-Agama-Series edition [no. 9, part 1; ed. Muni Punyavijaya. Dalsukh Malvania, and 
Amritlal Mohanlal Bhojak (Bombay: Shri Mahavlra Jaina Vidyalaya, 1969), 38, 1.107]): 

(1) Bambhl (= BrahmT) (2) Javanaliya (“Greek”) (3) Dasapurlya [Dosapuriya] (4) KharotthT 
(= KharosthT) (5) Pukkharasariya (6) Bhogava'iya (7) Paharaiyau [PaharaTyao] (8) Amtarikariya 
[Amtakkhariya] (9) Akkharaputthiya (10) VenaTya (11) Ninhalya (12) AmkalivI (13) GanitalivI 
(14) GamdhavvalivT (15) AyasalivI [AyamsalivI] (16) Mahesarl (17) DamilT (18) Polimda [PolimdT] 
(399). The list in Samavayanga-sutta 18 is essentially similar but has several variants. Other, evidently 
later, Jaina script lists are cited by Weber, ibid., 400-1. 
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is presented with the introductory remark bambhie nam livie attharasaviha- 
likkhavihane pannatte. “18 different forms of writing of the Brahml script are known.” 
This evidently means that the term “Brahml” applies to writing as such (presumably 
referring to its legendary creation by Brahma, as discussed earlier; cf. OIBA 25), as 
well as to a particular script, no. 1 in the list which follows, which may or may not 
actually refer to what modem scholars call “Brahml” script (2.2.2). 

Other than these, very few references to script types and names have been 
located in Sanskrit and related literatures, so that the further study of the origin and 
development of the Indie scripts must be pursued from the evidence of the docu¬ 
ments (almost exclusively epigraphic for the earlier phases) themselves. 


2.1.2 The antiquity of writing in India of the historical period 

O. von Hiniiber, Der Beginn derSchrift ... [BS]; H. Falk, Schrift im alten Indien [SAI], 

After more than a century of study, the early history of writing in India remains prob¬ 
lematic. It begins with the still undeciphered script found on the seals and other relics 
of the Indus Valley civilization, which flourished, according to recent estimates, around 
the second half of the third and first half of the second millennium b.c. But after the 
decline of the Indus Valley culture, the graphic record of India is virtually a total blank 
for well over a thousand years until the time of the Asokan inscriptions, the earliest 
definitely datable written records of the historical period, around the middle of the third 
century b.c. From this time on, written records (epigraphic and, in later centuries, manu¬ 
script and other nonepigraphic sources) become increasingly common, so that the devel¬ 
opment of the Indian scripts and their many derivatives both in and outside of India can, 
for the most part, be traced in considerable detail from Asoka’s time to the present day. 

But practically nothing is known of what might have happened in the long 
period between (very roughly) 1750 and 260 b.c. Certain bits of evidence have been 
proposed as missing links between the protohistoric and historical writings. For ex¬ 
ample, graffiti found on megalithic and chalcolithic pottery from southern and west¬ 
ern India were discussed by B. B. Lai, 10 who noted (23-4) resemblances of some of 
the shapes found in these graffiti to both Indus Valley script characters and letters of 
the Brahml script. However, Lai concluded with the suitably cautious note that “to 
stress the point that the symbols do have a phonetic, syllabic or alphabetic value would 
indeed be presumptuous in the present state of our knowledge” (24). A few inscrip¬ 
tions, or pseudo-inscriptions, have been proposed as specimens of “prehistoric” 
writing or “missing links” between the Indus Valley script and Brahml, for instance, 
the Vikramkhol “inscription,” but none of these examples of supposed prehistorical 
writing is convincing. 11 In short, the evidence currently available does not permit us 
to determine conclusively whether the art of writing simply died out in the second 
millennium b.c., to be replaced much later by unrelated systems, or whether (though 
this seems much less likely) some form of it, as yet undiscovered, somehow survived 
and reemerged in the form of the scripts of historical times. 

10. “From the Megalithic to the Harappa: Tracing Back the Graffiti on the Pottery,” Ancient 
India 16, 1960, 4-24. 

11. Possible connections between the Indus Valley writing and Brahml are further discussed in 
section 2.2.3.1. 
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Because of the virtual absence of actual documentary evidence for writing in the 
blank period, many historians and epigraphists have addressed the question of the 
possibility of literacy in pre-Mauryan India through the examination of literary and 
other evidence. The literature on the subject is far too extensive to be presented in 
detail here. The discussions by Burnell (SIP 1-11), Biihler (OIBA 5-35 and BIP 3-6), 
Ojha (BPLM 1-16), Pandey (PIP 1-22), and Sircar (IIEP 104-6) may be taken as 
more or less representative of earlier opinions, of which a complete survey and up- 
to-date analysis is provided in Falk’s SAI. To begin with Vedic literature, certain 
authors (notably Ojha in BPLM 9-13 and, mostly following him, Pandey and oth¬ 
ers) have claimed evidence for a literate culture in the later Vedic texts, and even in 
the Rg Veda , on the grounds of references therein to poetic meters, grammatical and 
phonetic terms, very large numbers, and relatively complex arithmetic calculations. 
But it is by no means certain that such cultural phenomena presuppose literacy, and 
it may be argued to the contrary that the absence of a single explicit and indisputable 
reference to writing anywhere in early Vedic literature suggests that the Vedic cul¬ 
ture was a preliterate one. 12 

The testimony of Greek and Latin authors on writing in early India has been 
studied by many scholars 13 but remains somewhat inconclusive. For example, 
Nearchos, who visited northwestern India around 325 b.c., explicitly mentions that 
Indians wrote letters (e7uaxoA.dc;) on cotton cloth. This observation is usually as¬ 
sumed to refer to the KharosthI script, but it has recently been suggested 14 that 
Nearchos may actually have been referring to writing in Aramaic. Megasthenes, 
who lived in northeastern India some two decades after Nearchos, stated that the 
Indians “did not know written characters” (ou8e yap ypappaxa eiSevai auxouc;), 
but it is not entirely certain whether this is a blanket statement 15 or refers only to 
the immediate context of legal procedures in which the comment was made. The 
confusion on this issue among the classical historians seems to be reflected in 
Strabo’s comment, with reference to Nearchos’ report, that “others opine that they 
did not make use of written characters.” 

The Pali Buddhist canon, especially the Jdtakas and the Vinaya-pitaka, contains 
numerous explicit references to writing and written documents, particularly to “private 
and official correspondence by means of letters” (OIBA 7). But it is uncertain whether 
any of these references can really be taken to represent the state of things in pre-Mauryan 
India, as Biihler and others have claimed, since all or most of them seem to belong to 
the later strata of the canon (BS 22-54; SAI 270-83). In Panini’s Astadhyayi (3.2.21) 
we seem to have a clear reference to early writing in the term lipi/libi ‘script’. 16 Panini’s 
date is a matter of complex controversy, but an authoritative recent opinion is that “the 
evidence available hardly allows one to date Panini later than the early to mid fourth 


12. See the classic presentation of this position in F. Max Muller’s History of Sanskrit Literature 
So Far as It Illustrates the Primitive Religion of the Brahmans (London: Williams and Norgate. 1859), 
455-80. See also BIP 5 and, more recently, BS 18 and SAI 240-56. 

13. Most recently and authoritatively by von Hinuber (BS 19-21) and Falk (SAI 290-7). 

14. By von Hinuber, BS 21; cf. SAI 290. 

15. So von Hinuber, BS 20; cf. SAI 291-3. 

16. Although even this has been questioned; see BS 57. The term grantha (Astadhyayi 1.3.75, 
4.3.87, 4.3.116), though normally rendered “book,” need not necessarily refer to a written composi¬ 
tion (SAI 261-2, 298-9). 
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century b.c .,” 17 which would seem to provide us a strong indication of writing before 
the Mauryan period. But here too (as in the case of Nearchos), it has recently been sug¬ 
gested 18 that the script known to Panini might be Aramaic rather than any Indian script. 

As to archaeological and epigraphic evidence for the antiquity of writing in the 
historical period, we have only a small handful of brief archaic inscriptions (see 
4.3.1.2) which could conceivably be somewhat older than the Asokan inscriptions. 
But the weight of scholarly opinion nowadays 19 is in favor of dating such early records 
as the Piprawa, Sohgaura, and Mahasthan inscriptions as contemporary with or later 
than Asoka. 20 Certain paleographic characteristics of the early inscriptions, such as 
the absence of distinction in some records (e.g., Mahasthan) of vowel length—mostly 
for vowels other than a and a —have sometimes been taken as an indication of their 
pre-Asokan antiquity; yet the very same phenomena have been invoked by others in 
support of arguments for a recent origin and short period of development for the 
Brahml script. Equally inconclusive is the matter of alleged regional variations in 
early Brahml. Biihler (OIBA 40; cf. BIP 6-8) took this as evidence that “the letters 
of the [Asokan] edicts had been used at least during four or five hundred years,” but 
more recent studies by C. S. Upasak and A. H. Dani (see 2.2.4) have largely discred¬ 
ited the supposed regional variants of Asokan Brahml, and some (e.g., S. R. Goyal 
in OBS 7-10) have taken the geographical unity of the Asokan script as evidence 
that it must have been a recent invention or development. 

However, a new body of material has recently come to light that seems to sup¬ 
port the older theory that Brahml existed before Mauryan times, that is, in the fourth 
century b.c. or possibly even earlier. This is a small group of potsherds bearing short 
inscriptions, evidently proper names, which were found in the course of excavations 
at Anuradhapura, Sri Lanka in strata which are said to be securely assigned by radio¬ 
carbon dating to the pre-Mauryan period. 21 Various dates have been proposed for 
these graffiti, ranging from the sixth to the early fourth century b.c. The more recent 
publications on the subject have tended to favor the later date within this range, but 
in any case, these inscriptions still seem to show that Brahml did indeed predate the 
Mauryan period. Some doubts remain, however, as to the chronological significance 
of these inscriptions; it is possible, for example, that the inscribed potsherds were 
intrusive in the strata concerned, and actually date from a later period, although the 
excavators have argued against this scenario. 


17. George Cardona, Panini: A Survey of Research (Mouton: The Hague/Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1976), 268. 

18. BS 58; SAI 258. 

19. Reviewed in SAI 177-88. 

20. All attempts to attribute specific dates to certain of the early inscriptions have been decisively 
discredited. For example, Ojha’s (BPLM 2-3) dating of the Barll inscription (SI 89-90) to the year 84 
of a supposed Jaina era of 527 B.c., i.e., to 443 B.c., is out of the question; Sircar dates the inscription 
to the late second century b.c. on paleographic grounds. The alleged specimens of KharosthI and Brahml 
letters on coins of the Achaemenian emperors of Iran are also doubtful (see 2.3.2 n. 132). 

21. See S. U. Deraniyagala, The Prehistory of Sri Lanka: An Ecological Perspective (Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of Sri Lanka, 1992), 2.739-50; F. R. Allchin, The Archaeology of Early Historic South 
Asia: The Emergence of Cities and States (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 163-81 and 
209-16; R. A. F. Coningham, F. R. Allchin, C. M. Batt, and D. Lucy, “Passage to India? Anuradhapura 
and the Early Use of the Brahmi Script,” Cambridge Archaeological Journal 6, 1996, 73-97 (esp. 76- 
7); and further references provided in these sources. 
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In conclusion, both the literary and the epigraphic evidence for the antiquity of 
historical writing in India are disappointingly inconclusive, since virtually all of the 
testimony is in one way or another vague or ambiguous. Probably the most cogent single 
piece of literary evidence for writing before the Mauryan period is Panini’s reference 
to script (lipi), although the uncertainties as to his date partially vitiate the value of this 
testimony. Moreover, although it seems clear that this proves the existence of some 
form of writing in Panini’s home region of northwestern South Asia in or before the 
mid-fourth century b.c., there is no explicit indication as to what type of script 22 he is 
referring to. Although, as noted earlier, Falk and von Hinuber have recently suggested 
that may have been Aramaic, there is actually no cogent reason to rule out KharosthT, 
which therefore may well date back to the mid-fourth century b.c. or quite possibly 
even earlier (see 2.3.2 and 2.3.6). But even if this is so, there is no direct evidence for 
the use of Brahml before the time of Asoka. Thus, the trend of recent writings such as 
BS 23 and S AI has been to emphasize an empirical interpretation of the actual surviving 
data, which leads to the conclusion that at least Brahml, and probably KharosthT as 
well, did not exist before the Mauryan period, and hence that (leaving aside the proto- 
historic Indus script) writing originated in India no earlier than the late fourth century 
b.c. However, the recent discovery, mentioned above, of apparently pre-Mauryan graffiti 
in Sri Lanka has cast some doubt upon this point of view. 

Moreover, many other authorities have found it difficult to imagine that the evi¬ 
dently high level of political organization and cultural complexity that had been 
reached in the pre-Mauryan period could have existed without writing. Thus various 
estimates for a hypothetical prehistory of Indian writing have been proposed. Biihler’s 
suggestion (OIBA 84; also BIP 16) of an early date of ca. 800 b.c., or possibly even 
earlier, for the “introduction of the prototypes of the Brahma letters” into India is 
hardly plausible in light of modem knowledge, but more cautious estimates such as 
that of A. B. Keith that “the real development of writing belongs in all likelihood to 
the fifth century b.c.” are not unreasonable. 24 This more traditional point of view has 
recently been maintained by, among others, K. R. Norman. 25 Like other proponents 
of pre-Mauryan writing, Norman (279) attributes the absence of any surviving writ¬ 
ten records before the time of Asoka to the fact that early writing was primarily used 
for ephemeral documents. The practice of writing monumental inscriptions on stone 
was presumably an innovation of Asoka himself, possibly under the inspiration of 
the Achaemenian empire of neighboring Iran. Before Asoka, writing was probably 


22. As has been noted in various sources, most recently SAI 259-61, the interpretation of Panini’s 
prescription (4.1.49) of the feminine adjective yavanam as referring to lipi , i.e., the Greek script, is 
based on a vartika of Katyayana and hence does not prove anything about Panini’s own knowledge of 
Greek script. 

23. E.g., BS 22: “Fremde Beobachtungen sprechen also in Ubereinstimmung mit den Zeugnissen 
aus Epigraphik und Numismatik eindeutig dafiir, daB es in Indien vor Asoka keine Schrift gegeben 
hat, wenn man von den indischen Provinzen des Achamenidenreiches absieht.” (“Thus, foreign obser¬ 
vations clearly agree with the testimony of epigraphy and numismatics that there was no writing in 
India before Asoka, with the exception of the Indian provinces of the Achaemenian empire.”) 

24. In E. J. Rapson, ed., Cambridge History of India. Vol. 1: Ancient India (Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1922), 126. 

25. In his review of von Hiniiber’s BS in JRAS, ser. 3, vol. 3, 1993, 277-81. See also R. Salomon, 
“On the Origin of Early Indian Scripts” [review article on von Hiniiber’s BS, Falk’s SAI, etc.], JAOS 
115, 1995, 271-9, esp. 278-9. 
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used principally, if not exclusively, for economic and administrative, as opposed to 
literary and monumental, purposes; perishable materials such as palm leaves, tree 
bark, and (according to Nearchos) cloth, which have little chance of surviving the 
rigors of the Indian climate, were used. Thus, according to this view, we need not be 
surprised that no early specimens of Indian writing have survived, and their absence 
does not prove that they never existed. 

Such hypothetical pre-Mauryan writing would presumably (though not neces¬ 
sarily; see Goyal, OBS 2,30) have been some protoform of BrahmT and/or KharosthI 
script. The nondifferentiation of vowel length in KharosthI generally, and also, as 
noted earlier, in some early specimens of Brahml, suggests that a pre-Asokan Brahml 
would not yet have distinguished vowel quantity. Similarly, indications from the 
extant early specimens suggest that the notation of consonant groups would have been 
rudimentary or even totally absent in their presumptive prototypes. The protoscripts 
may also have had an incomplete array of phonemes vis-a-vis Sanskrit, since they 
were presumably developed for recording early MIA dialects rather than Sanskrit. 
The confusion between s and s in some early BrahmT inscriptions (see 2.2.4), for 
example, suggests that the earliest forms of the script did not have distinct characters 
for the three sibilants of Sanskrit. The script that we actually have in the Asokan 
inscriptions thus could be a refined and standardized “national” script, developed 
under Asoka for purposes of governing his vast pan-Indian empire, on the basis of 
an earlier form of Brahml or proto-Brahml script, of which the Anuradhapura graf¬ 
fiti may be a specimen. 

In short, two schools of thought are dominant with regard to the problem of the 
antiquity of writing in historical India. One side sees no cogent archaeological or liter¬ 
ary evidence for the existence of writing, and particularly of BrahmT script, before 
the Mauryan period. The other camp finds this hard to accept on pragmatic grounds, 
and moreover now sees archaeological evidence of pre-Mauryan BrahmT in the 
Anuradhapura graffiti, which are allegedly datable to the early fourth century b.c. at 
the latest. The issue remains unresolved, though it may be hoped that further discus¬ 
sions and examinations of the new evidence may ultimately lead to a consensus. 

2.1.3 Characteristics of Indie writing 

With only a few partial exceptions (see n. 37 and 2.2.5.1), all of the Indie scripts 
(that is, Brahml and its derivatives, and KharosthI) follow the same basic principles 
of graphic representation. This system is, in historical terms, a modified consonant- 
syllabic script whose basic unit is the graphic syllable (which by definition ends with 
a vowel) typically consisting of a consonant with or without diacritic modification 
to indicate the following vowel, and/or other modifications such as nasalization in¬ 
dicated by the anusvara sign. Various diacritic strokes are added to the top or bot¬ 
tom of the consonantal character to indicate the vowels a, /, T, u, u, r, and so on, but 
the vowel a is treated as inherent in the consonant. That is to say, an unmarked con¬ 
sonant is to be read with the vowel a\ thus early Brahml + = modem Devanagarl 
if = ka; f = 5T = ka\ f - ft = ki, and so on. 

This system, and particularly the inherent vowel rule, leads to certain complica¬ 
tions. First, to represent a syllable consisting of a vowel only, without a preceding 
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consonant, 26 these scripts require a set of full vowel signs in addition to the more 
frequently used diacritic vowels; thus Brahml h - Devanagarl 31 = a; H = 3TT = a, and 
so on. Second, the representation of consonants which are not immediately followed 
by vowels, that is, of consonant clusters and of word, line, or sentence final conso¬ 
nants, also requires special techniques. Consonant clusters are represented by vari¬ 
ous types of ligatures of the consonants concerned, joined together or abbreviated in 
such a way as to make it evident that the prior consonant(s) are to be pronounced 
together with the following one(s), without an intervening vowel. Thus in Brahml 
the syllable tva must be written as 4 (= Devanagarl FT ) in order to distinguish it 
from Ai = tava (HT )• Final consonants are indicated either by a reduced form of the 
normal consonant or by a special diacritic sign (called virama or halanta) indicating 
cancellation of the inherent vowel (e.g., Devanagarl <$ = k, not ka)? 1 

The Indie system of writing is difficult to classify in terms of the traditional ty¬ 
pology of writing systems which recognizes three main script types, namely, logo- 
graphic, syllabic, and alphabetic. 28 The Indian system is syllabic in the sense that its 
basic graphic unit is the syllable ( aksara ), but it differs from a pure syllabary in that 
the individual phonetic components of the syllable are separately indicated within 
the syllabic unit. It thus resembles an alphabet insofar as the vowels have a separate 
and independent notation but cannot be called a true alphabet in that the vowels do 
not have a fully independent status equal to that of the consonants (this being the 
defining characteristic of an alphabet in the strict sense of the term). Although the 
Indie scripts do have alphabetic symbols for the vowels in the “full” or initial vowel 
characters, these were never extended beyond their restricted use for vowels not pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant, and thus did not attain full alphabetic status. 

Various terms have been suggested for this type of script, intermediate between 
syllabary and alphabet, such as “neosyllabary,” 29 “pseudoalphabet,” or “alphabetic 
syllabary.” 30 There is as yet no commonly accepted term in the relatively rudimen- 
tarily developed field of grammatology for scripts of this type. Thus, for the present 
it may be best to refer to it by general descriptive terms such as semisyllabary or 
semialphabet (since it partakes of significant features of both systems), or, more pre- 


26. Such occurrences are relatively rare in Sanskrit, which in general disallows vowel hiatus within 
and between words, so that in Sanskrit texts the full or initial vowels mostly occur at the beginning of 
a sentence or line of verse. They are commoner in Prakrit and other languages which do permit vowel 
hiatus, but even here they are often avoided by writing a consonant such as y or v to represent an 
intervocalic glide. 

27. The notation of final consonants is a relatively late development, first appearing in the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era (2.2.5.2). This is due to the fact that Prakrit, in which all of the early 
inscriptions are written, does not permit word final consonants, so that their notation only became 
necessary later when inscriptions began to be written in Sanskrit. 

28. Ignatz Gelb (A Study of Writing [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953], 188) admits to 
“disturbing problems” in connection with the typological classification of the Indie and similar script 
types, and does not reach a definite conclusion on the point. 

29. James G. Fevrier, Histoire de Vecriture (Paris: Payot, 1959), 333. 

30. Fred W. Householder Jr., Classical Journal 54, 1958-59, 382. Recently Peter T. Daniels (JAOS 
110, 1990, 730) has suggested the name “abugida,” “from the Ethiopian word for the auxiliary order 
of consonants in the signary.” This term, however, is more likely to appeal to Semitists than to 
Indologists, who might prefer a name like “aksara script,” this being the Indie term which would come 
closest to a designation of this type of writing. 
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cisely, as “diacritically (or alphabetically) modified consonant syllabary.” Which¬ 
ever terminology one might prefer to adopt, the Indie script family, comprising all 
of the derivatives and modifications of Brahml script in India and many other parts 
of Asia, is the principal representative of its type among the scripts of the world. The 
only other major example of this type is the Ethiopian script, which employs a simi¬ 
lar system of vowel notation by diacritic signs attached to the preceding consonant, 
and which has, like the Indie scripts, an inherent or neutral vowel a but does not regu¬ 
larly form consonantal conjuncts. 31 

The process of development of the Indie system is for the most part not directly 
traceable in the extant materials, wherein the system appears almost fully developed 32 
from the beginning. But parallels from the history of script developments elsewhere in 
the world make it a priori likely that such a modified consonantal syllabary developed 
from a pure consonantal syllabary, whose prototype presumably (and in the case of 
KharosthT virtually certainly) would be a Semitic script of this type. 33 If this assump¬ 
tion is correct, the addition of diacritic vowel markers to the basic consonants would 
be a natural way to adapt the Semitic system to Indie languages, which, unlike Semitic 
languages, could not be conveniently and economically represented without vowels. 34 

The development of the inherent a and of consonantal conjuncts can be readily ex¬ 
plained by reference to the phonetic characteristics of Sanskrit and related Indie lan¬ 
guages. The vowel a is statistically strongly predominant in these languages, so that it is 
both natural and economical to assign it as inherent in all consonants. 35 Since the early 
Indie scripts seem to have been originally used exclusively or principally for MIA lan¬ 
guages, which unlike Sanskrit have few clusters of nonhomorganic consonants, the in¬ 
herent vowel system did not at first cause any significant complications. For such con¬ 
sonantal groups as do occur in MIA consist mainly of nasal plus homorganic stop, easily 
represented by theara«vdra, and geminates, which were simply represented by the single 
consonant. It was presumably only later, when these scripts began to be applied to for¬ 
mal literary uses and to the Sanskrit language, that the complications necessitated by 
the inherent vowel—mainly the frequently cumbersome consonantal conjuncts—arose. 
From a practical point of view, one could easily imagine a system wherein a simple vowel 
cancellation marker would be put to use to eliminate the need for all conjuncts. But, in 
fact, this was not done, whether because the conventions of the system had become so 


31. These striking similarities have led some scholars to posit a historical connection between the two 
script groups, suggesting that the Ethiopic may have developed under the influence of an Indie model (e.g., 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, India and Ethiopia from the Seventh Century b.c.. The Asiatic Society Monograph 
Series, vol. 15 [Calcutta: Asiatic Society, 1968], 49-56; see also Gelb, op. cit., 188). This is plausible on 
historical grounds, in view of well-attested trade contacts between India and East Africa in ancient times. 
Nevertheless, other authorities are inclined to attribute the similarity to parallel but separate developments, 
or to Greek influence on the Ethiopic script; see, e.g.. David Diringer, The Alphabet, 231-2. 

32. However, see section 2.2.4 for some important exceptions. 

33. See further discussions in sections 2.2.3 and 2.3.6. 

34. This process is in principle not different from various other secondary devices developed to 
indicate vowels in other Semitic and Semitic-derived scripts, such as the pointing systems used in Hebrew 
and Arabic, or even the fully alphabetized vowels of Greek. It is not possible to say for certain why 
this particular type of modification arose in India, but it may be that an already established linguistic 
concept of the aksara or syllable as the essential unit of language favored a system which preserved 
the syllabic unit over other theoretically possible developments, such as full alphabetization. 

35. O. von Hintiber, BS 16; but see also n. 170 for a different interpretation. 
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firmly entrenched that they were not subject to fundamental reform, or through the in¬ 
fluence of the previously mentioned linguistic principle of the aksara, or for other rea¬ 
sons; the vowel-cancelling marker alluded to earlier is, in general, used only when there 
is no other way to represent a vowelless consonant, such as at the end of a word, sen¬ 
tence, or line. 36 In any case, the result was that the Indie system, remarkable for preci¬ 
sion if not for simplicity, has been preserved virtually unchanged in nearly all of the 
many scripts used for Sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan languages. 37 


2.2 The Brahml Script and Its Derivatives 

2.2.1 Geographical and chronological range 

Unlike KharosthI, which was always geographically limited and died out at a rela¬ 
tively early period (see 2.3.1 and 2.3.2), the Brahml script (see table 2.1) appeared 
in the third century b.c. as a fully developed pan-Indian national script (sometimes 
used as a second script even within the proper territory of KharosthI in the north¬ 
west) and continued to play this role throughout history, becoming the parent of all 
of the modem Indie scripts both within India and beyond. Thus, with the exceptions 
of the Indus script in the protohistoric period, of KharosthI in the northwest in the 
ancient period, and of the Perso-Arabic and European scripts in the medieval and 
modem periods, respectively, the history of writing in India is virtually synonymous 
with the history of the Brahml script and its derivatives. 


2.2.2 The name of the script 

Until the late nineteenth century, the script of the Asokan (non-Kharosthl) inscrip¬ 
tions and its immediate derivatives was referred to by various names such as “lath” 
or “Lat,” 38 “Southern Asokan,” “Indian Pali,” “Mauryan,” and so on. The applica¬ 
tion to it of the name Brahml [sc. lipi\, which stands at the head of the Buddhist and 
Jaina script lists (see 2.1.1), was first suggested by T[errien] de Lacouperie, 39 who 
noted that in the Chinese Buddhist encyclopedia Fa yuan chu lin the scripts whose 
names corresponded to the Brahml and KharosthI of the Lalitavistara are described 
as written from left to right and from right to left, respectively. He therefore sug¬ 
gested that the name Brahml should refer to the left-to-right “Indo-Pali” script of the 
Asokan pillar inscriptions, and KharosthI to the right-to-left “Bactro-Pali” script of 


36. This restriction has, however, been somewhat relaxed in modern usage due to the exigencies 
of printing, in which some consonantal ligatures are impractically cumbersome and are therefore some¬ 
times split up by use of the halanta sign. 

37. Note that some Indie scripts which have been adapted for non-Indo-Aryan languages have 

introduced simplifications that eliminate the need for consonantal conjuncts. Such is the case, e.g., in 
Tamil (see also 2.2.5.1), which regularly writes vowelless consonants in their full syllabic form and 
marks them with a dot (puUi) to indicate that no vowel follows (e.g., kantam, ‘piece’). 

38. This name arose from the occurrence of Asokan inscriptions on pillars known colloquially in 
northern India as lath (< Skt. yasti). 

39. “Did Cyrus Introduce Writing into India?” Babylonian and Oriental Record 1, 1886-87, 58-64 
(esp. 59-60). As noted by Falk (SAI 84, 106), Terrien de Lacouperie evidently got the references in 
question from the note of T. Choutze (pseudonym of Gabriel Deveria) in the Revue de l ’Extreme-Orient 
1, 1882, 158-9, though he does not mention him. 
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Table 2.1. Early BrahmT Script 


VOWELS 
Full or initial forms 


a W 

i 

u L 

e A 

o T, 

am 

* if 

_ * • 
l 

a t 

ti n 

t y - -Ci 'Jj 

... .-«4*i*55SS 



Medial (postconsonantal) forms 


ka +■ 

~?- 

hi *t 

ke ] 

I- 

ko 

kam "f' 

ka -f 

J2_j£_ 

ku i 

kai - 


kau * 



CONSONANTS 



Unvoiced 

unaspi¬ 

rated 

Voiced 

aspirated 

Voiced 

unaspi¬ 

rated 

Voiced 

aspirated 

Nasal 

Semi¬ 

vowel 

Sibilant 

Guttural 

ka 

+ 

kha 


ga 

A 

gha 

(u 

fta 

a 

8 


Cr 

Palatal 

ca 


cha 

d> 

H 


jha 

H 

fta 

~h 


H 

* T 

Retroflex 

la 

c 

tha 

0 


a 

($h* 

d 


1 

IB 

1 

» b 

Dental 

H 

a 

tha 

0 

da 

l> 


□ 

H 

B 

H 

a 

ED 

Labial 

pa 

0 

pha 

b 

ba 

a 

bha 

rr* 

ma 



B 

ms 


Conjunct consonants 
(representative examples) 


khya ^ 

tv. ^ 

Pt* | 

*> 

pra ^ 

mha ^ 

rva l 

wm 

mm 

■ 

*y> k 


Note: These are normalized forms, based on letters found in ASokan inscriptions, where 
available; otherwise from other earliest citations elsewhere. 

the rock inscriptions from the northwest. Lacouperie’s suggestion was adopted by 
his contemporaries, most significantly by Biihler 40 in his influential works, and thereby 
became the accepted term. 

While the name BrahmT for the ancient Indian national script is no doubt in a gen¬ 
eral sense correct, it should be kept in mind that we do not really know precisely what 
form or derivative of the script the authors of the early script lists were referring to as 

40. The expression “Brahma alphabet” used by Biihler in OIBA has, however, been supplanted in 
modern usage by “Brahml” [lipi\. 
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“Brahml,” nor whether this term was actually applied to the script used in the time of 
Asoka. 41 The name Brahml is thus used loosely, as a matter of convenience, by mod¬ 
em scholars to refer to the Asokan script and to its varieties and earlier derivatives 
(distinguished by regional or dynastic terms such as “early southern Brahml” or “east¬ 
ern Gupta Brahml”) until about the end of the Gupta period in the sixth century a.d. 
After this time, the scripts have for the most part differentiated into distinct regional 
and local varieties, and are conceived as separate scripts denoted by descriptive or, 
more commonly, geographical terms (e.g., Siddhamatrka [post-Gupta northern script] 
or proto-Kannada). The terminology for the various premodem BrahmI-derived scripts 
is, however, largely unstandardized and typically made up ad hoc, due mainly to the 
lack of attested indigenous terms for many of them (2.1.1). D. C. Sircar broadly cate¬ 
gorizes the stages of development into “Early,” “Middle,” and “Late Brahml” peri¬ 
ods, corresponding (in northern India) to the third through first centuries b.c., the first 
century b.c. through third century a.d., and the fourth through sixth centuries a.d., 
respectively (IIEP 113), though others refer to his “Late Brahml” as “Gupta script” 
(cf. Gai, HE, 34). A. H. Dani, however (in DIP), considers such dynastic terminology 
misleading and prefers to use only regional and geographical categories (see 2.2.5.2). 


2.2.3 The origin of Brahml 

Biihler, OIBA; S. P. Gupta and K. S. Ramachandran, eds., OBS; Falk, SAI 109-67. 

The origin of the Brahml script is one of the most problematic and controversial prob¬ 
lems in Indian epigraphy. Most opinions on the question fall into one of two camps: the 
proponents of an indigenous Indian origin for Brahml, and those who see it as a bor¬ 
rowing or adaptation from some non-Indian (usually Semitic) prototype. 42 Within each 
camp there are also several versions of the two principal theories; in the following two 
subsections the major representatives of each theory will be briefly summarized. 43 


2.2.3.1 Theories of indigenous Indian origin 

Some early scholars, most prominent among them Alexander Cunningham, 44 proposed 
theories of the origin of Brahml from a pictographic-acrophonic system based on 
the model of Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, wherein, for example, the Brahml letter 
kha would be derived from a pictorial representation of a hoe or mattock by associa¬ 
tion with the root khan ‘to dig’. Such theories are purely speculative and imaginative, 
and do not merit further consideration; in the words of Isaac Taylor, “Such an elastic 

41. On this point, see the warnings in IC 11.667 and OBS 99. 

42. It has been noted (e.g., S. R. Goyal in OBS 6-7) that nowadays most of the proponents of the 
theory of indigenous origin are Indians, while nearly all Western scholars subscribe to the theory of 
Semitic borrowing; and there is no doubt some truth in Goyal’s comment that some of their views have 
been affected by “nationalist bias” and “imperialist bias,” respectively. 

43. The literature on the origin of Brahml is too vast to be presented in full detail here. Moreover, 
a great deal of what has been written on the subject is trivial, presenting no real new material or in¬ 
sights. An extensive though not complete bibliography of the subject is given in N. P. Rastogi’s Ori¬ 
gin of Brahmi Script, 141-61. Almost all of the relevant materials are included in the more general 
bibliography in SAI (15-66). 

44. Inscriptions of Asoka (CII 1), 49-63. 
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method [as Cunningham’s] may establish anything, or—nothing.” 45 Other early specu¬ 
lative theories attributed the origin of Brahml in the protohistoric period to various 
“races,” such as the Dravidians 46 or the “enlightened Aryans.” 47 

Somewhat more sophisticated than these superficial theories are the arguments 
of G. H. Ojha in BPLM, who was highly critical of Biihler’s Semitic derivation (see 
2.2.3.2.4) and was inclined to doubt any foreign derivation, though he avoided deny¬ 
ing the possibility altogether. Ojha concluded (30) that an indigenous origin is most 
likely, although the precise source and development cannot be specified. R. B. Pandey 
(PIP 35-51) argued more categorically in favor of an indigenous origin, concluding 
that “the BrahmT characters were invented by the genius of the Indian people who 
were far ahead of other peoples of ancient times in linguistics and who evolved vast 
Vedic literature involving a definite knowledge of alphabet” (51). 

Since the discovery in the 1920s and subsequent decades of extensive written arti¬ 
facts of the Indus Valley civilization dating back to the third and second millennia b.c., 
several scholars have proposed that the presumptive indigenous prototype of the BrahmT 
script must have been the Indus Valley script or some unknown derivative thereof. This 
possibility was first proposed 48 by S. Langdon in 1931 49 supported by G. R. Hunter, 50 
and endorsed by several later authorities, 51 most significantly by D. C. Sircar. 52 

It has already been mentioned (2.1.2) that such a connection between the pro¬ 
tohistoric Indus writing and the later Brahml script should not be taken for granted, 
that is, it should not be assumed a priori that two scripts of the same cultural area but 
different periods must be historically or genetically connected. It is all too easy, given 
the large number of characters in the Indus script (over four hundred), to find super¬ 
ficial connections between similar shapes of some characters in the two scripts, but 
these are of little value unless and until the Indus script itself is convincingly deci¬ 
phered and the alleged graphic similarities can be correlated to phonetic values. 
Various claims to decipherment of the Indus script based on such superficial com¬ 
parisons with Brahml, such as that of Langdon and many since him, are not at all 
convincing and have little if any scholarly value. Equally unconvincing are the vari¬ 
ous claims put forward for the Vikramkhol and other pseudoinscriptions (see 2.1.2) 
as constituting a link between the Indus Valley and BrahmT scripts. 53 


45. The Alphabet, 1.307 n. 1. 

46. Edward Thomas, JRAS, n.s. 5, 1871, 421-2 n. 2. See also, more recently, T. N. Subramanian 
in SITI III.2, 1587-1608. 

47. John Dowson, “The Invention of the Indian Alphabet,” JRAS. n.s. 13, 1881, 102-20 (quoted 118). 

48. It is, however, interesting to note that as early as 1877 Cunningham (Inscriptions of Asoka, 
61) proposed as a possible ancestor of Asokan BrahmT a single inscribed seal from Harappa, which 
was then an isolated find whose significance had not yet become clear; Cunningham estimated its date 
as not later than 500 or 400 b.c. 

49. “The Indus Script,” ch. 23 of John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Valley Civilization 
(London: Arthur Probsthain, 1931), 11.423-55. 

50. The Script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro and Its Connection with Other Scripts, Studies in 
the History of Culture, no. 1 (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1934). 

51. E.g., Pandey (PIP 51), who suggests a connection with the Indus Valley script (“The BrahmT 
was derived from pictographs, ideographs and phonetic signs, the earliest specimens of which are to 
be found in the Indus Valley inscriptions”), but does not elaborate any further. 

52. SI 1.242 n. 1; IIEP 107-8, 111; EINES 85. See also OBS 70-1 and 84-5. 

53. E.g., K. P. Jayaswal, “The Vikramkhol Inscriptions,” IA 62, 1933, 58-60. 
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There is, however, at least one feature of the Indus script which could in fact 
indicate a systemic connection with the historical scripts of India. The former script 
has a large number of what appear to be compounded and/or diacritically modified 
forms of the basic characters, which are reminiscent of the characteristic patterns of 
the Indie scripts of the historical period (2.1.3). Hunter 54 hypothesized that this sys¬ 
tem functioned to indicate, among other things, vowel variations, exactly as in Brahmi, 
and ventured (92-3, 102-3) to directly derive some of the Brahml vowel diacritics 
from Indus Valley signs. He also pointed out (54) a possible relationship with the 
Brahml system of conjunct consonant formation. These parallels, noted by Hunter 
and others since him (e.g., Dani, DIP 16-7), are certainly intriguing, and could actu¬ 
ally reflect some historical connection, direct or indirect, between the scripts. Never¬ 
theless, in view of the still undeciphered status of the Indus script and the huge chro¬ 
nological gap between it and the earliest attested scripts of the historical period, it 
would be premature to try to explain and evaluate the significance of the apparent 
typological similarities. 

Recently several writers have put forth theories to the effect that Brahml was 
purposefully invented ex nihilo in or around the time of Asoka. S. R. Goyal, for ex¬ 
ample, 55 argued that the phonetically logical structure, primary geometric forms, and 
geographical uniformity of early Brahml show that it was “an invention of the gram¬ 
marians” (10) of the time of Asoka. Similar arguments were presented by T. P. Verma, 
who proposed an origin in Buddhist circles. 56 N. P. Rastogi, in Origin of Brahml Script, 
offered a purely formal presentation of “the origin of the Brahml script from the 
geometric signs in the Vedic period” (139). 

The strongest point in favor of the invention theory is the stiffly symmetrical, 
geometric appearance of Asokan Brahml, which does indeed give the impression of 
an arbitrarily created script. But this superficial feature does not necessarily prove 
anything about the history of the script; Asokan Brahml as we have it could be a 
formalized monumental version of a preexisting script of more cursive aspect. More¬ 
over, despite its superficially regular and standardized appearance, closer analysis 
reveals variations in individual letter forms and systemic features (see 2.2.4) which 
are suggestive of a reformed version of a preexisting script. For other reasons as 
well, the invention theories are not persuasive. 57 The comparative study of the his¬ 
tory of the evolution of writing systems worldwide shows that the invention ex nihilo 
of a highly sophisticated script would be unusual, if not completely unique. Arbi¬ 
trarily created scripts are generally based, to a greater or lesser degree, on preexist¬ 
ing scripts which the creators of the new script know or at least have seen. More¬ 
over, as will be seen later (2.2.3.2.4 and 2.2.3.2.5), there are clear indications that a 
Semitic script, presumably Aramaic, served, in part at least, as a model for Brahml. 
In any case, all of the invention theories are purely speculative, lacking any hard 
historical or documentary support. 


54. Op. cit. (n. 50), 1 and 51-8. 

55. “Brahml—An Invention of the Early Mauryan Period,” in OBS 1-53. 

56. The Palaeography of Brahml Script in North India , 8, and “Fresh Light on the Origin of BrahmT 
Alphabet,” JOI 13, 1964, 360-71 (esp. 367). 

57. See also the generally critical discussions of Goyal’s invention theory in OBS 67-125. 
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2.2.3.2 Theories of non-Indian ( Semitic ) origin 

2.2.3.2.1 Greek. James Prinsep, the decipherer of Brahml (see 6.2.1), was the first 
to suggest a possible connection between Greek and the ancient Indian scripts, namely, 
that “the oldest Greek... was nothing more than Sanskrit |.s7c] turned topsy turvy !” 58 
This relationship was reversed by K. Ottfried Muller, 59 who proposed that Brahml 
was derived from Greek after the invasion of Alexander the Great. A modified ver¬ 
sion of the Greek theory was proposed by J. Halevy, 60 who derived six of the Brahml 
characters (a, ba, ga , dha, tha, and na) from the corresponding Greek letters, and the 
rest of the characters from KharosthT (see 2.3.7) and Aramaic. While composite al¬ 
phabets are not in principle impossible, as in the example of the Coptic script which 
supplements the Greek alphabet with six characters from demotic Egyptian, Halevy’s 
derivation from three separate prototypes is obviously forced. 

Although the theory of Greek origin won some early followers, 61 it had fallen 
out of favor until recently, when it was revived by Falk in SAI (109-12 and 338-9). 
Falk, influenced by the arguments of Halevy, sees Brahml as an intentional creation 
of the time of Asoka, created on the model of KharosthT and Greek. According to 
him, the formation of Brahml was influenced by Greek, particularly in respect to 
its direction of writing (cf. 2.2.3.2.4), its monumental ductus, the differentiation (in 
contrast to KharosthT) of short and long vowels, and the specific formation of some 
characters, especially 0 tha, which he connects with Greek 9theta (SAI 111). Al¬ 
though the arguments for a Greek influence on the general ductus of Brahml (cf. 
n. 61) are plausible, it would seem that Greek had little influence on the specific for¬ 
mation of the Brahml characters. The example of tha and theta, stressed by Falk, is 
an isolated and exceptional case for which other possible explanations are available 
(see 2.2.3.3). The development in Brahml of a system for the differentiation of vowel 
quantity can more easily be seen as indigenous, in light of the long-standing Indian 
tradition of sophisticated phonetic analysis, than as an influence from Greek. Whereas 
the short/long vowel pairs in Brahml are indicated by a complete and regular system 
of variations of a basic form or diacritic for each vowel, in Greek script they were 
represented by an entirely different (and defective) system involving distinct and un¬ 
related alphabetic signs (e.g., e epsilon / T) eta). In light of these very different ap¬ 
proaches to the notation of vowel quantity, it is doubtful whether Brahml derived 
even the basic concept from a Greek prototype. Thus although it is possible that 
Brahml was influenced by Greek in the formation or development of its superficial 
aspect, the evidence for an underlying role in the formation of the script itself is not 
strong. 

58. JASB 6, 1837, 390. 

59. Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 1838,252. 

60. JA, ser. 8, vol. 6, 1885, 290ff.; see also Revue Semitique 3, 1895, 256ff. For full references, 
see n. 77 and section 2.3.6. 

61. See, for example, SAI 109-11. Diringer’s account in The Alphabet, 335. of the adherents of 
the derivation of Brahml from Greek is inaccurate and misconstrues the views of some of the persons 
cited, notably of Emile Senart, who really suggested (in his review of Cunningham’s Inscriptions of 
Asoka, JA, ser. 7, vol. 13, 1879, 535) nothing more than an “influence grecque . . . exterieure et 
secondaire” on the monumental character of the script. 
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2.23.2.2 Kharosthl. As noted earlier, Falk (SAI338-9), influenced by Halevy (see 
also 2.3.8), saw BrahmT as essentially based on Kharosthl with a strong secondary 
influence from Greek; according to him, “haben wir es bei der BrahmT mit einer 
Neuentwicklung auf der Basis zweier Schriften zu tun” 62 (338). If it is true, as now 
seems nearly certain (see 2.1.2), that Kharosthl was older than Brahml, it can cer¬ 
tainly be accepted that the overall graphic system which characterizes both (2.1.3) 
was adapted from the former to the latter, and in this limited sense Brahml can be 
said to be “derived” from Kharosthl. But in terms of the actual forms of the charac¬ 
ters, the differences between the two Indian scripts are much greater than the simi¬ 
larities (see 2.3.7), and many more of the forms of the Brahml characters can be 
explained by reference to Aramaic and/or other Semitic scripts (2.2.3.2.3-2.2.3.2.5) 
than to Kharosthl. Although some of the Brahml forms, such as A ga and 0 tha, are 
explained by Falk (SAI 111) by reference to the corresponding Greek letters (y gamma 
and 0 theta; see earlier), the great majority of them can be accounted for by neither 
Greek nor Kharosthl. 

2.23.2.3 South Semitic. An apparent relationship between BrahmT and the ancient 
South Semitic scripts was noted by several early scholars 63 who noted similarities 
between certain BrahmT letters and the corresponding characters of the Himyaritic 
inscriptions of South Arabia. A South Semitic prototype for Brahml was first pro¬ 
posed by Francis Lenormant in 1875, 64 and at greater length by W. Deecke in 1877. 65 
A more plausible argument for a South Semitic (Sabaean) derivation was presented 
by Isaac Taylor 66 with a comparative chart (320) of the alphabets concerned. 

Among the points argued in favor of the South Semitic hypothesis is, first of all, 
the direction of writing. South Semitic inscriptions were written from right to left, 
like other Semitic scripts, but also sometimes in boustrophedon, or, like Brahml, from 
left to right. Second, and more important, a South Semitic prototype for BrahmT, or 
a hypothetical common ancestor, would provide plausible prototypes for several of 
the Brahml letters which are most problematic in the North Semitic derivation 
(2.2.3.2.4). Thus BrahmT □ ha, for which a North Semitic prototype is problematic, 
is very much like some Sabaean forms of bet such as □ , as given by Taylor in his 
comparative chart. Likewise Brahml da, which also presents serious problems in 
the North Semitic derivation, has a much closer resemblance to such Sabaean forms 
of dalet as ^; BrahmT y ma looks like Sabaean mem; and so on. According to Tay- 


62. “In Brahml we are dealing with a new development on the basis of two scripts.” 

63. References given by Albrecht Weber, “Ueber den semitischen Ursprung des indischen Alpha¬ 
bets,” ZDMG 10, 1856, 389-406 (esp. 402-5) = Indische Skizzen (Berlin: F. Dummler, 1857), 127-50 
(esp. 145-8). 

64. Essai sur la propagation de I’alphabet phenicien dans Vancien monde (Paris: Maisonneuve, 
1875), 1.152. 

65. “Ueber das indische Alphabet in seinem Zusammenhange mit den iibrigen siidsemitischen 
Alphabeten,” ZDMG 31, 1877, 598 -612. Deecke proposed to derive both Brahml (“Indisch”) and 
Himyaritic from a hypothetical Ur-South Semitic script, which, in turn, was derived from Assyrian 
cuneiform. A similar idea was espoused by T. W. Rhys Davids in Buddhist India (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1903), 114. 

66. The Alphabet, 11.314-23. 
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lor, the South Semitic derivation can also be justified on historical and geographical 
grounds: “[F]rom the 10th to the 3rd century b.c. Yemen was the great central mart 
in which Indian products were exchanged for the merchandize of the West” (314), 
so that “there was . . . ample opportunity for the transmission to India of the Sabean 
alphabet” (315). 

Despite these advantages, the South Semitic hypothesis also has several impor¬ 
tant weaknesses. First, the argument based on the common direction of writing in 
Brahmi and some South Semitic inscriptions does not carry great weight; for, as will 
be discussed shortly (2.2.3.2.4), the overall importance of the factor of direction of 
writing has been exaggerated in much of the discussion of this subject. Second, as 
for the derivation of individual characters, for every case in which South Semitic 
offers a better prototype, there is at least one other where a North Semitic model is 
preferable. Brahmi b pa, for instance, is certainly more readily derivable from North 
Semitic ? pe than from the South Semitic forms of the letter. Finally, the historical 
arguments are similarly inconclusive, in view of the lingering uncertainty as to the 
antiquity both of the South Semitic inscriptions 67 and of Brahmi itself. 

For these reasons, the South Semitic hypothesis, though not completely without 
merit, no longer enjoys much support, 68 and Biihler’s criticisms (OIBA 53-5) of 
Taylor’s South Semitic models and arguments in favor of North Semitic prototypes 
for the Brahmi letters have been generally accepted. The undeniable similarities 
between some South Semitic letters and their Brahmi correspondents are nowadays 
usually considered by the proponents of a Semitic origin to be due to parallel but 
independent developments from an ultimate common prototype, conditioned, in part 
at least, by their common monumental form which was conducive to the develop¬ 
ment of plain geometric forms such as the square bet/ba. 69 

2.2.3.2.4 Phoenician. The possibility of a connection of the Indie scripts with North 
Semitic writing (see table 2.2) was noted as early as 1821 by Ulrich Friedrich Kopp. 70 
But Kopp’s comparisons (which, to his credit, were presented with the greatest hesi¬ 
tancy and restraint) were based on modem forms of the Indie scripts and hence did 
not permit of anything like reliable conclusions. The first comprehensive and authori¬ 
tative treatment of the Semitic hypothesis was Albrecht Weber’s influential “Ueber 
den semitischen Ursprung des indischen Alphabets” (see n. 63), in which he presented 
the first detailed comparison of the Phoenician script with early Brahmi. Although 
the results were inevitably imperfect, 71 on the whole the argument is reasonably 

67. See, e.g., J. Naveh, Early History of the Alphabet, 2d ed. (Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1987), 
43-4. 

68. R. N. Cust, e.g., at first favored this theory but later retracted his support for it (“On the Ori¬ 
gin of the Indian Alphabet,” JRAS, n.s. 16, 1884, 325-59; see especially 351-4 and 359). Although 
Cust’s article does not contribute much in the way of original ideas on this subject, it does provide 
useful summaries and evaluations of previous discussions, as well as bibliographic information. (See 
also Cust’s article “The Origin of the Phenician and Indian Alphabets,” JRAS 1897, 49-80.) 

69. Cf. 2.2.3.2.1, n. 61. According to Senart, cited there, the common factor would be the second¬ 
ary influence of Greek on the outward monumental form of both Brahmi and South Semitic. 

70. HUder and Schriften der Vorzeit (Mannheim: privately printed, 1819-21). 11.367-75. 

71. Some of the identifications, such as that of Phoenician sade with Brahmi jha, were obviously 
wrong. 
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convincing, and Weber’s conclusion is not unjustified: “Sollte im Einzelnen die 
palaographische Identification Widerspruch und Berichtigung erfahren, so wiinsche 
ich dergl. selbst auf das dringendste herbei, das allgemeine Resultat aber wird 
schwerlich angefochten werden konnen” 72 (401). 

Weber’s pioneering efforts were refined in the definitive statement of the North 
Semitic hypothesis by Georg Biihler in 1895, namely, in his classic On the Origin of 
the Indian Brahma Alphabet (OIBA). 73 Biihler compared the early forms of BrahmT 
from the Asokan and other early inscriptions, including the aberrant forms of the 
Bhattiprolu inscriptions, with the corresponding letters of the North Semitic alpha¬ 
bet of the tenth to eighth centuries b.c. (to which period he attributed the Indian bor¬ 
rowing; see 2.1.2) as found in the early Phoenician inscriptions and other contempo¬ 
rary documents which were then known. He was thereby able to formulate a derivation 
which improved in several respects upon that of Weber. For example, Biihler gave 
BrahmT ca as the derivative of sade, which is obviously preferable to Weber’s jha. 
Likewise Biihler’s gha from het is clearly better than Weber’s ca , as is his kha in¬ 
stead of Weber’s ka as the derivative of qoph. 

By no means, however, were all of Biihler’s derivations beyond question. In 
order to account for graphic differences between many of the BrahmT characters 
and their supposed Semitic prototypes, Biihler had to invoke certain general deri¬ 
vational principles (OIBA 56-8). For example, the “appendages” which constitute 
the distinctive portion of the letters are generally attached at the bottom or middle, 
rather than at the top as in Semitic; therefore, “a number of the Semitic signs had 
to be turned topsy-turvy or to be laid on their sides, while the triangles or double 
angles, occurring at the tops of others had to be got rid of by some contrivance or 
other” (57-8). But even if these principles are accepted, fewer than half of the 
equations of the twenty-two original Semitic characters with their alleged BrahmT 
derivatives can be considered beyond doubt. Among these, only seven— a, ga, tha, 
pa, ca, kha, and sa—can be derived from their proposed prototypes with a mini¬ 
mum of manipulation, for example, by simple inversion as in the case of L, pa <7 
pe and 5 kha < qoph. The remaining fourteen derivations range from likely but 
paleographically uncertain, for example J,ya < z. yod, to highly problematic, as in 
iDma< "7 mem, j ra < i resh and □ ba < 5 bet. In his explanations of some of the 
more difficult derivations Biihler could well be charged with abusing his rather 
vague principle of “some contrivance or other” (58) in the adaptation of the Semitic 
forms to the Indian pattern. 

Moreover, the direct derivations from the twenty-two consonantal characters of 
the supposed North Semitic prototype account for less than half of the full Indie al¬ 
phabet, which comprises at least forty-six 74 distinct characters. Biihler thus derived 
the remaining BrahmT characters by a process of secondary development from the 
primary, Semitic-based characters. Most of his secondary derivations, such as those 


72. “Though the paleographic identification may be subject to refutations and correction in de¬ 
tails, I would most insistently maintain that the overall result can hardly be challenged.” 

73. Here Biihler acknowledged his debt to his predecessor with the comment that “the identifica¬ 
tions agree for the greater part with Professor Weber’s, whose important essay . . . very nearly solved 
the problem of the origin of the Brahma alphabet” (55). 

74. On the probable number of characters in the primitive form of BrahmT, sec OIBA 27—35. 
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of the aspirates b pha and <t cha from the corresponding nonaspirates 0 pa and d ca 
are obvious, but others, such as bha and dha, are less convincing. 75 The retroflex 
consonants, which have no direct prototypes in Semitic, are derived, according to 
Biihler, by a similar secondary process, whereby, for instance, O tha is a reduction 
of 0 tha and C ta a further reduction of tha. 

Thus although Biihler’s North Semitic hypothesis has much merit, it is far from 
perfect, and has not surprisingly been subjected to extensive criticism on various 
methodological, procedural, and historical grounds. Ojha, for example (BPLM 24-6), 
was strongly critical of Biihler’s manipulations of the forms of the supposed 
Phoenician prototypes, alleging that by such methods one could “derive” virtually 
any script from any other. 76 J. Halevy 77 objected, with good reason, to Biihler’s cita¬ 
tion of the aberrant forms of several letters of the Bhattiprolu script as intermediate 
forms between those of the Semitic prototype and their Asokan Brahmi reflexes. 78 
He argued that since the Bhattiprolu inscriptions are at least fifty years later than the 
Asokan, 79 Biihler’s use of them constitutes a violation of the first part of his own 
guiding principle that “the comparison must be based on the oldest forms of the In¬ 
dian alphabet and actually occurring Semitic signs of one and the same period” (OIBA 
55). 80 Although some of Halevy’s other criticisms of Biihler are completely unjusti¬ 
fied, and although his own conclusions (see 2.2.3.2.1) are highly questionable, 
Halevy’s methodological criticisms, especially those from the point of view of Semitic 
epigraphy, do expose significant weaknesses in Biihler’s arguments. 

Finally, there is the much discussed matter of the direction of writing. In sup¬ 
port of his argument for a Semitic derivation, Biihler cited an early coin from Eran 
bearing a Brahmi legend running from right to left instead of the normal direction 
as a remnant of “a period during which the Brahma characters were written in both 
directions” (OIBA 45), that is, of a transitional phase in the reversal of the original 
direction of writing of the Semitic prototype. This particular piece of evidence has 
been rejected by several scholars 81 on the grounds that reversed coin legends are 
not at all uncommon from various periods and regions. However, some more re¬ 
cent discoveries, such as the Erragudi Asokan rock edicts written in semiboustro- 


75. On the derivation of the aspirates kha, gha, and tha, see section 2.2.3.3. 

76. By way of illustration, Ojha shows how by such arbitrary alterations of forms one could for¬ 
mulate a pseudoderivation of Brahmi from modern Roman script (26). But while it is true that several 
of Biihler’s derivations did involve seemingly arbitrary alterations of the originals, Ojha’s criticisms 
are exaggerated and hence only partially justified, since, as we have seen, at least half of Buhler’s deri¬ 
vations are reasonably cogent. Thus when Ojha emphasizes (21) that only one Brahmi letter ( ga ) agrees 
exactly with Phoenician, he hardly does justice to Buhler’s carefully argued, if not invariably satisfac¬ 
tory, formulation; insisting on exact identity between prototype and derivative is just as unreasonable 
as arbitrarily concocting resemblances between dissimilar characters. 

77. “Nouvelles observations sur les ecritures indiennes,” Revue Semitique 3, 1895, 223-86 (dis¬ 
cussed 234). 

78. E.g., Biihler gives the Bhattiprolu form of ja , C,as a link between Phoenician 1 zain and Asokan 
Brahmi £ ja. 

79. Actually, as it now appears, they may even be considerably later than that; see section 2.2.5.1. 

80. The second part of this rule is also violated, according to Halevy (242-3), by Buhler’s choice 
of North Semitic prototype letters from various inscriptions of widely differing regions and periods. 

81. E.g., by E. Hultzsch in his otherwise favorable review of B1P in IA 26, 1897, 336. See also J. F. 
Fleet in the introductory note (3-4) to his English translation of Buhler’s Indian Paleography (IA 33). 
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phedon, 82 have again raised the possibility that Brahml might sometimes have been 
written from right to left in the early phase of its development. The several early 
Brahml cave inscriptions from Sri Lanka written from right to left 83 could also be 
cited as a survival of the old Semitic direction of writing, but since they are prob¬ 
ably considerably later than the Asokan inscriptions 84 they may be nothing more 
than an anomalous local development. The evidence on this point is thus incon¬ 
clusive, but in any case its overall importance has perhaps been exaggerated in many 
of the discussions of the origin of Brahml. Instability in direction of writing is a 
common phenomenon in ancient scripts generally, and in any case a reversal is 
attested in various derivatives of Semitic scripts such as Greek and Ethiopic. Thus 
the left-to-right direction of (most) early Brahml is not in and of itself any strong 
evidence against a Semitic origin. 

2.23.2.5 Aramaic. A derivation of Brahml from the later North Semitic Aramaic 
script (see table 2.2) rather than the earlier Phoenician was proposed as early as 1874 
by A. C. Burnell in SIP 8-9, and has more recently been endorsed by Diringer, 85 
who is inclined to consider Brahml to be an adaptation rather than a “simple deriva¬ 
tive” of early Aramaic. Paleographically the Aramaic derivation is plausible, since 
many of the early Brahml letters can be formally derived as well, or even better, from 
Aramaic as from Phoenician prototypes. The paleographic ramifications of this theory, 
however, have not yet been fully worked out. Historically and chronologically too, 
the Aramaic theory is much preferable to the Phoenician derivation. The widespread 
use of the Aramaic language and script as a lingua franca throughout the Near East 
and the Iranian world and as a bureaucratic language of the Achaemenian empire 
provides a ready explanation for its influence in India, in contrast to Buhler’s weak 
historical, geographical, and chronological justifications for a Phoenician prototype. 
Moreover, the discovery since Buhler’s time of six Mauryan inscriptions in Aramaic 
(4.3.7.3) strongly supports the hypothesis of an Aramaic connection. 

However, a possible objection to the derivation of Brahml from Aramaic 86 is that, 
since it has been established with virtual certainty that the KharosthT script is derived 
from Aramaic (2.3.6), it is hard to see why another, very different, Indie script would 
have developed from the same prototype in a contiguous region. If the hypothesis of 
the invention of Brahml under Asoka’s sponsorship (2.2.3.1) is correct, this re-creation 
may be attributed to the emperor’s desire to invent a distinct imperial script, perhaps 
under the inspiration of Old Persian cuneiform, which would be suited to the pro¬ 
mulgation of edicts in written form. 87 But it must be admitted that there is no direct 
statement to this effect in the edicts themselves. 


82. Though the reversed writing of some of the lines at Erragudi may be due to the incompetence 
or ignorance of the engraver; see the comments on this point in OBS 31. 

83. Besides the well-known Duvegala cave inscription (SI 1.242), S. Paranavitana (Inscriptions 
of Ceylon, I.xxii) notes no less than thirty-nine such inscriptions. 

84. Sircar (SI 1.242) dates the Duvegala (Duwe Gala) inscription to the first century b.c. 

85. The Alphabet, 336. 

86. As noted by Senart, JA, ser. 7, vol. 13, 1879, 534. 

87. As proposed by, among others, Falk (SAI 338-9), although he sees KharosthT itself, rather 
than Aramaic, as the principal prototype of Brahml (2.2.3.2.1 and 2.2.3.2.2). 
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2.23.3 Observations and conclusions on the probable origin of Brahml 

The various theories of an indigenous Indian origin for Brahml are all more or less 
speculative, and hence impossible to either prove or disprove. Nonetheless, it would 
be imprudent to dismiss them entirely. In particular, the possibility that there is ulti¬ 
mately some historical connection between the Indus Valley script and Brahml can¬ 
not be decisively ruled out, but unless and until some significant progress toward the 
decipherment of the former is achieved, we can only treat the matter as an unproven 
hypothesis. 

The theory of a Semitic origin for Brahml, on the other hand, does have a strong, 
if not entirely conclusive, body of concrete evidence in its favor. The derivation, along 
the lines worked out by Btihler, has (as noted earlier, 2.2.3, n. 42) been generally 
adopted by Western scholars; typical is the opinion of Hultzsch that the North Semitic 
theory “is so well supported with facts that it cannot fail to meet with general accep¬ 
tance.” 88 But in South Asia, as we have seen (see 2.2.3 and 2.2.3.2.4), the Semitic 
hypothesis is not widely accepted, though there too some scholars, notably A. H. Dani 
in his influential work on Indian paleography (DIP 23-30), 89 have cautiously sup¬ 
ported some form of Semitic derivation. 90 Part of the problem is that, despite the 
defects in Btihler’s methodology and data, no one since him has undertaken a com¬ 
prehensive and careful paleographic reexamination of the Semitic hypothesis. Hence 
evaluations of the theory have essentially consisted of discussions, supportive or 
critical, of Btihler’s work; but it should be kept in mind that the shortcomings of 
Bidder's presentation do not necessarily discredit the Semitic hypothesis itself. 

Moreover, searching for formal prototypes for each of the characters of early 
Brahml in one or the other alleged Semitic prototypes is one way, and not necessar¬ 
ily the most effective way, to address the problem. For even many of the supporters 
of the Semitic hypothesis concede that, in Dani’s words, “[T]he Brahml letters are 
not literally ‘derived’ from the Semitic letters as is commonly understood, but are 
only based on them” (DIP 29). 91 In other words, the relationship of Brahml to an 
alleged Semitic parent script may be more analogous to, say, that of the Arabic script 
and its presumptive Nabataean parent, which is widely accepted even though it can¬ 
not be traced in every detail, 92 than it is to better attested derivations such as that of 
the Greek alphabet from Phoenician (which seems to have served as the model, con¬ 
sciously or otherwise, for the studies of Btihler et al.). 

Thus it may be more revealing to pay more attention to systemic features and 
patterns instead of concentrating on the formal derivation of individual characters. 
From this point of view, the Semitic hypothesis is more convincing. For instance, 
the system of postconsonantal diacritic vowel indicators looks like a natural adapta- 

88. IA 26, 1897, 336. 

89. In the preface to the recent second edition of this book (1986), however, Dani expresses some 
second thoughts on the matter, suggesting that “for the origin of Brahml we should look elsewhere 
[than Semitic]” (ix). 

90. Cf. also K. G. Krishnan in OBS 68: “The Semitic affiliation of some of the forms, as explained 
by Btihler, cannot be ignored, though it is . . . partial in its coverage.” 

91. See also Diringer, The Alphabet. 336. 

92. See ibid., 270-1, and Naveh . Early History of the Alphabet, 160-1 and 221. 
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tion of the Semitic consonant-syllabic script for use in Indian languages (2.1.2 and 
2.3.6). Similarly, the evident development of the retroflex consonants as modified 
forms of the corresponding dentals suggests an adaptation of a non-Indic prototype, 
since in an originally Indian system one would have expected independent signs for 
the two classes from the very beginning. Particularly revealing is the pattern of for¬ 
mation of the aspirate consonants. For while these are typically formed as modifica¬ 
tions of the corresponding nonaspirates (2.2.3.2.4), there are some striking excep¬ 
tions to this pattern, notably, 2 kha, b gha, and Otha, 93 none of which bear any graphic 
relationship to the corresponding nonaspirates (+ ka, A ga, and A ta ) but which can 
be derived directly from Semitic prototypes, namely, T qoph, ft het, and 6 let, re¬ 
spectively. This pattern can hardly be coincidental, and is perhaps the single stron¬ 
gest systemic indication of a Semitic background. 

In conclusion, there are strong systemic and paleographic indications that the 
BrahmT script derived from a Semitic prototype, which, mainly on historical grounds, 
is most likely to have been Aramaic. However, the details of this problem remain to 
be worked out, and in any case it is unlikely that a complete letter-by-letter deriva¬ 
tion will ever be possible; for Brahml may have been more of an adaptation and re¬ 
modeling, rather than a direct derivation, of the presumptive Semitic prototype, per¬ 
haps under the influence of a preexisting Indian tradition of phonetic analysis. 94 
However, the Semitic hypothesis is not so strong as to rule out the remote possibility 
that further discoveries could drastically change the picture. In particular, a relation¬ 
ship of some kind, probably partial or indirect, with the protohistoric Indus Valley 
script should not be considered entirely out of the question. 


2.2.4 Characteristics ofBrahmi in the Mauryan period (third century B.c .) 

The Brahml script as it first appears in inscriptions of the Mauryan period (see table 
2.1) is an almost fully developed writing of the characteristic Indian diacritically 
modified syllabic type described earlier (2.1.3). The repertoire of the script as repre¬ 
sented in the Asokan inscriptions consists of six full (initial) vowel signs (a, a , i, u, 
e, o ), thirty-two consonants, and eight medial vowel diacritic signs (a, i, T, u, u, e, o, 
ai), plus the anusvara sign. The absence of the initial vowel signs T and u is no doubt 
a statistical accident due to their rarity, but other vowels which are absent in both 
full and diacritic form, such as r, r, and possibly au, apparently did not yet exist in 
the script, as they were developed only later when Brahml began to be used for writ¬ 
ing Sanskrit (see 2.2.5.2). Among the consonants only the sign for ha is lacking, as 
is the visarga, no doubt also because they are not needed for the Prakrits which BrahmT 
was used to record at this time. 

Asokan BrahmT displays on the whole a uniform aspect, and although it was for¬ 
merly believed 95 to have significant regional varieties, more recent studies have shown 
that the script was in fact essentially uniform all over India. 96 There are, however. 


93. The cases of two other anomalous aspirates, dha and hhn, seem to involve different circumstances. 

94. Cf. DIP 28-30, and Diringer, The Alphabet , 336. 

95. See, e.g„ BIP 33-4. 

96. C. S. Upasak, The History and Palaeography of Mauryan Brahml Script , especially 29-32 
and 193; DIP 35; and section 2.1.2. 
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variant forms for many of the characters, which, though evidently not geographi¬ 
cally determined, are still significant for the development of the script; see, for ex¬ 
ample, the several varieties of initial a noted in BIP 6. Also of interest are a few 
letters such as dha (D or (I) and diacritic o (e.g., in 2 or i, no), whose directional 
orientation has not been fixed (DIP 48). 

The orthography of Brahml of the Mauryan period is also not fully developed or 
standardized. The notation of the three sibilants in some of the Asokan inscriptions 
is inconsistent and inaccurate (especially in KalsI rock edicts XI-XIV where, for 
example, sususa = Skt. susrusa, XI. 29). Vowel quantity, especially the distinctions 
between ill and m/m, is not always consistently noted, again at KalsI in particular. 97 
Consonantal conjuncts are in general constructed as in the later scripts, that is, by the 
graphic combination of the component characters, sometimes with abbreviation of 
one component; but the relative positioning of the components is not always pho¬ 
netically accurate. For example, combinations with rare always constructed with the 
r above, regardless of its actual phonetic position, so that the same character (£) rep¬ 
resents both rva and vra. 98 

The other (non-Asokan) early Brahml inscriptions, such as Sohgaura, Piprawa, 
and Mahasthan (2.1.2), have an even more primitive orthography. They have no 
conjuncts, and do not distinguish i/l or m/m at all; Piprawa seems not to have long 
vowels at all, except for one doubtful a. These inscriptions also have a few variant 
letter forms, such as the ma (g) at Sohgaura; but due to the paucity of the materials it 
is difficult to evaluate their chronological significance. Thus while some scholars 
have attributed an early, pre-Mauryan date to some or all of this group, others (e.g., 
Dani, DIP 56-7) have dated them to the post-Mauryan era. All in all, it seems most 
likely that they are roughly contemporaneous with the Asokan inscriptions. Their 
primitive orthography does not prove an early date for the inscriptions themselves, 
only the use of a less formal style than that of the Asokan inscriptions, which occa¬ 
sionally show early signs of the influence of Sanskritic orthography. 

2.2.5 The historical development and derivatives of Brahml 

2.2.5.1 The “Suhga” period (second through first centuries b.c.) 

After the Mauryan period, Brahml script began to undergo its gradual process of evo¬ 
lution (see tables 2.3 and 2.4). But, with the exception of the Bhattiprolu and early Tamil 
scripts (to be discussed shortly), the changes are at first mostly minor, so that Brahml 
of the first century b.c. is still not markedly different in appearance from its Mauryan 
predecessor. Nonetheless, certain of the formal evolutions first noted in this period 
(especially in the latter half thereof), such as the development of rudimentary head marks 
and the equalization of the vertical portions of certain letters, are important in prefig¬ 
uring more radical formal changes which are to appear in the following centuries. 

The head marks which begin to appear in certain inscriptions of this period (e.g., 
in the Hathlgumpha inscription) in the form of a small triangle at the top of the ver- 


97. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka (CII 1), lxxi. 

98. Other instances of apparently reversed conjuncts. such as ^ yva for vya, are also quotable (see 
section 3.1.2.2). 



Table 2.3. The Development of Brahmi Script 


Value 

Mauryan 
(3rd c. b.c.) 

§unga 

(2nd-1st c. b.c.) 

Scythian- 

Kusana 

(1 st—3rd c. a.d.) 

Gupta 

(4th-6th c. a.d.) 

Siddhamatrka 

(7th-9thc. a.d.) 

ka 

+ 

f 

f 

* 

* 

ga 

A 

A 

A 


<n 

ja 

£ 

£.6- 

e 

£ 

A 

ta 

A 

A 

A 


* 

da 

> 

> 


< 


; P a 

L 

Ij 

u 

2J 

u 

ya 

Ju 

X 

cJJ 

all 

il 

B 

11 

il 

oi 

... 


sa 

d- 

* 


fi,w 

*1 

ha 

tr 

Lc 

IP 




Note: These are selected representative North Indian characters in normalized forms. 











































Table 2.4. The Development of NA in Brahmi and Its Derivative Scripts 


Northern Scripts 

3rd c. b.c. 

1 St c. A.D. 


Southern Scripts 

I 

I 

X 


3rdc. A.D. 

6th c. A.D. 

8th c. A.D. 

10th c. AJ>. 

12th c. A.D. 

Modem Scripts 


/ OR (l 


A, 


i 


« ^ «1 M 

Punjabi Oevanagari Gujarati Bengali Oriya 


K 


X 

N 

X 

TxN 

W 

rr x 


n ^^£3 I em 

Teiugu Kannada Tamil Maiayalam Sinhalese 


Note: This table presents in broad outline the development of a representative character, na, from early Brahmi to the major modem Indian scripts. 
Detailed charts for the development of each aksara are provided in Sivaramamurti, IESIS 57-153 
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tical stroke are no doubt due to the influence of pen and ink writing," in which such 
a mark naturally tends to appear at the point where the scribe begins the letter. This 
accidental formation eventually came to be perceived as a part of the letter form 
itself, so that it began to appear in epigraphic writing by way of imitation of pen and 
ink script. This head mark was to develop in the succeeding centuries into different 
shapes in different regions, eventually resulting in the formation of such character¬ 
istic features of medieval and modem Indian scripts as the squar e of the “box-headed” 
script, the continuous top line of DevanagarT, the curved “umbrella” of Oriya, or the 
“check-mark” of Telugu. 

The tendency toward equalization of the two verticals in such characters as y pa 
and pu sa , which begins to make its appearance in some inscriptions of this period, 
also prefigures developments of later centuries wherein the letters tend to be remod¬ 
eled into a square frame. This again is an influential development for the history of 
the derivative scripts, many of which (notably Devanagari) retain this pattern through¬ 
out their history. 

Notable developments of individual characters in this period include the elonga¬ 
tion of the vertical of the old cross-shaped ka of Mauryan BrahmT leading to the 
“dagger-shaped” form of this letter (+ > f>); the rounding of the top of ga (A > A) ; the 
reversal in direction of dha (D > 0); a tendency toward the development of angular 
forms in such letters as ma and va (V > "g; <j> > A); and the replacement of the old curved 
ra with a straight vertical shape (f > I). Among the few new characters which make 
their appearance in this period is the initial ai (A), first seen in the HathTgumpha in¬ 
scription (1. 1). 

While the changes which BrahmT underwent in this period in northern India are 
relatively minor and superficial, the Bhattiprolu inscriptions present a unique and 
radically different southern variety of the script. This script, found in nine inscrip¬ 
tions 100 on relic caskets from the stupa at Bhattiprolu in Andhra Pradesh, differs from 
standard early BrahmT in two important respects. First, the formation of five of the 
consonantal characters, namely gha,ja, ma, la, and sa (or to) 101 is radically differ¬ 
ent. The character ma, for example, (JO is upside-down compared with the standard 
form (5/) of the letter. Particularly interesting is the formation of gha ( r l), which can 
be seen (El 2, 323-4) as a secondary derivative of the sign for ga, unlike standard 
BrahmT gha, which appears to be a distinct character probably derived directly from 
Semitic het. i01 


99. See DIP 52-3. 

100. A tenth inscription on a small piece of crystal is in a script which is much more like standard 
early BrahmT, though it has a few features, such as da with the opening to the right, which agree with 
the aberrant local script rather than the standard. 

101. The character in question (J-) was read by Btihler (El 2, 324) as sa because of its paleographic 
similarity to standard sa, but Liiders (Philologica Indica , 213-29) provided cogent linguistic arguments 
(213—7) for reading it as sa. Although most modern scholars have followed Btihler, Liiders’ reading 
seems to be preferable. (Note that the relation and distinction between sa and sa in early BrahmT are 
often problematic; see 2.2.4 and 3.1.2.1 n. 5.) 

It is worth noting that although Biihler’s edition of the Bhattiprolu inscriptions is the one which is 
usually referred to and followed in subsequent publications, Liiders’ readings and interpretations are 
very different from and much superior to Btihler’s, and thus should be adopted as the standard. 

102. OIBA 46; see section 2.2.4. Note, however, that Dani (DIP 70) sees the Bhattiprolu gha as a 
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The second peculiarity of the Bhattiproju script is its system for notation of the 
postconsonantal vowels a and a. Uniquely among all the early Indie scripts, at 
Bhattiprolu the inherent vowel system is discarded, and a consonant followed by a 
does have a vowel marker consisting of a short horizontal line at the upper right, 
similar to the sign fora in standard Brahml; e.g., f = ka. (a in the Bhattiprolu script 
is marked with a further downward extension of the a diacritic, as in -f = ka.) Biihler 
(OIBA) explained that this device “seems to have been invented in order to avoid 
the necessity of forming the ligatures, which make the ordinary Brahma alphabet 
cumbersome and difficult to read ..., and in order to express final consonants more 
conveniently” (82). He evidently assumed that consonantal groups would have been 
written in this script by putting the prior member(s) in the bare form, without any 
diacritic, to indicate their vowelless state, thereby obviating the complication of con¬ 
junct consonants. But, as noted by Mahalingam (ESIP 120), no such vowelless char¬ 
acters or final consonants actually occur in the Bhattiprolu inscriptions, presumably 
because they were written in a vernacular Prakrit dialect. Biihler’s explanation seems 
to presuppose that the script was also used for writing Sanskrit or more formal vari¬ 
eties of Prakrit in this period, but there is no evidence that this was the case. Rather, 
discoveries made subsequently to Buhler’s writings, namely the Old Tamil Brahml 
inscriptions discussed later, suggest that this aberrant vowel notation system reflects 
innovations made in the environment of Dravidian rather than Indo-Aryan languages. 

The significance of the anomalous consonant forms at Bhattiprolu is, however, 
still not entirely clear, especially in light of the prevailing uncertainty as to the date 
of the script; Biihler (El 2, 325) tentatively dated the Bhattiprolu inscriptions at 
not later than 200 b.c., while Sircar (SI 224; cf. n. 5 there) places them at “about 
the end of the 2nd century b.c.” These nonstandard consonant characters can hardly 
be dismissed as mere “mistakes” on the part of the engraver (so Dani, DIP 70), 
though Biihler (2.2.3.2.4) seems to have overemphasized their significance for the 
origin and history of Brahml. All in all, it seems more likely that the Bhattiprolu 
script represents a provincial offshoot of early Brahml in the south, rather than a 
separate line of development from a hypothetical Semitic prototype itself, as Biihler 
believed. 

A second southern Indian variety of Brahml attributable to this period 103 is the 
script used in a series of brief dedicatory cave inscriptions from Tamil Nadu in an 
early form of the Tamil language. This alphabet has two notable peculiarities, which 
in some respects resemble those of the Bhattiprolu script. First, it has four entirely 


reformed variant of the standard Brahml gha. See also section 2.2.3.2.4. on Buhler’s treatment of the 

Bhattiprolu script in connection with his derivation of Brahml. 

103. The dates of the Old Tamil inscriptions are uncertain and controversial. Iravatham Mahadevan. 
in “Tamil-Brahmi Inscriptions of the Sangam Age” (in R. E. Asher, ed.. Proceedings of the Second 
International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies [Madras: International Association of Tamil Re¬ 
search, 1971], 73-106), 83, stresses their overall close paleographic resemblance to Asokan Brahml 
and hence dates the earliest specimens to the second and first centuries b.c. But Dani (DIP 72-4) places 
them in the first century a.d., citing the evidence of potsherds from Arikamedu bearing inscriptions in 
this script (AI2, 1946, 109-14) which are stratigraphically datable to this period. However, Mahadevan 
points out that in some respects the Arikamedu inscriptions are paleographically more advanced than 
the early cave inscriptions, and thus his dating seems preferable. 
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new characters, interpreted as na, ra,ra, and la, which were evidently created in order 
to represent Dravidian phonemes not represented in standard (northern) BrahmT. (It 
does not, however, share with Bhattiprolu the peculiar forms of the consonants glia, 
ja, etc.) Second, its system of vowel notation differs from that of standard BrahmT 
and resembles that of Bhattiprolu. According to the authoritative interpretation of 
this system by Mahadevan, 104 in what appears to be the earlier form of this script a 
consonant written without a vowel diacritic is to be understood as representing the 
vowelless consonant itself, while the consonant written with the diacritic sign which 
denotes long a in standard Brahml is to be read with either the vowel a or a, depend¬ 
ing on the context. 105 In other words, the script in question has essentially abandoned 
the “inherent vowel” principle. 

Thus we find in the Tamil BrahmT inscriptions a system of representation of pure 
(i.e., vowelless) consonants which seemed to be implied, but was not actually attested, 
in the Bhattiprolu inscriptions. Therefore, although the two scripts do not appear to 
be directly related paleographically, there evidently is a systemic relationship between 
them. The presence in Bhattiprolu of explicitly noted postconsonantal a, but without 
any examples of the expected “pure” or vowelless consonants, now looks, in light of 
the Tamil BrahmT inscriptions, like the reapplication to Prakrit of a form of Brahml 
which had been previously modified for the representation of a Dravidian language. 
For, as explained by Mahadevan (“Tamil-Brahmi Inscriptions,” 81-2), the systemic 
features of these early southern varieties of BrahmT would seem to reflect phonetic 
features of Dravidian, such as the common occurrence of consonants in word final 
position, rather than of Prakrit, which has no word final consonants. 

The subsequent historical development of the modified southern system, how¬ 
ever, is not at all what one would have anticipated by comparison with the usual 
patterns of evolution of scripts. Surprisingly, the capability of the Bhattiproju and 
Tamil BrahmT scripts to write vowelless consonants in a simple manner and thus to 
obviate the need for consonantal conjuncts does not seem to have been continued in 
the later forms of the southern scripts. Indeed, as shown by Mahadevan (op. cit., 82-3), 
this innovative system actually is attenuated in some (perhaps later) 106 Tamil BrahmT 
inscriptions, in which the unmarked consonant may represent either the pure conso¬ 
nant or the consonant plus a, and in still later inscriptions the system of vowelless 
consonants falls out of use entirely. Mahadevan attributes the failure of this tentative 
experiment toward alphabetization to the influence of the scripts of adjoining regions 
of India and Sri Lanka, which retained the standard Indie modified syllabic system; 

104. In “Tamil-Brahmi Inscriptions of the Sangam Age”; see also his “Corpus of the Tamil-Brahmi 
Inscriptions,” in R. Nagaswamy, ed„ Kalvettik Karuttarahku/Seminar on Inscriptions, 1966 (Madras: 
Books [India] Private Ltd., 1968), 57-73; and T. V. Mahalingam. ESIP 120-2 and 140-1. 

105. Mahadevan, “Tamil-Brahmi Inscriptions,” 79. Mahalingam (ESIP 120) thinks that the long 
vowel a is sometimes noted by a doubled form of the diacritic, but no clear examples of this are actu¬ 
ally visible in the reproductions of the inscriptions. 

106. In “Some Aspects of the Tamil-Brahmi Script” (JESI 12, 1985, 121-8), Mahadevan expresses 
some doubts about his own earlier formulation of the chronological relation of the two forms of the 
script, considering it “more likely” that they were “more or less contemporaneous styles” (123). See 
also R. Nagaswamy, “The Tamil, Vatteluttu and Grantha Script,” in Proceedings of the Second Inter¬ 
national Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies [see n. 103] 11.410—5 (esp. 413). 
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in his words, the southern innovation was “too radical a departure from all the other 
systems of Indian writing” (83). 107 


2.2.5.2 The first through third centuries a.d. 

In about the first three centuries of the Christian era, the gradual geographical differ¬ 
entiation of the Brahml script continued to the point that we begin to discern several 
distinct regional varieties. Although these local forms can still be considered essen¬ 
tially as varieties of the same script, they clearly foreshadow the development of 
separate local scripts which was to take place in the following centuries (cf. DIP 77-8). 
While it was formerly the standard practice to classify the scripts of this and the suc¬ 
ceeding periods in dynastic terms (“Kusana script,” “Gupta script,” etc.), Dani (DIP 
78-9, 100-1; cf. 2.2.2) has argued that the traditional dynastic terminology is mis¬ 
leading and inaccurate, and has preferred to treat the paleographic development of 
Brahml in regional rather than dynastic terms. Thus, for the period in question, he 
discerns several local varieties, among which the KausambI, Mathura, western 
Deccan, and eastern Deccan styles are of particular importance. Dani’s geographi¬ 
cal approach to historical paleography is undoubtedly a major improvement in this 
field, and will in general be followed here. 

Among the new developments in this period, several characters such as r (both 
initial and postconsonantal), au, na, h ( visarga ), and halanta (vowelless consonants) 108 
first came into common use. These are, of course, the result of the growing popular¬ 
ity in this period of Sanskrit or “Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit” (EHS) (3.2) as in- 
scriptional languages (see 3.3.1). For the same reason, we now see a further devel¬ 
opment of consonantal conjuncts, which become more frequent and more complex. 
Particularly noteworthy is the development of special modified or abbreviated forms 
of the semivowels r (in both preconsonantal and postconsonantal position, e.g., ii 
rpa and 9 pra) and y (postconsonantal), reflecting their statistical frequency in con¬ 
sonantal combinations in Sanskrit. 109 

The forms of the basic characters as well underwent significant modifications, 
such that for the first time in this period (especially in the latter half thereof) the script 
began to differ markedly in its overall appearance and ductus from the early forms 
of Brahml. Among the most important changes was the further development of the 


107. Later scripts used for Tamil did, however, develop a vowel cancellation marker consisting 
of a dot above the consonant (pulli\ cf. n. 37) which has the same effect as the vowelless consonant 
system, i.e., eliminating the need for conjuncts, but which departs less radically from the standard Indie 
graphic principles. The pulli is attested as early as the second century a.d. in Dravidian coin legends 
(D. C. Sircar, “Silver Coin of Vasishthi-putra Satakarni,” El 35, 1963—64, 247—52; see also R. Naga- 
swamy, “A Bilingual Coin of a Satavahana,” in Seminar on Inscriptions, 1966 [see n. 104], 200-2, and 
P. Panneerselvam, “Further Light on the Bilingual Coin of the Satavahanas,” IIJ 11, 1968-69, 281-8), 
and is also referred to in the Tolkappiyam ( Eruttadikaram , sutra 15). But it is difficult to know whether 
pulli was a survival of the peculiar vowel notation system of the Tamil Brahml inscriptions, or evolved 
separately as a result of the internal phonetic characteristics of Tamil. 

108. This is used only in pausa (sentence final or verse final position), not within or between words 
as in the Tamil systems discussed in the preceding section. 

109. Note that a similar development takes place in KharosthT; see section 2.3.4. 
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head mark, whose origins were first noticed in the preceding period. Now, the head 
mark becomes firmly entrenched as an intrinsic rather than incidental part of the let¬ 
ters, and is written as a distinct separate stroke. Moreover, we now begin to discern 
the different regional treatments of the head mark (DIP 79-81), which are to have 
such far-reaching consequences in later centuries (cf. 2.2.5.1). 

Some of the consonantal characters were radically remodeled in this period. For 
instance, the old form of da with the bulge to the right (f>) was replaced by its mirror 
image «). The tendency toward the equalization of verticals in characters such as pa 
and sa, first noted in the preceding period, is now strengthened so that these and oth¬ 
ers tend to be molded into a square outline, which is reinforced by the angularized 
forms of some letters such as E ja, X ma, and EJ sa. But in this period (especially in 
its later phases) we also see in other characters the contrary effects of cursivization 
(here, as elsewhere, reflecting the epigraphic imitation of pen-and-ink forms), which 
result in rounded and looped forms of such characters as A ta, X na, bha , and W sa. 

Also in this period there first emerged a tendency toward calligraphic elabora¬ 
tion. Thus characters such as a, ka, and ra, which end with verticals at the bottom, 
developed ornamental loops to the lower left (e.g., f ka). The diacritic vowel signs 
were also often elaborated with extensions and flourishes. These more elaborate forms 
are characteristic of the Deccan style, especially in the eastern Deccan. Here, in in¬ 
scriptions from such sites as Nagarjunakonda, AmaravatT, and Jaggayyapeta, we find 
extreme calligraphic developments with long vertical flourishes above and below 
many of the letters (cf. 2.5.3.1). In general, we can begin to perceive in this period a 
broad differentiation between the northern scripts, which are beginning to develop 
their characteristic squarish and angular forms, and the southern scripts with their 
typically rounded and flowing shapes. 

2.2.53 The fourth through sixth centuries a.d. 

During this period, conventionally referred to as the “Gupta era,” the degree of 
regional differentiation continued to increase. The northern and southern groups 
were by now clearly differentiated, and other distinct regional scripts made their 
appearance, for instance, in central India. In the north, the inscriptions of the Guptas 
and their contemporaries were written in regional varieties of the northern script, 
which may be called, following Sircar’s terminology (IIEP 113; cf. 2.2.2), “late 
BrahmI.” The varieties of the northern Gupta script have traditionally been classi¬ 
fied as western and eastern, the latter being characterized mainly by cursivized forms 
of la (?) and ha ft) and the looped sa (Ji). But Dani (DIP 102ff.) has shown that this 
division is oversimplified, and he classifies the northern script into regional 
subvarieties such as the KausambI (roughly equivalent to the old “eastern” style), 
Mathura, and Malwa styles. In general, the northern scripts of the Gupta era are 
characterized by the continued extension of various forms of the head mark or, as 
it now can be called, the top line. The shapes of the individual characters also con¬ 
tinued to develop; among the changes which prefigure important characteristics of 
later scripts are the prolongation of the right arm in ga, 5 ta, bha, and *1 sa; the 
looped form of ^ na; and the development of the dot inside 8 tha into a horizontal 
line. 
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In central India the peculiar “box-headed script” began to develop during this pe¬ 
riod. The principal characteristic of this script, namely, the square head mark, is noted 
in some northern Gupta inscriptions, but its full development, with the letters them¬ 
selves molded into characteristically square, angular forms, first appeared in the in¬ 
scriptions of the Vakatakas. This highly stylized script enjoyed a long period of popu¬ 
larity in central India, where it continued to be used into the seventh century, 110 and 
also spread to the south, where it appears in some Kadamba and Pallava inscriptions. 

In the south, we now begin to see clearly, for instance, in the inscriptions of the 
Kadambas and early Calukyas, the strong preference for rounded forms and wavy 
lines which is to characterize most of the southern scripts of subsequent centuries up 
to modem times. 111 In some inscriptions from the earlier part of this period we find 
peculiar aberrant forms, apparently cursive modifications, of certain letters such as 
<s ta, t na , $ ma, and sa in the Mayidavolu (SI 1.457-61) and other early Pallava 
copper plates. But in general the southern scripts of this and subsequent periods tended 
to be more conservative as regards the basic shapes of the characters, which under¬ 
went less radical reformation than in the north. 


2.2.5.4 The development of the regional scripts in the early medieval 
period ( ca. seventh-tenth centuries a.d.) 

Around the late sixth century, the so-called Gupta script of northern India evolved 
into a distinct new script for which the preferred name is Siddhamatrka, 112 which 
was to have a profound effect on the subsequent development of the northern scripts. 
Early specimens of this script include the Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahanaman (a.d. 
588/89; CII 3, 274-8) and the Lakkha Mandal prasasti (Appendix, no. 8). It contin¬ 
ued to be used into the tenth century, undergoing a gradual transformation into 
Devanagarl during the latter part of this period. Siddhamatrka was used as an epi- 
graphic script not only in northern and eastern India but also in the west, where it 
replaced the southern-style scripts which until then had predominated there, and 
occasionally in the Deccan and even in the far south, for example, in the Pattadakal 
biscript inscription (El 3, 1-7; see 2.5.4). In this respect it prefigured the role of its 
daughter script, Devanagarl, as a quasi-national script which was sometimes preferred 
to the local scripts for writing Sanskrit. 

The Siddhamatrka script is principally characterized by a strongly angular aspect, 
with a sharp angle (whence the term “acute-angled script”) at the lower right comer of 
each letter, reflecting the influence of pen-and-ink writing on the epigraphic script; by 

110. So according to Sircar in IIEP 113; according to C. Sivaramamurti (IESIS 202) it remained 
in use into the eighth or ninth centuries. 

111. This characteristic of the southern scripts is usually explained as a result of the exigencies of 
writing with a stylus on palm leaves. This explanation has, however, been challenged in IC 11.680—1, 
where it is attributed to the influence of calligraphic tendencies. 

112. The script has also been referred to by several other names, such as “acute-angled,” “early 
NagarT,” “Kutila,” or “Vikata.” (The latter two result from apparent misinterpretations of descriptive 
terms found in various inscriptions; see Bidder, El 1, 1892, 75-6; Fleet, CII 3, 201; and Sircar, El 36, 
1965-66. 50). The name Siddhamatrka is reported by Al-Blrunl, and appears to be corroborated by the 
term “Siddham” which is applied to it by Buddhist tradition in East Asia. This is thus one of the few 
cases wherein we know the traditional name for one of the premodern scripts (cf. 2.2.2). 
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the extension of the head mark into wedgelike or triangular forms (whence it is some¬ 
times referred to as “nail-headed”); and by a strong tendency toward calligraphic elabo¬ 
ration, especially in the treatment of the vowel diacritics and subscript consonants (see 
2.5.3.1). Some of the vowel signs are highly developed; in particular, the curves of 
diacritic i and I are extended downward to the point that they are equal to or even greater 
in height than the consonant character to which they are attached, prefiguring the de¬ 
velopment of vertical lines as vowel markers in DevanagarT. The shapes of certain let¬ 
ters underwent major alterations, particularly in the later stages of the script wherein 
the bipartite ya (u) and loopedfaz ($), which would become characteristic of DevanagarT 
and other northern scripts, began to make their appearance. 

In the far northwest, the Proto-Sarada script first emerged around the beginning 
of the seventh century. This isolated variety is the ancestor of the later Sarada and 
other scripts of the northwestern subgroup (see 2.2.5.5). 

In the upper part of southern India, what may now be called the Telugu-Kannada 
script continued its separate development. Changes in the characters were largely 
determined by a strong tendency toward rounded and enclosed forms; thus 3 ka and 
0 ra have fully enclosed shapes, and the left member of op ya grew into an ovoid. The 
base of several letters such as pa, da, and tha (©) developed a pronounced notch, 
which was to become characteristic of the later forms of the script. 

In the far south, three scripts, namely, Grantha, Tamil, and Vatteruttu, made their 
appearance in the early medieval period; of these, the first was used for writing San¬ 
skrit, the other two for Tamil. These scripts constitute a distinct subgroup, and while 
there is no question that all three are BrahmI-derived, the precise details of their evo¬ 
lution are still somewhat unclear and controversial, due mainly to the paucity of in- 
scriptional materials in the centuries immediately preceding their appearance. Although 
Biihler (BIP 75) thought that the Tamil script was derived from a northern alphabet, it 
is nowadays recognized that it, along with Grantha and Vatteruttu, developed from 
earlier southern scripts (cf. IIEP 124 and IESIS 222). Grantha and Tamil in their earlier 
stages resembled the forerunner of the Telugu-Kannada script, and are presumably 
derived from it. Vatteruttu, which Biihler (BIP 51-6) thought to be a cursive variety of 
Tamil, is nowadays generally considered to be a separately developed script; some 
scholars 113 have recently pointed out apparent affinities with the later stages of the Tamil 
Brahml script (2.2.5.1) and suggest that Vatteruttu is actually the descendant of it. 

2.2.5.5 Developments in the later medieval period: Origins of the 
modern Indie scripts (ca. a.d. 1000 onward) 

In northern India, the late forms of Siddhamatrka gradually shaded into early ver¬ 
sions of the modem northern scripts, the most important of which is the Nagari or 
DevanagarT script. 114 Biihler (BIP 51) cited examples of inscriptions in Nagari, or 
showing Nagari characteristics, as early as the eighth or even seventh centuries, but 
V. S. Sukthankar 115 argued that there are actually no authentic specimens of this script 

113. Mahalingam, ESIP 299-307; K. G. Krishnan, El 40, 1973-74, 91-2. 

114. On these terms, see IC 11.678. 

115. “Palaeographic Notes,” in Commemorative Essays Presented to Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhan- 
darkar (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1917; reprint ed. as R. G. Bhandarkar Com¬ 
memoration Volume [Delhi: Bharatiya Publishing House, 1977]), 309-22. 
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earlier than two Silahara inscriptions from Kanheri dated a.d. 851 and 877/78 (CII 
6, 3-8). By the beginning of the eleventh century, Devanagarl has supplanted 
Siddhamatrka for epigraphic and literary purposes and has essentially attained its 
modem form, characterized by the horizontal top line across the entire character, rec¬ 
tangular comers and generally square frame, and fully extended vowel diacritics. The 
individual characters have by now undergone extensive, sometimes radical remodel¬ 
ing, as in the case of ja, tha, and ha. Thus, although numerous subvarieties of (Deva-) 
nagarl are known from both epigraphic and literary sources from different times and 
regions, by about a.d. 1000 it can be said to have essentially achieved its standard form. 
As such, it became the closest thing to a national script of India for writing Sanskrit; 
although the regional scripts continued to be widely used for this purpose in medieval, 
and to a considerable extent still in modem, times, Nagarl was not rarely used for San¬ 
skrit inscriptions outside of northern India, including the Deccan and the far south (the 
so-called Nandi-nagarT variety; for examples see IESIS 184-93). 116 

In the northeast, the local derivative of Siddhamatrka was the script known 
as Proto-Bengali or GaudI, which was current from the tenth to the fourteenth 
centuries. 117 This, in turn, gave rise to the modem eastern scripts, namely, Bengali- 
Assamese, Oriya, 118 and Maithili, which became clearly differentiated around the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

In the far northwest, Proto-Sarada developed into the Sarada script of Kashmir 
and neighboring hill regions, which was important both as an epigraphic and literary 
script in medieval times and as the forerunner of the Punjabi (GurmukhT) and other 
scripts of the western Himalayas and adjoining areas. 

In upper southern India, the Telugu-Kannada script began to approach the mod¬ 
em forms of Kannada and Telugu in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. These 
two scripts are only minimally differentiated, the main contrast being the shape of 
the head mark, which takes a form like a check mark in Telugu and a horizontal line 
with a hook at the upper right in Kannada. 

In the far south, the Tamil and Gran tha scripts continued to develop and approxi¬ 
mated their modem forms by about the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as seen, 
for example, in the inscriptions of the Vijayanagara kings. At about the same period, 
the Malayalam script developed out of Grantha. 

2.2.5.6 Extra-Indian derivatives ofBrahmT 

In ancient times, Brahml and its derivatives were in use over a vast area of the 
Indian-influenced regions of Asia, and thus came to be the parent of several impor¬ 
tant scripts of these regions. The Tibetan script is evidently derived from a form of 
Siddhamatrka of about the seventh century, adapted to the phonetic structure of the 
Tibetan language. According to some authorities, 119 the Indian prototype came into 
Tibet through a central Asian intermediary. 

116. Various other local scripts of northern and western India, such as Modi and KayethI, devel¬ 
oped out of Nagarl; of these, only the Gujarati script has attained any importance as an epigraphic script 
(see 3.4.3), the others being used mainly for ephemeral documents in the local languages. 

117. See, for example, the Nalanda inscription of Vipulasrlmitra, Appendix, no. 12. 

118. The Oriya script actually appears to have had a composite origin, with secondary influences 
from the southern scripts and Nagarl (IC 11.680). 

119. E.g., A. H. Francke, El 11, 1911-12, 269. 
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The Sinhalese script is thought to be essentially a local development from an early 
form of BrahmT, which is well attested in the early cave inscriptions of Sri Lanka 
(3.1.4.2.2 and 4.3.7.1). But the evolution of the Sinhalese script over the centuries 
has been strongly influenced by other Indian models, especially Grantha (see DIP 
215-25, esp. 216). 

In Southeast Asia, Indian scripts came into wide use from the early centuries of 
the Christian era on (4.3.7.5-4.3.7.11). Although northern scripts were occasionally 
found there, the predominant form was from the beginning a script which, according 
to most authorities, is derived from the southern script used by the early Pallava kings, 
often referred to as Pallava Grantha. Others, however (e.g., Sircar, IIEP 132-3), have 
noted paleographic similarities in the early Southeast Asian inscriptions to scripts of 
the western coastal region of India. In view of the close relationship between the early 
southern and western scripts, it is difficult to reach a definite conclusion as to the 
exact geographical origin of the early Southeast Asian form of BrahmT (cf. DIP 
232-3), but the predominant influence does seem to have been from the south. 

Whatever may have been the precise origin of the Southeast Asian form of BrahmT, 
it rapidly developed local characteristics of its own, which may be broadly charac¬ 
terized as a tendency toward curved and wavy lines (somewhat like those of the 
Telugu-Kannada script), calligraphic elaboration in the form of extended curves and 
curls, and a precise and artistic ductus. 120 Over the centuries this script gradually de¬ 
veloped into local varieties, used both for Sanskrit and for the indigenous languages, 
and these in turn eventually evolved, through various processes of differentiation and 
phonetic adaptation, into the later and modem scripts used for Thai, Lao, Cambo¬ 
dian, and Burmese. 121 


2.3 The KharosthT Script 

S. Konow, KharoshthT Inscriptions . . . (CII 2.1); A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, and 
E. Senart, KharosthT Inscriptions Discovered by Sir Aurel Stein . . . [KI]; C. C. Das 
Gupta, The Development of the KharosthT Script [DKS]; S. J. Mangalam, KharosthT 
Script ; J. Brough, The GandharT Dharmapada [GD]; G. Biihler, “The Origin of the 
KharosthT Alphabet” [OKA]; SAI, 84-105. 

2.3.1 Geographical range 

The presumptive homeland and principal area of the use of KharosthT script (see table 
2.5) was the territory along and around the Indus, Swat, and Kabul River Valleys of 


120. See, for example, the V3t Ph’u inscription. Appendix, no. 9. 

121. On the origin and development of Cambodian and other Southeast Asian scripts, see the re¬ 
cent studies of J. G. de Casparis, “Palaeography as an Auxiliary Discipline in Research on Early South 
East Asia,” in R. B. Smith and W. Watson, eds., Early South East Asia: Essays in Archaeology, His¬ 
tory and Historical Geography (New York: Oxford University Press, 1979), 380-94, and H. B. Sarkar, 
“The Introduction of the Indian Art of Writing to Southeast Asia,” chapter 7 of his Cultural Relations 
Between India and Southeast Asian Countries (New Delhi: Indian Council for Cultural Relations/Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1985), 168-79. 



Table 2.5. Kharosthi Script 


VOWELS 
Full or initial forms 


a 7 ? u 3 


e 7 o ? 


am 2 


Medial (postconsonantal) forms 


| ka 7i | ki ^ [ ku | ke ^ [ ko j kam Jt 


CONSONANTS 



Unvoiced 

unaspirated 

Voiced 

aspirated 

Voiced 

unaspirated 

Voiced 

aspirated 

Nasal 

Semi¬ 

vowel 

Sibilant 

Guttural 

ka 

•a 


H 

m 

gha 



ha 

z 

Palatal 

ca ^ 

E93 

ja 

y 

RB1 

fia 

p 

ya 

A 

$a 


Retroflex 

ta 

•f 

tha 

7 

da 

H 

dha T 

na 

r 

ra *7 


MM 

Dental 

ta 


tha 

+ 

da 

i 


na 

<i 

la 

1 

sa f 9 

Labial 

pa 

r 

pha 

T* 

ba 

*7 

bha Tt 

ma 


va 

*7 



Conjunct consonants (representative examples) 


ksa V 

tra *2 

tva *27 

pra t 

rva <?> 

sta ^ 

spa ^ 

sya y 


Note: These are normalized forms based on inscriptions of ca. first century A.D. 
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the modern North-West Frontier Province of Pakistan; that is, the ancient Gandhara 
and adjoining regions, with whose MIA language, nowadays usually called “Gand- 
harl” (see 3.1.4.2.1), the script is almost invariably associated (see map 1). In Konow’s 
words, "The KharoshthT area proper may be defined as extending from about 69° to 
73° 30' E. and from the Hindu Kush to about 33° N., and there can be little doubt that 
its place of origin was Gandhara, perhaps more especially Taxila” (CII 2.1, xiv). 122 

But although Konow’s general comments about the KharosthI area “proper” still 
hold true, numerous discoveries since his time have provided many examples of in¬ 
scriptions and other documents in KharosthI script ranging over a much broader 
area. 123 To the far west and northwest, we can now add to the handful of inscriptions 
known to Konow several more specimens (for details see 4.3.7.3) from sites along 
the Kabul River in Afghanistan as far west as Wardak or Khawat, 124 some thirty 
miles west of Kabul. Recent archaeological excavations have also yielded numer¬ 
ous KharosthI inscriptions from north of the Hindu Kush, in ancient Bactria, both in 
sites in northern Afghanistan such as Qunduz and in several places in the former Soviet 
republics of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan (see 4.3.7.3 and 4.3.7.4). 

In the far north, graffiti in KharosthI have recently been found in large numbers 
at various sites around Chilas and other places along the upper course of the Indus 
River (see 4.3.3.1). These new discoveries provide a connecting link between the cen¬ 
tral KharosthI area and the previously isolated KharosthI inscription from Khalatse 125 
along the Indus in Ladakh. 

To the south and southwest, sporadic examples of KharosthI inscriptions were 
known to Konow (there are no major subsequent discoveries in this area) along the 
lower Indus as far as Mohenjo-Daro, and in Baluchistan; 126 and to the southeast, in 
Kangra 127 and in the region around Delhi and Mathura. 128 Occasional stray finds of 
KharosthI letters farther to the east and south are not indicative of significant use of 
the script in those regions. Thus a plaque with a KharosthI inscription found at 
Kumrahar (Patna; CII 2.1, 177-8) is most likely an import from the northwest (CII 
2.1, xiv), and the apparent occurrence of a few KharosthI letters on the bases of pillars 
from Bharhut (Satna Dist., MP) as reported by Cunningham 129 is of uncertain signi¬ 
ficance. Still farther afield, the well-known occurrence of the single word lipikarena 
in KharosthI in three Asokan inscriptions from Karnataka (see 4.3.1.1 n. 67) is evi¬ 
dently only a scribe’s flourish. 130 


122. See also Konow’s map of the fmdspots of KharosthI inscriptions (CII 2.1, xiv), and the maps 
in G. Fussman, “GandharT ecrite, Gandharl parlee” (for reference see the bibliography), 434—5. 

123. For a survey of these discoveries, see Fussman, “GandharT ecrite, GandharT parlee,” 444—51. 

124. I.e., the Wardak vase inscription, CII 2.1, 165-70. 

125. CII 2.1, 79-81. 

126. Tor Dherai, CII 2.1, 173-6. 

127. Both of the Kangra inscriptions, from Pathyar (CII 2.1, 178) and Kanhiara (ibid., 178-9), 
are biscripts, with the text given (with some variation) in both KharosthI and BrahmI. 

128. Karnal, CII 2.1, 179; Rawal, ibid., 161-2; Mathura, ibid., 30-49. 

129. The Stupa of Bharhut, 8 and pi. VIII. 

130. Cf. Konow, CII 2.1, xiv. Reports by B. N. Mukhcrjcc (c.g., Quarterly Review of Historical 
Studies 29.2, 1989-90, 6-14) of inscriptions in KharosthI or a mixed KharosthT-Brahml script from 
West Bengal and even farther to the east are of questionable validity; see SAI 91-2 for evaluation and 
further references. 
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In the form of legends on the coins of the Indo-Greek and Scythian kings, KharosthT 
script was also in use over a wide area of northern India and adjoining regions, includ¬ 
ing the western coastal region. Noteworthy in the latter region are the coins of the 
early Western Ksatrapas Nahapana and Castana, whose coins had legends in three 
scripts—Greek, BrahmT, and KharosthT. 

Finally, in and around the third century a.d. KharosthT was a major script for 
epigraphic and literary purposes in central Asia, as attested especially by the abun¬ 
dant finds of official documents of the Shan-shan (Kroraina) kingdom on the south¬ 
ern rim of the Tarim Basin written on leather and wood (see 4.3.7.12) as well as of 
other inscriptions, and by the birch-bark manuscript of the Dharmapada in KharosthT 
script from the region of Khotan (Brough, GD). Some still unpublished KharosthT 
documents, apparently of later date, have also been found at sites on the north of the 
Tarim Basin. 131 A few KharosthT inscriptions have even been found in China proper, 
for instance, at Lo-yang (see 4.3.7.12). 

Thus, while the KharosthT script developed and remained concentrated in the 
Gandhara region, it also spread over a wide area within and far beyond the immedi¬ 
ately adjoining portions of modem Pakistan and Afghanistan. The spread of KharosthT 
was no doubt promoted by its use by the Indo-Scythian rulers, and especially by the 


131. See n. 138. 
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Kusana kings, who seem to have been responsible for its introduction into the north 
Indian heartland on the one hand and Bactria on the other. The expansion of KharosthI 
was also intimately connected with the spread of Buddhism under the patronage of 
the aforementioned rulers, as is indicated by the content of the inscriptions from 
outlying regions such as Bactria and China; these inscriptions, mostly dedicatory and 
memorial in content, are often hardly distinguishable in form from similar inscrip¬ 
tions from India, and presumably reflect the presence of Gandharl-speaking Indian 
monks in the Buddhist monasteries of these places. 

2.3.2 Chronological range 

The KharosthI script first appears in inscriptions in the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
rock edicts of Asoka, datable to the middle of the third century b.c. In these early records 
the script appears as a more or less fully developed system, which may be taken to 
indicate a significant prehistory. But it is difficult to estimate how long such a pre¬ 
sumed developmental period might have taken, though it is likely on historical and 
paleographic grounds (see 2.3.6) that KharosthI originated sometime during the 
Achaemenian era. 132 Biihler (OKA 50 = OIBA 98) was inclined on paleographic 
grounds to date the origin of KharosthI to the earlier phase of this period, that is, around 
the beginning of the fifth century b.c., but in view of uncertainties about the details of 
his proposed Aramaic derivation (see 2.3.6), Biihler’s early dating can be accepted 
only provisionally at best. On the other hand, late dates such as ca. 330 b.c. proposed 
by Halevy 133 or after 325 b.c. suggested by Falk 134 are problematic, especially if, as 
seems most likely, the lipi referred to by Panini is KharosthI (2.1.2). In short, there is 
no clear evidence to allow us to specify the date of the origin of KharosthI with any 
more precision than sometime in the fourth, or possibly the fifth, century b.c. 

KharosthI continued to be the principal script of the northwest in the following 
centuries, flourishing during the so-called foreign period of the reigns of the Indo- 
Greek, Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian, and Kusana kings from the first century b.c. to 
the second century a.d. But the script appears to have fallen out of general use in 
South Asia itself by sometime in the third century a.d. or shortly thereafter. The lat¬ 
est datable inscription in KharosthI is probably Skarah Dherl (CII 2.1, 124-7), ap¬ 
parently dated in the year 399 of an unspecified era, usually presumed to be the “Old 
Saka” era, which would put the date of the inscription around the middle of the third 
century a.d. 135 Two other KharosthI inscriptions from Jamalgarhl and Hashtnagar 
(CII 2.1, 110-3 and 117-9) are dated in the years 359 and 384, presumably of the 
same era, confirming that the script was still in use around the period in question. 

132. E. J. Rapson (“Counter-marks on early Persian and Indian Coins,” JRAS 1895, 865-77) thought 
that some silver sigloi of the Achaemenian kings of Iran, dating from the fifth and fourth centuries b.c., 
bore countermarks consisting of aksaras in KharosthI (and Brahml; cf. 2.1.2 n. 20) scripts. However, 
Rapson’s identification' of these countermarks as syllables of the Indian alphabets was called into ques¬ 
tion by G. F. Hill (“Notes on the Imperial Persian Coinage,” Journal of Hellenic Studies 39, 1919, 116-29) 
and is no longer generally accepted, so that they cannot be taken as specimens of pre-Mauryan KharosthI. 

133. JA, ser. 8, vol. 6, 1885, 267; Revue Semitique 3, 1895, 378-80. (For full references see 2.3.6.) 

134. SAI 104. 

135. See section 5.5.1.2. Konow, following W. E. van Wijk, places the epoch of the era in ques¬ 
tion in 84 b.c., so that the date of the inscription would correspond to a.d. 315. 
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A series of KharosthI image inscriptions from Jaulian (CII 2.1, 92-7) were at¬ 
tributed by John Marshall 136 on archaeological grounds to a date as late as the sec¬ 
ond half of the fifth century a.d., and taken as evidence that “KharoshthT was still 
the ordinary script of the townspeople of Taxila” at this period. But Konow sus¬ 
pected that these inscriptions may have been copies of older ones, and thus do not 
constitute evidence that KharosthI was still in active use at this late date. It is thus 
safest to conclude that KharosthI probably fell out of general use in South Asia in 
or around the third century a.d., but it may have been used occasionally for another 
century or more. 

This conclusion is supported by the material from central Asia, where the 
KharosthI documents from Niya and other sites on the southern rim of the Tarim 
Basin (4.3.7.12) are also approximately datable to the third and early fourth centu¬ 
ries, mainly on the grounds of their co-occurrence with a Chinese document dated 
a.d. 269. 137 It is possible, however, that KharosthI continued to be used in the cities 
of the northern rim of the Tarim Basin well after this time; documents in this script 
were reported to have been found there together with others in the Kuchean language 
datable to the seventh century. 138 But since these documents are still unpublished 
their significance remains uncertain, and there is still no firm evidence that KharosthI 
survived much longer than the third century. 

The decline of KharosthI around the third century a.d. can presumably be attrib¬ 
uted to historical developments of this time. With the decline and fall of the Kusana 
empire, the center of political power in South Asia began to shift from the northwest 
toward northern and northeastern India. This development presumably reduced the 
importance of KharosthI as the regional script of the former area, with the eventual 
result that it was supplanted entirely by the pan-Indian BrahmT. 

2.3.3 Uses of KharosthI 

In South Asia, the KharosthI script is preserved principally in inscriptions, mostly 
on stone but also on metal and other materials, numbering in the hundreds. The vast 
majority of these are Buddhist records, mostly concerning pious donations and foun¬ 
dations. KharosthI was also extensively used in the coin legends of the Indo-Greeks, 
Indo-Scythians, and other foreign rulers of India, as well as of some indigenous polities 
such as the so-called tribal republics of the Audumbaras, Kunindas, and Rajanyas. 
KharosthI was rarely used by itself on coins; most specimens are biscriptual (or even 
triscriptual), in combination with legends in Greek and/or Brahml (2.3.1). 

KharosthI is also well attested, in relics from central Asia, in nonmonumental 
functions. In the Niya documents (2.3.1) it functions as an administrative script, while 
the manuscript of the Dharmapada attests to its literary usage. 139 Moreover, the fact 


136. Excavations at Taxila: The Stupas and Monasteries at Jaulian (MASI 7, 1921). 10. 

137. See John Brough, “Comments on Third-Century Shan-shan and the History of Buddhism,” 
BSOAS 28, 1965, 582-612 (esp. 604). 

138. IC 11.672; H. W. Bailey in D. Winton Thomas, ed., Essays and Studies Presented to Stanley 
Arthur Cook (London: Taylor’s Foreign Press, 1950), 121. 

139. This latter function is also reflected in occasional quotations from canonical texts in inscrip¬ 
tions (see 7.3.2.2), and also by the use of KharosthI for writing Sanskrit in a few of the central Asian 
documents (e.g., KI no. 511). 
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that some Chinese Buddhist texts reflect originals in the Gandhar! language (see 
3.1.4.2.1 n. 23), and hence, presumably, in Kharosthi script, confirms that KharosthT 
was in its day a major vehicle of culture in the Buddhist circles of northwestern India. 
Thus the judgments of earlier scholars such as Biihler, which were based mainly on 
the somewhat misleading evidence of the bilingual coin legends and the then fairly 
sparse repertoire of inscriptions and other KharosthI records, to the effect that 
“KharosthI held always . . . only a secondary position by the side of the Brahma al¬ 
phabet even in Northwestern India” 140 are no longer valid in light of subsequent dis¬ 
coveries which have vastly enhanced our understanding of the important historical 
and cultural role of this script. 


2.3.4 Paleographic features of Kharosthi 

Unlike BrahmT and the many scripts derived from it, Kharosthi, alone among Indie 
scripts, 141 is written from right to left. Unlike the highly symmetrical, “monumen¬ 
tal” early BrahmT script, Kharosthi has a cursive ductus which would seem to reflect 
an origin in a “clerk’s” script, written with pen and ink. 142 The Kharosthi script also 
contrasts with BrahmT in that it is top-oriented; that is, the distinctive features of each 
character tend to be at the top instead of at the bottom as in BrahmT. 

As noted earlier (2.1.3), Kharosthi employs essentially the same diacritically 
modified consonantal syllabic system of BrahmT and its derivatives, despite some 
important differences in detail. The script comprises a basic set of consonantal sym¬ 
bols with inherent a, “full” vowel signs used for word initial and non-postconsonantal 
vowels, and diacritic signs attached to the consonants to indicate postconsonantal 
vowels. The main difference in graphic principle between BrahmT and KharosthT is 
that the latter for the most part 143 does not differentiate long and short vowels. That 
is to say, the vowel signs, both full and diacritic, designate vowel quality but not 
quantity. For example, the same sign represents either i or I, and the inherent post- 
consonantal vowel can be read as either a or a (to be understood by context); thus 
7) = ka or ka; ft = ki or AT, and so on. The full or initial vowel signs further differ from 
those of BrahmT in that they are all constructed from the basic vowel sign for a to 
which are affixed the postconsonantal vowel diacritics to form initial i, u, and so on; 
thus 9 = initial ala, while ?- = initial Hi. 

As in BrahmT, the inherent vowel system necessitates the formation of conso¬ 
nantal conjuncts or ligatures, though the methods and details of their formation in 
KharosthT are somewhat different and sometimes problematic. The basic principle 
is the same as that of BrahmT, with the two or more consonants of a phonetic cluster 
joined graphically from top to bottom, with or without abbreviation of one of them. 


140. OKA 44 = OIBA 92; cf. also OIBA 51. 

141. Except for occasional examples of early BrahmT inscriptions written from right to left; see 
2.2.3.2.4. 

142. Cf. Biihler, OKA 49 = OIBA 97: “The Kharosthi alphabet is not a Pandit’s, but a clerk’s, 
alphabet.” 

143. For the development in the later period of a system for differentiating vowel quantity in 
KharosthT, see section 2.3.8. 
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Some of the resulting conjuncts, for example, £ ska <T sa + 'hka, are self-evident, 
but many others involve alterations of the constituent parts to the point that they 
may become unrecognizable. As in later forms of Brahml and its derivatives (see 
2.2.5.2), ra (which is especially common in KharosthI texts, since the Gandharl lan¬ 
guage tends to retain it in consonantal groups; see 3.1.2.3 and 3.1.4.2.1) develops 
special forms for both pre- and postconsonantal position: for example, L ]ra+'Jva> 
rva; ~2 = vra. Similarly (and again as in BrahmT), 144 postconsonantal ya has a spe¬ 
cial form, as in J sya. 

Other consonantal combinations, particularly those involving stops and sibilants, 
are also prone to take special and often obscure forms in KharosthI, for instance, 
sa + 9 ta > ^ sta. Some special consonantal signs are problematic in that both their 
graphic constituents and their phonetic value are uncertain, notably the common 
character y, which regularly corresponds to Sanskrit ksa ]4S but which can hardly be 
derived from a graphic combination of 'hka and T sa; Dani (DIP 259) considers it a 
reduction of y cha, while Rapson (KI III.320 n. 3) suggests a connection with f sa. 
Thus it is not at all certain that KharosthI characters of this type are really conjuncts in 
the standard sense of the term; they may have arisen from modifications of single 
consonants, or may have been created ad hoc to represent phonemes peculiar to the 
Gandharl language. 

Such developments are characteristic of KharosthI, which in general was more 
flexible and adaptable to linguistic change than BrahmT, for instance, in creating 
diacritically or otherwise modified characters to indicate new sounds such as fric- 
ativized intervocalic consonants which developed in the Gandharl language (see 
3.1.4.2.1). The virtual absence of such modified characters in Brahml and its pre¬ 
modem Indian derivatives does not indicate that the other MIA languages did not 
develop such new sounds, but rather that in the Sanskrit-dominated cultural milieu 
in which these scripts functioned the phonetic repertoire of Sanskrit and its imme¬ 
diate MIA derivatives was taken as definitive and unalterable. In the KharosthI/ 
Gandharl sphere, however, the influence of Sanskrit, while by no means totally 
absent, 146 was far less pervasive, so that the script was relatively free to grow and 
change in accordance with phonetic changes in Gandharl. 

On the whole, KharosthI orthography tends to be informal, approximative, and 
often inconsistent. Geminate consonants, for instance, are normally indicated by the 
single consonant, and unaspirate-aspirate clusters by the simple aspirate (e.g., budha 
for buddha ). 147 


144. These similarities between the two scripts need not result from a direct influence of one on 
the other, but rather are presumably independent parallel developments conditioned by the statistical 
frequency in Gandharl and Sanskrit of conjuncts with semivowels, which naturally led to the creation 
of cursive ligatures. 

145. On the phonetic value of this character, which is variously transliterated as cha (incorrectly), 
ch’a , or ksa, see section 3.1.2.3. 

146. A clear example of Sanskritization in KharosthT/Gandharl is the Sui Vihar copper plate in¬ 
scription (CII 2.1, 138-41), whose orthography is strongly Sanskritized, e.g., using -sya (rather than 
-sa) for the genitive singular ending. 

147. These features are, however, not untypical of epigraphic Prakrits generally, especially in the 
earlier period; see 3.1.1. 
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2.3.5 The name of the script 

The script which is nowadays generally known as Kharosthi (or Kharosti, KharostrT, 
etc.) was until the end of the nineteenth century referred to by various names such as 
“Bactrian,” “Indo-Bactrian,” “Kabulian,” “Bactro-Pali,” “Ariano-Pali,” and so on. 148 
It was T[errien] de Lacouperie who proposed in 1886-87 149 that the name KharosthI, 
the second in the list of sixty-four scripts in the Lalitavistara (2.1.1), should corre¬ 
spond to the northwestern script, on the grounds that the corresponding script in the 
Fa yiian chu lin is described as written from right to left. De Lacouperie’s sugges¬ 
tion was adopted by Btihler and others, and has won nearly universal acceptance. 150 

The correct form of this name and its meaning, however, are still uncertain. Vari¬ 
ous spellings appear in different manuscripts of the various Buddhist and Jaina script 
lists: kharostT, khalosti, and karottT in the Lalitavistara ; kharostT and kharastrT in the 
Mahavastw, and kharotthT and kharotthiya in the Ardha-magadhI dialect of the Jaina 
texts. In the Fa yiian chu lin the name of the script is given as K’(i)a-lu-she-t’o (in 
O. Franke’s transliteration), which according to Franke 151 would correspond to San¬ 
skrit kharostha. These testimonia are not sufficient to definitively reconstruct the original 
form of the name, and the now conventional spelling kharosthi, as adopted by Btihler 
in his authoritative works on paleography (BIP) and on the origin of the script (OKA), 
is by no means certain; some modem scholars prefer the forms kharostT or kharostrT . 152 
Since the word was very likely not originally Sanskrit or even Indie, variations in spelling 
may have arisen partly from different Sanskritizations of the original name of the script. 

As for the etymology of the name, in 1902 Sylvain Levi 153 first proposed that the 
name was actually a geographical term, reconstructed as *kharostra from the Chi¬ 
nese K’ia-lu-shu-ta-le , supposedly a toponym for Kashgar. R. Pischel, 154 however, 
doubted that a remote central Asian region could have given its name to the Indian 
script, and preferred the traditional attribution in the Fa yiian chu lin of the script (as 
first pointed out by de Lacouperie) to a sage K’(i)a-lu-she-t’o, which name, according 
to the accompanying gloss, means ‘ass-lip’, suggesting an Indie original kharostha. 
Levi responded in 1904 155 with an expanded and modified statement of his views in 
which he reidentified the “Kharostra” country not specifically with Kashgar but rather 


148. Cf. 6.2.2 n. 59. Alexander Cunningham ( Coins of Ancient India from the Earliest Times . . . 
[London: B. Quaritch, 1891], 31) proposed the more appropriate term “Gandharian,” but this sugges¬ 
tion did not win much acceptance (unlike H. W. Bailey’s more successful suggestion many decades 
later of “Gandharl” for the language with which the script was linked; see 3.1.4.2.1). 

149. Babylonian and Oriental Record 1, 59-60 (cf. 2.2.2 n. 39). 

150. IC (11.670—2) still holds to the term “arameo-indien” for the earlier forms of the script in India 
on the grounds that the term “Kharosthi” properly applies to the central Asian form of the script; but 
this is probably not correct. 

151. IA 34, 1905, 21 (see n. 154 for full reference). 

152. See, e.g., B. N. Mukherjee, “A Note on the Name KharoshthT,” JAS 23, 1981. 13-15. 

153. “L’dcriture kharostrT et son berceau,” BEFEO 2, 1902, 246-53 (esp. 248) = “The Kharoshtri 
Writing and Its Cradle,” IA 33, 1904, 79-84 (esp. 81). 

154. In O. Franke and R. Pischel, “Kaschgar und die Kharosthi,” Sitzungsberichte der koniglich 
Preussichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (Phil.-hist. Klasse) 1903, 184-96 and 735-45 = 
“Kashgar and the Kharoshthi,” IA 34, 1905, 21-7 and 41-6. 

155. “Notes chinoises sur l’lnde IV: Le pays de Kharostra et l’ecriture kharostrT,” BEFEO 4, 1904, 
543-79 = “The Kharostra Country and the Kharostri Writing,” IA 35. 1906, 1-30. 
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with the entire intermediate region between China and India, and endorsed the spell¬ 
ing kharostrT on the grounds that it could be connected with the “donkeys and camels” 
(Sanskrit kharostra) which are characteristic of the region in question. 

None of these explanations being particularly convincing, several other sugges¬ 
tions of a non-Indic origin for the name Kharost(h)! have been offered. Albert 
Ludwig 156 proposed a derivation from an unattested Aramaic *hariittd predicted on 
the basis of the root HRS (Hebrew)/ HRT (Aramaic) ‘engrave’, and Bidder (OIBA 
114 n. 1) seemed willing to accept this as an alternative to the traditional etymology. 
Others have looked for Iranian or semi-Iranian etymologies, most persuasive among 
which is Jean Przyluski’s suggestion 157 connecting the name with that of Kharaposta, 
given in the Mahamayuri as one of the yaksas of northwestern India and rendered 
into Chinese as ‘hide of donkey’ ( <khara ‘donkey’ + Iranian post ‘hide’). Kharosthal 
Kharosthi, and so on, would evidently result from an incorrect Sanskritization of the 
Prakrit form of the word in question. According to Przyluski, the application of the 
name to the script can be attributed to the practice (actually attested in some of 
the central Asian Kharosthi documents) of writing on the hides of donkeys and other 
animals. 158 He also suggested a connection of the name Kharaposta with that of king 
Kharaosta, known from coins and from the Mathura lion capital inscriptions. This 
suggestion was taken up by H. Humbach, 159 who proposed that the script was named 
directly after King Kharaosta, with whom its importation into India proper may have 
been associated. Humbach’s explanation is endorsed by Falk (SAI90). More recently, 
H. W. Bailey 160 has proposed several possible Iranian etymologies for Kharosthi, of 
which the most compelling is *xsaOra-pistra ‘royal writing’. 

All in all, the question of the origin and meaning of the name Kharosthi remains 
problematic, but it appears that the connections noted by Przyluski et al. with the 
well-attested proper names Kharaposta and Kharaosta lie at the heart of the matter. 
In all probability Kharost(h)T is a Sanskritization of an original Iranian name whose 
etymology is uncertain. The connection with khara ‘donkey’ is probably nothing more 
than folk etymology, and the original term was most likely connected with Old Ira¬ 
nian *xsa9ra ‘sovereignty’, as noted by Bailey and others, 161 though the second part 
of the word remains unclear, as does the process by which the name in question be¬ 
came associated with the script. 

2.3.6 The origin of Kharosthi 

J. Halevy, “Essai sur l’origine des ecritures indiennes,” JA, ser. 8, vol. 6,1885,243-301; 

“Un dernier mot sur le kharosthi,” Revue Semitique 3, 1895, 372-89; G. Biihler, OKA; 

C. C. Das Gupta, DKS, ch. 17, “The Origin of the Script,” 280-90; SAI 92-9. 

156. “Uber den Namen der alten linkslaufigen Schrift der Inder,” in GurupujakaumudT: Festgabe 
zum fiinfzigjdhrigen Doctorjubilaum Albrecht Weber (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1896), 68-71. 

157. “Le nom de l’ecriture kharosthi,” JRAS 1930, 43-5 = “The Name of the Kharosthi Script,” 
IA 60, 1931, 150-1. 

158. Compare Skt. pustaka ‘book’ from the same Iranian post. 

159. Review of DIP, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 63, 1968, 489-91. 

160. “KharostrT,” in Indo-Scythian Studies Being Khotanese Texts. Vol.7 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985), 46-9; see also JRAS 1978, 4. 

161. For example, F. W. Thomas, El 9, 1907-8, 139. 
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A connection between KharosthT and the Semitic scripts (see table 2.2), particularly 
Aramaic, has been evident to scholars from an early period. The Semitic connection 
was first discussed in general terms by Edward Thomas 162 as early as 1858, and the 
particular connection with Aramaic was noted by Isaac Taylor. 163 The theory was 
further developed by J. Halevy (“Essai sur Torigine,” 247-67), and was finally worked 
out in what has become the definitive statement by Buhler in OKA in 1895. 

It was presumably the right-to-left direction of KharosthT that first suggested a 
Semitic derivation. 164 This impression was reinforced by the generally Semitic ap¬ 
pearance of the script, and especially by its obvious resemblance to Aramaic. This 
presumptive relationship has been successfully worked out in detail by the previ¬ 
ously mentioned scholars to the point of virtual certainty. First of all, the historical 
circumstances of the development of KharosthT from Aramaic are easily explained 
by reference to the Achaemenian conquests in the western borderlands of India; as 
noted by Buhler, “[T]he territory of the KharosthT corresponds very closely with the 
extent of the portion of India, presumably held by the Persians” (OKA 47 = OIBA 
95). Since Aramaic served as the lingua franca of the Persian empire, it is easy to 
imagine how the Aramaic alphabet could have been adapted to the local Indian lan¬ 
guage, namely, GandharT, as “the result of the intercourse between the offices of the 
Satraps and of the native authorities” (OKA 49 = OIBA 97). 165 Moreover, the recent 
discoveries of Asokan edicts in Aramaic, including passages with Prakrit words 
written in Aramaic script and provided with glosses in the Aramaic language (see 
4.3.7.3), have confirmed the close connection of Aramaic with Indie languages and 
scripts in the Achaemenian period and following centuries. 

Second, specific relationships between the individual characters of the two scripts 
have been clearly established. In refining the only partially satisfactory formulations 
of Taylor 166 and Halevy, 167 BUhler presented in OKA what has become the authori¬ 
tative formulation of the derivation of KharosthT from Aramaic. The derivations of 
most of the characters are self-evident and beyond reasonable doubt; for instance, 
KharosthT 7 ba < Aramaic 3 bet, or na < p nun. In several cases certain alter¬ 
ations of the Aramaic prototypes have to be posited, such as inversion, 168 as in 
KharosthT 7 la< L lamed', cursivization and stroke reduction, as in 7 ga < \ gimel; 
and other alterations such as the addition of an extra stroke to disambiguate charac¬ 
ters of the new script, as in 7> ka < 7 kaph, with an extra stroke at the left to disam¬ 
biguate the derived character from KharosthT 7 ta. Since most of these alterations 
follow regular patterns and are subject to logical explanation, they do not constitute 
a weakness in the proposed derivation. As in the case of the proposed Semitic deri¬ 
vation of Brahml (see 2.2.3.2.4), the KharosthT characters for aspirate consonants 
are constructed either as secondary derivatives of the corresponding nonaspirates 


162. In his editorial notes to James Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, 11.143-70. 

163. In The Alphabet, H.256-62. 

164. But see the comments on direction of writing in section 2.2.3.2.4. 

165. In this connection Buhler also referred to the use of the Iranian word dipt ‘writing’ and vari¬ 
ous derivatives thereof in the KharosthT versions of the Asokan edicts (OKA 46-7 = OIBA 95). 

166. The Alphabet', in particular, see his chart of “The Iranian Alphabets,” 11.236. 

167. “Essai sur rorigine”; see especially plate I, facing page 252. 

168. This is in keeping with the top orientation of the derivative script; see section 2.3.4. 
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(e.g., f ga > y> gha), m or by adaptation of a phonetically similar Aramaic character 
(e.g., 9 kha < f qoph). The derivation of the KharosthI retroflexes is more problem¬ 
atic; Biihler takes them all as secondary derivatives within KharosthI (e.g., 1 tha < 
*7 ta and f da < f da), but the paleographic connections here are far from certain. 

Third, as noted earlier (2.1.3), the diacritically modified syllabic system of 
KharosthI can be best explained in historical terms as a refinement of the Semitic 
consonant-syllabic system. 170 The nondifferentiation of vowel length in KharosthI 
can be seen as an intermediate stage of development between the consonant-syllabic 
Semitic prototype and the fully vocalized Indie system as found in BrahmI. 

Thus, the three main criteria—historical, paleographic, and systemic—for estab¬ 
lishing genetic connections between scripts are satisfied in the derivation of KharosthI 
from Aramaic. The theory has accordingly been accepted by nearly all authorities 
on the subject, including many of those (e.g., Ojha, BPLM 31-7) who do not accept 
a Semitic origin for BrahmI. R. B. Pandey (PIP 53-8) is virtually alone in completely 
rejecting a Semitic origin for KharosthI in favor of the traditional view (as attested 
in Chinese sources; see 2.3.5) that “it was invented by an Indian genius whose nick¬ 
name was Kharostha, as the letters resembled ass-lips” (58). But Pandey’s arguments 
against the Semitic origin are not persuasive and do not present any significant chal¬ 
lenge to it. More recently, C. D. Chatterjee 171 and following him V. S. Pathak 172 have 
expressed doubts about the Aramaic origin of KharosthI, but their arguments are 
equally unconvincing. 

This is not to say, however, that the Aramaic derivation as formulated by Biihler 
et al. is free of problems in all details. Biihler was severely criticized on method¬ 
ological grounds by Halevy (“Un dernier mot,” 380-1), who charged, not without 
cause, that Biihler used Aramaic forms from widely differing periods and places for 
his hypothetical prototypes of KharosthI characters. 173 And among Biihler’s specific 
formulations, Halevy (op. cit., 383) rejected the derivation of KharosthI sa from 
Aramaic het as an “idee bizarre”; while this, like many of Halevy’s criticisms, seems 
unduly harsh, it does legitimately point out a weakness in Biihler’s formulation. Also 
problematic on paleographic grounds is Biihler’s derivation of + tha as a secondary 
form fromt? ta. Dani’s suggestion (DIP 258-9) to derive KharosthI tha directly from 
Aramaic 6 tet (which, along with ‘ain, is one of the two Aramaic letters for which 
Biihler found no correspondent in KharosthI) seems preferable, though the equation 
is paleographically uncertain. 

Although such problems are not nearly weighty enough to cast serious doubts 
on the Aramaic derivation as a whole, they do show that the final word has yet to 

169. According to Biihler (OKA 61 = OIBA 109), the extra stroke of gha and similarly derived 
aspirates represents a reduced form of the consonant 2 ha. 

170. According to Halevy (“Essai sur l’origine,” 248-9), the KharosthI vowel diacritics for i and 
u reflect the use of yod and waw as matres lectionis for these vowels in Aramaic, and the adoption of 
a as the inherent vowel in KharosthI is due to the absence of any such graph for that vowel in the par¬ 
ent script. 

171. “The Aramaic Language and Its Problems in the Early History of Iran and Afghanistan,” in 
Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, ed., Acarya-vandana: D. R. Bhandarkar Birth Centenary Volume (Calcutta: 
University of Calcutta, 1984), 205-26 (esp. 210-4). 

172. JESI 13, 1986, 7-8. 

173. Cf. Halevy’s similar criticism of Biihler’s BrahmI derivation, mentioned in section 2.2.3.2.4. 
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be said on the subject, which, after all, has not been comprehensively examined 
for nearly a hundred years. 174 The subject needs to be reevaluated in light of new 
data which was not available in Biihler’s time, particularly the Mauryan Aramaic 
inscriptions. 175 


2.3.7 Connections between Kharosthi and Brahmi 

Certain common features of the Kharosthi and Brahmi scripts, including both the 
overall similarity in their graphic principles and several specific paleographic fea¬ 
tures, suggest the possibility of some kind of historical connection between them. 
For example, Biihler (OKA 62-3 = OIB A 110) and others have noted parallels in the 
location of the postconsonantal vowel diacritics in the two scripts, with i, e, and o at 
the top of the consonantal character and u at the bottom. Among the formal resem¬ 
blances between consonantal characters which could indicate some historical rela¬ 
tionship, kha , pa, and la are, with due allowance for the normal processes of inver¬ 
sion and reversal, quite similar in the earliest forms of Brahmi and Kharosthi; but 
these similarities could be attributed to a common Aramaic or other Semitic proto¬ 
type. The apparent resemblance of the Kharosthi and Brahmi signs for bha (7b if ) is 
intriguing, but the internal derivation of this letter in both scripts is problematic, so 
that it is difficult to draw any conclusion from it. Halevy (“Essai sur Torigine,” 281-5), 
as a proponent of a direct derivation of Brahmi from Kharosthi (2.2.3.2.2), made 
much of other apparent resemblances such as Brahmi and Kharosthi ha (P, A) and da 
(% fi), but their significance is doubtful as they appear to be separate secondary de¬ 
velopments within the two systems. 

Although many of the specific relationships of individual characters remain prob¬ 
lematic, it can be generally assumed that the primary direction of influence would 
have been from Kharosthi to Brahmi, 176 since it is now fairly certain (see 2.1.2) that 
the former is the older of the two scripts. Moreover, if the theory of an invention of 
Brahmi under Asoka, for which persuasive arguments have recently been proposed 
by von Hiniiber and Falk, is correct, the common graphic system of both scripts (2.1.3) 
must have originally been developed in Kharosthi and later adapted and refined in 
Brahmi. 

Thus, while there are enough points of similarity to suggest at least a secondary 
relationship between Kharosthi and Brahmi, the overall differences between the two 
render a direct linear development connection unlikely (cf. 2.2.3.2.2). The paleo¬ 
graphic dissimilarity of the great majority of the basic characters of the two scripts 
suggests that Kharosthi and Brahmi essentially developed separately from their pre¬ 
sumptive Semitic prototype(s). 


174. Das Gupta (DKS 284-90) criticizes several of Biihler's derivations on paleographic grounds 
(e.g., ma from mem , 287), but since he does not propose alternatives, his criticisms do not represent 
any significant advance. 

175. Besides the example of sa mentioned earlier, other cases where these new inscriptions may 
clarify the derivation of Kharosthi characters include da and ya (as noted by Das Gupta, DKS 285-6). 

176. On apparent influences of Brahmi on Kharosthi in later times, see section 2.3.8. 
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2.3.8 The paleographic development of Kharosthi 

Unlike Brahml and its derivatives, Kharosthi script did not undergo extensive pa¬ 
leographic changes in the course of its historical development. This is no doubt 
mainly due to the fact that its history (at least as known to us from extant docu¬ 
ments) covers only some five centuries and takes place within a relatively limited 
geographical area, as opposed to Brahml, which developed over two millennia 
throughout India and in many other parts of Asia. Kharosthi can be treated essen¬ 
tially as one and the same script throughout its history, and, with the exception of 
the central Asian variety, does not have clearly differentiated local variants. The 
changes which the individual characters underwent were gradual and for the most 
part minor, so that it is difficult to establish reliable criteria for the paleographic 
dating of Kharosthi documents in anything other than broad terms such as “early,” 
“middle,” and “late.” Even the central Asian form of the script is not essentially 
different from the Indian; many of its peculiar characteristics, such as its generally 
more cursive aspect, are attributable as much to the different physical character of 
the documents, which were written in pen and ink rather than carved into stone or 
metal, as to geographical variation. 

Among the characters which do show clear chronological development, sa is often 
cited as the most reliable “test letter.” In the early forms of Kharosthi of the Asokan 
and Indo-Greek period, the head portion of sa is usually closed ()»). In the middle 
period of the Indo-Scythian and Indo-Parthian era, the head is typically open, but 
the vertical line still has a projection toward the top of the letter (/>). Finally, in the 
later phase of the script during the Kusana period, the head is fully open (p). This 
character, along with a few other test letters such as ya and ca, can be used to date 
Kharosthi documents in a broad fashion. But, as pointed out by Das Gupta (DKS, 
102, 146), the three types of sa actually overlap considerably throughout the history 
of the script, so that to use it alone as a criterion for paleographic dating is an uncer¬ 
tain method at best (see 5.4.1). 

Several other characters underwent similar developments involving cursivization 
and stroke reduction or reordering. The original form of 7> ka, for example, devel¬ 
oped into a secondary one in which the extra stroke at the right is combined with the 
top stroke (•#); this, in turn, led to a late form in which the right-hand portion curves 
around to the left to meet the vertical (/). In certain cases paleographic changes re¬ 
sulted in the development of ambiguous letters, the most important case being ya, 
whose original angular form (z\) developed a horizontal line across the top (n) which 
often makes it virtually identical with sa (rt). In some cursive hands, ta and ra, ta 
and da, va and initial a, and various other pairs of letters are so similar as to cause 
serious difficulties in interpretation. 

The diacritic vowels were also subject to minor changes, notably postconsonantal 
u, which originally was written as a short horizontal line to the left of the foot of the 
consonant to which it is attached (e.g., > ku) but later developed into a loop (p>). 
Similarly, the original mark for anusvara (e.g., $ gam), clearly recognizable as a min¬ 
iature ma, later changed into a hook shape (<?) which disguises its origin. Certain com¬ 
binations of consonants and vowel diacritics were subject to special cursive devel- 
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opments leading to ligatures in which the constituent parts are no longer readily ap¬ 
parent; for example, mu (with several other varieties) and £ de. 

Several modified characters developed in KharosthI of the middle and later pe¬ 
riods. For instance, { sa frequently appears in alternation with ordinary sa (T), of 
which it is presumably a modification, perhaps derived from a reduction of the 
conjunct J? syal 11 Several consonants, such as ga, da, and va, were often written 
in intervocalic position with a diacritic mark consisting of a horizontal line added 
at the lower right, which is usually thought to represent a fricative pronunciation; 
for example, '(.g ’a. Such diacritically marked consonants are particularly common 
in the central Asian documents but also occur in some later Indian inscriptions, 
notably in the Wardak vase inscription (CII 2.1, 165-70). Another diacritic sign, 
again most common in central Asia but also found in India, is a horizontal line or 
dot above the character, which usually indicates an abridged conjunct consonant; 
thus T sa = sna, J ca = sea, and so on. 

Various further modifications arose in varieties of KharosthI used to write texts or 
words of non-Gandharl origin. Most important, late KharosthI records sometimes 
added a line or curve at the lower right of a consonant character to indicate a long vowel 
(e.g.,7> = ka). A few sporadic and somewhat uncertain examples of this device are noted 
in inscriptions from India, 178 but it is much more common in the central Asian docu¬ 
ments, especially those in Sanskrit (e.g., KIII nos. 511,523). In the latter we also find 
signs for syllabic r, the vrddhi vowels ai and au (formed by combining the ordinary 
diacritics for e and o with the long vowel sign), vowelless consonants (see KI III.297), 
ha, and visarga (the last two being perhaps borrowings from Brahml). In the central 
Asian documents, non-Indic names and loan words were represented with the help of 
new conjuncts such as / pga, cma, and J) jhbo. Many of the diacritically modified 
characters mentioned previously were also used for this purpose. 


2.4 Numbers and Numerical Notation 

BIP 76-87; IC 11.683, 702-9; IIEP 125-8; BPLM 103-29; S. L. Gokhale, Indian 
Numerals; SAI 168-76. 

2.4.1 Numerical notation in Brahml and the derived scripts 
2.4.1.1 The old additive/multiplicative system 

Numerical figures are found in Indie inscriptions from the earliest times, especially 
in the recording of dates but also in the details of financial or other transactions, the 
numbering of verses in metrical inscriptions (see 2.5.2.3), and in various other con¬ 
nections. Numbers in all periods have also been commonly expressed in words, either 
directly or (in later centuries) by means of chronograms and other indirect expres¬ 
sions (see 5.4.2.1.2). 


177. See Brough, GD 67-70; see also GD 75-7, for the similar problem of the characters 3 (ha 
and a) t’ha. 

178. See Konow, CII 2.1, exx, and Salomon, StII 7, 1981. 14. 
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The original Brahmi numerical system (see table 2.6), as first found in the Asokan 
and other early inscriptions, is essentially additive/multiplicative in principle. It had a 
full array of separate symbols, not only for the digits from 1 to 9 but also for the decades 
from 10 to 90, as well as separate signs for 100 and 1,000; the system thus comprised an 
array of twenty basic signs. 179 The figures for 100 and 1,000 were treated multiplica- 
tively; for example, 400 would be represented as a ligature of J 4 and 9 100, that is, 
But multiples of 2 and 3 were indicated by the addition of one or two horizontal ticks, 
respectively, at the right of the sign for 100 or 1,000; thus 9- = 200 and 9 = 300. 


2.4.1.2 Origin and history of the old Brahmi numerical system 

Early specimens of Brahmi numerals are found in the Asokan inscriptions (only 4, 
6, 50, and 200), in the cave inscriptions of the first century b.c. from Nanaghat (SI 
1.192-7) and of the first century a.d. from Nasik (El 8, 59-96), and in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Kusanas. A complete set of the figures is first found in the unique series 
of dated coins issued by the Western Ksatrapas in the second to fourth centuries a.d., 
which provided important clues for the decipherment of the numbers. Besides the 
limited body of early materials, the analysis of the old numerical system is further 
complicated by the fact that the symbols were subject from the earliest times to con¬ 
siderable graphic variability, which increased over the centuries and eventually re¬ 
sulted in the notoriously diverse character of the numerical symbols in the different 
BrahmI-derived scripts. Fortunately, in many inscriptions, for example at Nasik, 
numbers are expressed in both words and numerical characters, and these instances, 
together with valuable hints furnished by the dates of the Ksatrapa coins, were in¬ 
strumental in the decipherment of the BrahmT numerals. 180 

Although the system itself is nowadays fully understood, the historical origins 
of the numerical characters remain controversial. Several theories on this question 
are based on their apparent resemblance to certain letters of Brahmi and related 
scripts. The first of these was Prinsep’s hypothesis 181 that the number signs are 
derived from the characters for the initial letter of the Sanskrit word for each num¬ 
ber. This theory, though accepted by F. Woepcke, 182 is obviously unsatisfactory. 
In 1877, Bhagvanlal Indraji 183 declared that “all of [the numerals] . .. except the 
first three express letters or groups of letters”; thus the sign for 6 is interpreted as 
phra or phrd, 1 is gra or gra, and so on. In his postscript to Bhagvanlal’s article 
(47-8; see also BIP 77-81), Biihler accepted the theory, though he admitted that 
the actual “origin” of these numerals remained obscure, since no rationale could 
be discerned for the particular phonetic values attributed to the numeral signs. 184 

179. On the notation of fractions in the old system, see Dines Chandra Sircar, “Fractions in an 
Early Inscription,” Journal of the University of Gauhati 1, 1950, 133-6. 

180. See section 6.2.3 for details. 

181. JASB 7, 1838, 352-3 = Essays on Indian Antiquities 11.77. 

182. “Memoire sur la propagation des chiffres indiens,” JA, ser. 6, vol. 1, 1863, 27-79, 234-90, 
and 442-529 (esp. 70-3). 

183. “On the Ancient NagarT Numerals,” IA 6, 42-8 (quoted 43). 

184. As will shortly be shown, Biihler did not feel this theory to be incompatible with his belief 
in an ultimate Egyptian origin of the BrahmT numerals, though he did not completely clarify his ideas 
as to the relationship between the two factors. 



Table 2.6. Numerical Notation in Brail mi and Kharosthi 


Value 

BrahmT 

Kharosthi 

1 

- 

r 

2 

as 

f 

3 

255 


4 

y 

X 

5 

} 

/X 

6 

* 

wx 

7 

1 

MIX 

8 

s 

XX 

9 

3 

/XX 

10 

X 

7 

20 

6 

3 

30 

V 

73 

40 

V 

33 

50 

J 

133 

60 

1 

333 

70 

a 

1333 

80 

CD 

3133 

90 

9 

13333 

100 

<V 

Al, A 

200 

*3- 

<11 

300 

a. 

Am 

1,000 


IL- 

2,000 

r 

(not attested) 

4,000 


(not attested) 


Representative BrahmT forms are shown, mostly from Western Ksatrapa coins: in practice, 
number signs in BrahmT show much variation. The Kharosthi forms are from various inscrip¬ 
tions, with alternate forms from central Asian documents. 
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For this and other reasons 185 the idea that the numerical symbols are actually Brahml 
letters is not widely accepted. 186 While it is true that some of the numerical sym¬ 
bols in Brahml and several BrahmI-derived scripts do bear a striking resemblance 
to phonetic characters, the correspondences are not regular enough to establish a 
convincing connection. It is more likely that we are dealing with an originally sepa¬ 
rate set of signs (whose origin remains to be determined) which tended to be adapted 
to graphically similar phonetic signs of the script by the scribes of various times 
and places. The relationship between the phonetic and numerical signs in Brahml 
thus seems to be essentially secondary and superficial. 

Other scholars have therefore attempted to explain the Brahml numerals as bor¬ 
rowings from other scripts. Alexander Cunningham 187 claims to have been the first 
to note that the early Brahml figures for 5 through 9 resemble the “Ariano-Pali” (i.e., 
KharosthI) letters for the initial syllables of the words for each number (e.g., Brahml 
9 5 resembles KharosthI f pa for panca, etc.). This superficial resemblance was quite 
rightly rejected by Edward Thomas already in 1855, 188 as well as by J. Dowson 189 
and Biihler (OIBA 52-3 n. 1). It nevertheless reappeared in modified form in E. Clive 
Bayley’s essay “On the Genealogy of Modem Numerals,” 190 in which he assigns to 
the Brahml numerical system an “eclectic character” (346) arising from “a process 
of mixed borrowing and adaptation” (360) from various sources including Phoenician, 
“Bactrian” (i.e., KharosthI), Egyptian, and possibly cuneiform. Although Bayley’s 
hypothesis itself and the arguments used to support it are rather far-fetched, his ref¬ 
erences to the Egyptian hieratic numerals (356-8) are of interest. 191 For there are 
striking similarities in principle, and to some extent in the specific symbols, between 
the Egyptian and Indian numerals. The hieratic and demotic number system agrees 
with that of Brahml in having separate characters for the units, decades, 100, and 
1,000, and its method of indicating multiples of the larger denominations is also simi¬ 
lar, if not exactly identical, to the Indian method. 

These factors induced Biihler (BIP 82) “to give up Bhagvanlal’s hypothesis” (i.e., 
the phonetic theory) and to accept the view that “the Brahma numeral symbols are 
derived from the Egyptian hieratic figures,” which position he expounded further in 
OIBA 115-9 (Appendix II: The Origin of the Ancient Brahma Numerals). While many 
problems remain, it must be admitted that the similarities are quite striking. As was 
the case with Biihler’s derivation of the Brahml alphabet from a North Semitic pro¬ 
totype (see 2.2.3.2.4), some of the resemblances between the corresponding Egyp¬ 
tian and Indie numeral signs are strong, but others much less so, so that establishing 


185. Note, for example, such far-fetched identifications as that of 50 with “the anundsika ... as 
it occurs in the manuscripts of the Madhyandina Sakha of the White Yajurveda ,” and 80 and 90 with 
the upadhmanTya and jihvamulTya, respectively (Bhagvanlal, op. cit., 47). 

186. See the critical comments by Ojha (BPLM 106) and others (e.g., Gokhale, Indian Numer¬ 
als , 48). 

187. JASB 23, 1854, 703^1. 

188. JASB 24, 558ff. 

189. JRAS 20, 1863, 228-9 n. 1. 

190. JRAS, n.s. 14, 1882, 335-76 (esp. 348-55). 

191. A possible connection with Egyptian (demotic) numerals had already been briefly proposed 
by Burnell in 1874 (SIP 65), although Bayley does not refer to him. 
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connections between them involves considerable manipulation. In a few cases, no¬ 
tably the signs for 80 and 90, Biihler admits, “There is no actual resemblance be¬ 
tween the Egyptian and Indian forms” (118). Another problem with the Egyptian 
derivation is historical, since, as Biihler admits (OIBA 119), the evidence for con¬ 
tact between India and Egypt in very early times is weak (Bayley’s attempts [op. cit., 
361-3] to establish such contacts notwithstanding), and in the absence of such cor¬ 
roboration the derivation can hardly be considered authoritative. 

Recently, Falk (SAI175-6) has proposed a possible influence from the early Chi¬ 
nese system of numerical notation, but the similarities are in fact less striking than those 
with Egyptian, and the historical and geographical arguments are even less cogent. 

Thus some authors, unconvinced by the arguments for borrowing, hold out for an 
indigenous origin of the Brahml numbers. Ojha, for example (BPLM 114), thinks that 
they are “independent creations of the Indo-Aryans” (bharatlya aryom ke svatantra 
nirmana). Sircar, too (IIEP 126), says that they “appear to have developed out of certain 
signs of the pre-historic writing of India”; but neither author offers any direct proof 
for the presumed indigenous origin. A. H. Dani 192 has recently presented a scheme 
for an internal derivation of the BrahmT numerical symbols from a (hypothetical) 
basic sign for 10, but this purely formal hypothesis is not compelling. 

In conclusion, the problem of the origin of the BrahmT numerals is roughly analo¬ 
gous to that of the Brahml script itself. We have, on the one hand, a proposal by Biihler 
et al. for a foreign origin, which is convincing to some extent but falls considerably short 
of real proof, on both formal and historical grounds; 193 and on the other hand, a camp 
which rejects Biihler’s and other theories of borrowing and holds out for an indigenous 
origin, but without concrete evidence. However, it must be noted that the development 
of numerical notation figures does not necessarily follow the same principles as linguis¬ 
tic notation, nor is it necessarily linked to it. For whereas phonetic signs are normally 
completely arbitrary in form, numerical signs can often be derived as cursive reduc¬ 
tions of collocations of counting strokes, as in the case of the figures for 1, 2, and 3, 
which resemble each other in many systems around the world, and, more significantly, 
in the hieratic Egyptian figures for the decades which are clearly derived from com¬ 
binatory groups of the old hieroglyphic sign for 10. Thus, it is possible for indepen¬ 
dently derived systems of numerical notation to independently develop similar principles 
and even similar forms, so that it may well be that the old Indian numerical system was 
entirely indigenous in origin despite its apparent resemblance to the Egyptian system. 
This numerical system could also have been in origin entirely separate from, and perhaps 
older than, the BrahmT script with which it came to be associated, 194 and this would ex¬ 
plain the persistent failure of all attempts to interpret the numerical signs in terms of pho¬ 
netic values derived from apparent resemblances to characters of BrahmT or other scripts. 


192. Preface to the second edition (1986) of DIP, ix-xvii. 

193. It should be kept in mind that the formal derivation of numeral signs does not necessarily follow 
the same principles as those which apply to the derivation of phonetic characters. For while the latter are 
(effectively) purely arbitrary symbols, the former are often derivable, at least as far as the lower numbers are 
concerned, from combinations of simple counting strokes; so that the numbers from 1 to 3 or 4, and sometimes 
higher ones as well, may often resemble each other in widely separated and unrelated systems. For this rea¬ 
son, purely formal similarities between numerical symbols are less significant than those of phonetic signs. 

194. Cf. G. R. Kaye, “The Old Indian Numerical Symbols,” IA 40, 1911, 49-55 (esp. 50, 54). 
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2.4.1.3 The development of place-value notation 

Despite outward changes in form, the old additive system of Brahml numerals remained 
stable until about the seventh century a.d., at which point the modem system of deci¬ 
mal place-value notation, which can represent any number of any size with only the 
nine digit symbols plus a sign for zero, began to come into use. There are, however, 
several problems involved in determining exactly what is the earliest epigraphic attes¬ 
tation of the new, or “place-value,” 195 system. First of all, there is the problem of spu¬ 
rious inscriptions; several inscriptions which were previously thought to provide early 
specimens of place-value numbers have proven to be spurious or at least of doubtful 
authenticity. 196 Most important among these is the MankanT (formerly called Sarikheda) 
copper plate inscription (CII 4.1, 161-5), bearing in place-value characters the date 
346, which is presumably attributable to the Kalacuri era and hence equivalent to a.d. 
594/95 (if a current year) or a.d. 595/96 (if expired). Although this inscription is widely 
cited both in specialized publications (e.g., BIP 83 and IIEP 127) and in general works 
on the history of mathematics 197 as providing the earliest specimen of a place-value 
date, cogent historical and contextual arguments have been presented by V. V. Mirashi 198 
to show that this is very likely a spurious record, and hence does not prove the use of 
the new system in the sixth century a.d. 

Second, there is the problem of the great variability and consequent difficulty in 
interpreting the numerical figures. A case in point here is the Sakral stone inscrip¬ 
tion, dated, according to B. Ch. Chhabra (El 27, 27-33), in [Vikrama] 699 = a.d. 
643, which would make it the earliest new-system date (disregarding the MankanT/ 
Sarikheda plates). But the reading of the date is controversial, and the first figure might 
be 8 rather than 6 (op. cit., 30), so that this too cannot be definitely considered the 
earliest place-value date. 

Actually, the earliest unquestionable inscriptional dates in the new system are not 
from India proper but from Southeast Asia. G. Coedes, in his important article “A propos 
de l’origine des chiffres arabes,” 199 pointed out several early place-value dates in the 
Saka era on indubitably authentic Southeast Asian stone inscriptions, including two 
inscriptions from Indonesia and Cambodia dated in Saka 605 = a.d. 683. Coedes thus 


195. In many publications on the subject of Indian numerals, the old and new styles are routinely 
referred to as the “numerical” and “decimal” systems, respectively. But this terminology is inaccurate, 
since in fact both systems are both numerical and decimal. I therefore prefer the terms “additive” and 
“place-value,” or simply “old” and “new.” 

196. This problem is not merely coincidental; for it would only be expected that forgers of copper plate 
grants in the centuries following the transition from the old to the new notation system would predate 
the forged documents in the new style to which they were accustomed, thus giving rise to a body of docu¬ 
ments which purport to give dates in new-style numbers before they were actually in use (see also 5.3). 

197. E.g., Georges Ifrah, From One to Zero: A Universal History of Numbers, tr. Lowell Bair (New 
York: Viking, 1985), 437^10. Ifrah, in accepting the evidence of the Sarikheda (i.e., MarikanT) plates, 
states that “[t]o the best of my knowledge, no serious reason for questioning the authenticity of the 
Indian copperplate deeds has ever been stated” (440). But the objections raised by Mirashi. as cited 
shortly, are indeed “serious” reasons for doubt. 

198. CII 4.1, 161-3; see also “A Note on the Marikani Grant of Taralasvamin,” Journal of the 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute 1, 1944, 389-94. 

199. BSOAS 6, 1930-32, 323-8. 
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concludes that this system therefore must have been in use by the late seventh century, 
and probably earlier, in Southeast Asia and presumably also in India. 200 

Returning to India proper, the earliest definite specimen of pure place-value nota¬ 
tion (as opposed to mixed or partial place-value notation, discussed later) now seems 
to be in the Siddhantam plates of the Eastern Gariga king Devendravarman (El 13, 
212-6) dated (see Hultzsch, El 18,308) in the [Gariga] year 195, equivalent to approxi¬ 
mately a.d. 693, or just ten years later than the Southeast Asian examples mentioned 
earlier. Another specimen from the same period is the Sudava plates (El 26, 65-8) of 
Anantavarman, son of the aforementioned Devendravarman, dated [Gariga] 204 = a.d. 
702. But undisputed cases of place-value notation continue to be somewhat scarce 
through the eighth century a.d . 201 Examples from the ninth century, such as the Torkhede 
plates of [Saka] 735 = a.d. 812 (El 3, 53-8) and the Buckala stone inscription of 
[Vikrama] 872 = a.d. 815 (El 9, 198-200; see esp. 199 n. 1) are more secure. 

After this time, that is, from about the middle of the ninth century onward, epi- 
graphic notation of dates by the place-value system becomes standard. But the old 
system also continued to be used through the eighth century and sometimes even 
into the ninth, for instance, in the Barah copper plate of [Vikrama] 893 = a.d. 836 
(El 19, 15-19). An interesting illustration of the process of transition is provided by 
the Ahar stone inscription (El 19,52-62). This is a composite record of ten separate 
documents of different dates; the two earliest documents (nos. II and I), dated in 
[Harsa] 258 and 259 = a.d. 864 and 865, respectively, use the old additive notation 
(cf. the editor’s note, 58 n. 2), while all the later dates, from [Harsa] 261 = a.d. 867 
(no. IX) on, are in the new place-value system. This document thus allows us to pre¬ 
cisely date the transition from old to new style in the area concerned (Bulandshahr 
Dist. in central northern India) to around a.d. 866. 

We also find during the transitional period in and around the seventh century not 
a few cases of a curious hybrid system which combines features of the old and new 
systems. Several cases of this have been found, interestingly enough, among the 
copper plate inscriptions of the Eastern Gariga kings in whose later records, as men¬ 
tioned previously, were found the earliest definite cases of the place-value system. 
Thus, as early as ca. a.d. 578 we find in the Urlam plates of Hastivarman (El 17, 
330^1; corrected reading of the date in El 18, 308) the [Gariga] year 80 written with 
the old-style sign for 80 plus the new-style sign for 0, and in the Purle plates of 
Indravarman (El 14, 360-3; see also El 18, 308) the Gariga year 137 = ca. a.d. 635 
written as 100-3-7 and the day 20 as 20-0. 202 It thus appears that the transition from 


200. Although both of the Southeast Asian inscriptions are in local languages, rather than San¬ 
skrit, Coedes is no doubt correct in stating that the data do not justify the “etrange opinion” (324) of 
G. R. Kaye (“Notes on Indian Mathematics—Arithmetical Notation,” JASB, n.s. 3, 1907, 475-508) 
that the symbolic number system originated in Southeast Asia and was imported thence into India, rather 
than vice versa. The early Sanskrit inscriptions of Southeast Asia generally give the dates in chronogram 
form, which presupposes the use of place-value numeration (see n. 203). 

201. The Dhiniki inscription of Vikrama 794 = a.d. 738 (IA 12, 151-6) is now generally agreed to 
be spurious, but the Samangad inscription (IA 11, 108-15) of the Rastrakuta king Dantidurga, dated Saka 
675 = a.d. 753/4, is a more likely instance, though its authenticity too has been called into question by V. 
S. Sukthankar in “Palaeographic Notes” (see n. 115), 313-7, mainly on paleographic grounds. The re¬ 
marks of G. R. Kaye (op. cit., 484) on this point are misleading, as he quotes Fleet out of context. 

202. For further references and examples see E. Hultzsch, El 18, 1925-26, 307-8; IIEP 127; 
G. S. Gai, “Two Epigraphic Notes,” Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute 6. 1949, 306-7; 
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the old additive system to the new place-value system, at least as far as epigraphic 
usage (which presumably mirrors popular usage) is concerned, was a gradual pro¬ 
cess. The displacement of the old style evidently took place slowly over a period of 
at least a century or so, and the new system itself underwent a process of gradual 
evolution in the seventh century, during which it was sometimes used in combina¬ 
tion with features of the old style. 203 This matter has broader implications for the 
important question of the origin of the zero sign and the now universal decimal place- 
value system of numerical notation, which, according to some scholars (see, e.g., 
Ifrah, op. cit. [n. 197], 428ff.) is ultimately of Indian origin; but the literature on this 
question is vast and goes far beyond the scope of the present book. 


2.4.1.4 Later developments of the numerical notation system 

Once the new system came into universal use in or around the ninth century a.d., the 
subsequent histoiy of numerical notation in the BrahmI-deri ved scripts is essentially only 
a matter of the developments of outward forms of the symbols. These developments, 
however, are quite complex and not very well documented. Being a purely paleographic 
matter, they will not be presented here in detail; for further information the reader is 
referred to the standard works on paleography, especially BPLM, which presents this 
material in detail (103-27 and charts 71-76 and 84). 204 The later phases of development 
of the numerals in the regional scripts in particular have not yet been adequately studied. 


2.4.2 Numerical notation in Kharosthi 

The numerical notation of Kharosthi script (see table 2.6) follows an additive/multi¬ 
plicative method essentially similar to that of the old Brahml system but consider¬ 
ably different from it in detail. Unlike the latter, which has separate signs for each of 
the units and decades, Kharosthi has symbols only for 1,4 (a later development; see 
next paragraph), 10, 20, 100, and 1,000. All other numbers are indicated additively, 
somewhat as in Roman numerals; thus, for example, 76 would be written with the fig- 


Subrata Kumar Acharya, “The Transition from the Numerical to the Decimal System in the Inscrip¬ 
tions of Orissa,” JESI 19, 1993, 52-62; and B. N. Mukherjee, “The Early Use of Decimal Notation in 
Indian Epigraphs,” JESI 19, 1993, 80-3. 

203. Such is the picture to be derived from strictly epigraphic evidence; but if literary sources are 
taken into account, it would seem that the actual origins of the decimal place-value notation system 
must have been considerably earlier. Walter Eugene Clarke (“Hindu-Arabic Numerals,” in Indian Studies 
in Honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman [Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1929], 217—36 
[esp. 225-8]) noted indications from literary and scientific texts that place-value notation must have 
been in use well before the late seventh century; particularly noteworthy is the allusion to thesunyabindu. 
or zero-sign, in Subandhu’s Vasavadatta , which must be earlier than the seventh century (Clarke, 225). 
Also significant is the attestation as early as Saka 526 = a.d. 604 of the chronogram or numerical word 
system, which seems to presuppose the place-value system, in Sanskrit inscriptions from Southeast Asia 
(Clarke, 226; Coedes, op. cit. [n. 199], 325), though such chronograms are not attested until consider¬ 
ably later in India itself (Kaye, op. cit. [n. 200], 479-80; BIP 86). 

204. Several of the standard paleographic studies treat numbers only briefly or not at all. Dani’s 
DIP, e.g., did not cover the numerical symbols (cf. Gokhale, Indian Numerals, preface), although he 
has added some material on this subject in the preface to the second edition (see 2.4.1.2). 
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ures 20-20-20-10-4-1 -1 (or in the earlier script, 20-20-20-10-1-1-1-1-1-1). The figures 
for 100 and 1,000 were subject to multiplicative treatment, as in BrahmT; for example, 
300 would be written as 3-100, and 2,000 as 2-1000. 205 

Like the Kharosthi script itself, its numerical system did not change greatly in 
the course of its history, though some significant developments did take place. The 
sign for 4, shaped like a Roman x, was apparently a secondary development, since 
in Asokan KharosthI 4 and 5 are written as l-l-l-l(-l), while in all subsequent 
KharosthI texts the special sign for 4 is used. The sign for 1,000 to date is known 
only from central Asian KharosthI documents, though it probably existed in India as 
well. As shown by H. W. Bailey, 206 it is derived from an Aramaic ligature ‘LP (i.e., 
‘alap, ‘thousand’). Also in the central Asian documents, we find cursively written 
combinations of the sign for 1 which have evidently developed into distinct charac¬ 
ters for 2 (/0 and 3 0"). 

The origin of the KharosthI numerical system presents no difficulties, as its deri¬ 
vation from Aramaic, like that of the script itself, is clear. Not only the system 207 but 
also all of the individual symbols 208 can be easily associated with the Aramaic, as 
represented, for instance, in the papyri from Elephantine (Egypt). 209 


2.5 Techniques of Epigraphic Writing 

B1P 87-92; PIP 88-119; IIEP 128-31; SIE 83-97. 

2.5.1 General comments 

The technical features and visual qualities of Indie inscriptions vary widely, ranging 
from undecorated, strictly functional records to highly ornate and polished works of 
art. Especially in the earlier centuries, many inscriptions exhibit a rather casual atti¬ 
tude toward aesthetic quality and orthographic accuracy (see 3.3.8), which may be 
attributed in part to the marginal value traditionally accorded to the written as op¬ 
posed to the spoken word in India (2.1.1). It is true that in some cases, for example, 
in Buddhist reliquary inscriptions that were meant to be permanently interred in 
stupas, legibility and visual aesthetic appeal may be considered inherently insignifi¬ 
cant. Nevertheless, it is not uncommon to find extremes of carelessness in the plan- 


205. On the decipherment of the Kharosthi numerical system, see section 6.3, p. 218. 

206. “A Problem of the Kharosthi Script,” in Essays and Studies Presented to Stanley Arthur 
Cook .... 121-3 (see n. 138). 

207. The Aramaic system represented the digits up to 9 by simple combinations of the vertical 
stroke representing 1; this confirms that the later Kharosthi sign for 4 is a separate Indian develop¬ 
ment. 

208. The Kharosthi symbol for 20 is often described (e.g., in IIEP 125) as a doubling of the 
Kharosthi 10, but comparison with the Aramaic prototype indicates that it is rather a direct borrowing 
of the Aramaic 20. 

209. See Emil G. Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri: New Documents of the Fifth 
Century s.c. from the Jewish Colony at Elephantine (London: Yale University Press for the Brooklyn 
Museum, 1953). Papyrus 4 (168-9) has several numerical figures which are almost identical to the 
corresponding ones in Kharosthi. 
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ning and execution of inscriptions which were clearly meant to be seen and read; 
and while this is most common in minor private records, it can also be observed in 
royal inscriptions, as, for example, in the notorious case of the Erragudi rock edicts 
of Asoka (see n. 82). 210 There are, of course, many exceptions to this pattern, espe¬ 
cially in the late medieval period in which the arts of writing and engraving attained 
their highest development (see 2.5.3.1), but on the whole one must agree with Sircar 
(SIE 86) that “[t]he number of inscriptions carelessly written and engraved is ... by 
far larger than those written and engraved carefully.” 

2.5.2 The technical execution of inscriptions 

2.5.2.1 Preparation of surfaces 

As with the general quality of the inscriptions, the degree of care in the preparation of 
the surfaces to be inscribed varies widely. In early records particularly, the inscrip¬ 
tions might be written directly on the intended surface with little or no preparation 
thereof; such is the case, for example, with many of the Asokan rock inscriptions. 211 
As time went on, however, more sophisticated techniques were developed, culminat¬ 
ing in the very skillfully dressed and prepared polished stone slabs, often of large 
dimensions, used for many inscriptions of the medieval period (cf. SIE 70). Similarly, 
inscribed copper plates were frequently prepared with considerable skill and artistry, 
especially in later centuries, though cruder examples are also by no means rare. 

2.5.2.2 Execution of the inscription 

After the preparation of the intended surface, the letters of the inscription itself would 
usually be first written onto it in some temporary medium such as ink or chalk by a 
writer or scribe, known as lipikara, lekhaka, karana/karanika, kayastha , and so on 
(see BIP 100-2 for further details). This preliminary step is discernible in occasional 
cases wherein the ink or paint is still visible in the inscription (e.g., at Bandhogarh, 
El 31, 168), or where the final step of carving the inscription was never carried out 
(e.g., the Ginja hill inscription, ASIR 21,1883-85, 119-20 [cf. El 31, 168], and the 
Kasia copper plate, ASIAR 1910-11, 73-7). The actual carving would then be car¬ 
ried out by an engraver {sutradhara, silakuta, rupakara, etc.; cf. SIE 85). Sometimes, 
again mostly in the earlier period, the engravers seemed to be illiterate or minimally 
skilled, but in later times stone engraving became a legitimate art unto itself, and its 
expert practitioner came to be a person of some status (cf. IESIS 32-5) who would 
often (especially in later stone prasastis ) be mentioned by name at the end of the 
inscription along with the composer and/or scribe. 212 The verbs typically used to 


210. Note also J. Ph. Vogel’s comments (El 20, 1929-30), regarding the Nagarjunakonda Inscrip¬ 
tions, that “the careless manner in which they have been recorded is astonishing” (11). 

211. The pillar edicts are written on exquisitely polished stone surfaces, but this preparation was 
evidently an aspect of the construction of the pillars themselves as monumental works of art, rather 
than as preparation for the inscriptions themselves. 

212. For examples, see Appendix, no. 8, vv. 22-23, and no. 12, v. 13. For cases where all three 
persons involved in the preparation of the record, viz. the composer, scribe, and engraver, are men¬ 
tioned, see El I, 42, 11. 27-8; 48-9, 11. 21-2; and 80-1. 11. 25-6 (cf. BIP 101 n. 12). 
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denote the activities of composing, writing, and engraving are, respectively, dkr or 
(vi-) Vrac; (ul- or vi-) V. likh ; 213 and ut-'lkr or (ni-)^khan. 

The normal method of writing was by incising or carving lines into the hard 
surface with a stylus, chisel, or other suitable implement. Some early inscriptions, 
mostly KharosthI relic dedications on metal plates, are written with a series of dots 
(e.g., the Taxila silver scroll, CII 2.1,70-7). In the later medieval period we some¬ 
times find Indic-language inscriptions composed of raised letters (e.g., the Peshawar 
Museum inscription, El 10, 79-81) in imitation of the standard practice in Islamic 
inscriptions. 


2.5.23 Punctuation, numeration, and ornamentation 

In general, punctuation is treated in Indie inscriptions (as in manuscripts) rather in¬ 
formally, and seems to have been considered more or less optional. In early inscrip¬ 
tions punctuation is often totally absent, or used very sporadically at best. A notable 
exception is the KalsI version of the Asokan rock edicts XI-XIII, where a single 
vertical line of punctuation is used frequently, albeit promiscuously and inconsis¬ 
tently. 214 Punctuation marks began to be employed with any regularity only in the 
Gupta era, when some metrical inscriptions have the ends of half verses and full verses 
marked regularly by a single short horizontal line and a double vertical line, respec¬ 
tively (e.g., the Mandasor pillar inscription of Yasodharman, CII 3,142-8). But even 
in this period these marks are used sporadically, and many inscriptions are still en¬ 
tirely unpunctuated. 

In the inscriptions of the early medieval and succeeding periods, punctuation 
marks begin to be used somewhat more systematically, particularly in verse records. 
The system continues to consist principally of two marks, a half stop with a single 
line and a full stop consisting of two lines, but these marks take various forms at 
different times and places: straight or curved lines arranged vertically or horizon¬ 
tally, lines with various hooks and other appendages, and so on. 215 In general, the 
single mark is used to mark the half verse and the double mark or full stop the end of 
a verse, but usage in this respect is quite loose. Sometimes only the verse end is punc¬ 
tuated, sometimes each pada is marked, and not infrequently the usage is inconsis¬ 
tent even within an inscription. 216 

The verses are often numbered consecutively, either in conjunction with or in¬ 
stead of the punctuation system mentioned previously. Verse numbering is first noted 
in the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta (CII 3, 1-17), and is common in in¬ 
scriptions of the medieval period and later; but here, too, usage is inconsistent. 

As a rule. Indie inscriptions are written continuously to the end of the line with¬ 
out regard for grammatical or structural divisions. But in many early Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions before and during the Gupta era the lines are planned so as to correspond to 
metrical units, usually half verses (e.g., in the Mandasor pillar inscription, CII 3, 


213. On the technical sense of this term, see Fleet, CII 3, 99 n. 3. 

214. Note that these inscriptions are incompetently written in other respects as well; see section 
2.2.4. 

215. For details see BIP 88-9. 

216. See, e.g., Appendix, no. 10. 
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142-8). 217 This system was largely abandoned in later centuries 218 (except in South¬ 
east Asia, where it remained in use much longer), 219 and thereafter all inscriptions, 
verse and prose, are lineated at random without regard to content. 

In general, especially in Sanskrit inscriptions, there is no separation or other 
explicit word division. In some earlier inscriptions in Prakrit and “Epigraphical 
Hybrid” dialect, however, words or phrases are occasionally separated by a space; 
such is the case, for example, in several of the Asokan inscriptions (e.g., Rummindel; 
Appendix, no. 1) and some of the Nasik cave inscriptions (e.g., Nasik no. 10, El 8, 
78-81), as well as in some KharosthI inscriptions (e.g., Sui Vihar, CII 2.1,139). Only 
rarely do we find a mark consisting of two short vertical lines one above the other, 
indicating a word divided between lines (equivalent to the modem hyphen; Nalanda 
ins.. Appendix, no. 12, end of lines 2,4, 5, etc.). 

Abbreviations are commonly used in inscriptions of various periods, especially in 
connection with dating formulae. The word samvatsara ‘year’ in particular is subject 
to various abbreviations such as samvat, samva, sam, sa, and so on (BIP 91). 220 Other 
technical terms are frequently abbreviated, especially in copper plate inscriptions; for 
instance, du for dutaka, bra for brahmana, or dr a for dramma (see IIEP 129). 

It was customary from the earliest times to place various auspicious signs at the 
beginning of inscriptions, and sometimes also at the end or even in the middle (e.g., 
MI §44). Symbols such as the svastika and the triskele are used in some of the Asokan 
inscriptions, for example, in separate rock edicts nos. 1 and 2 at Jaugada (CII 1,111-8). 
The HathTgumpha inscription of Kharavela (SI 1.213-21) has srivatsa and svastika 
at the beginning in the left upper margin, and the “tree-in-railing” symbol at the end. 
Beginning in the early Christian era, it became customary to put the word siddham 
‘success(ful)’ or its abbreviations and Prakrit equivalents ( sdha , sidham, etc.) at the 
beginning of an inscription or in the left margin. In the Gupta era, a symbol, origi¬ 
nally consisting of a curved stroke open to the left, was substituted for the word 
siddham, and this sign, in various developed forms, became the standard invocatory 
mark thereafter. It appears to have later been sometimes understood to represent om, 
but, as shown by Nalinikanta Bhattasali, 221 it is probably more accurate to read it as 
equivalent to siddham. Other words and phrases, such as siddhir astu ‘May there be 
success’ or svasti ‘well-being’ (frequently used together with siddham ) were also 
often put at the beginning or end of inscriptions. A sign consisting of a circle with a 
dot in the middle was sometimes written at the end of a record or section thereof; 
this was later confused with and written as the syllables tha or cha. Similar symbols 


217. See the comments of Liiders, El 24, 1937-3S, 198, and n. 5; also Sircar, El 35, 1963-64, 17. 

218. This presumably happened as a result of the increasing use of different meters of varying 
length in ornate inscriptions, which makes it impossible to maintain lineation by verse, except by leav¬ 
ing blank spaces at the end of shorter verses; but this, with the characteristic Indian horror vacuui, was 
never done. 

219. See, e.g., Appendix, no. 8. 

220. For further examples of abbreviations in dating formulae, see section 5.4.2.2. 

221. El 17, 1923-24, 352; see also SIE 92-5. This interpretation has recently been further sup¬ 
ported and refined by two studies published in G. Bhattacharya, ed., Deyadharma: Gustav Roth, 
“Mangala-Symbols in Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts and Inscriptions” (239-44), and Lore Sander, 
“Om or Siddham—Remarks on Openings of Buddhist Manuscripts and Inscriptions from Gilgit and 
Central Asia” (251-61). 
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and marks, sometimes developed into elaborate floral motifs, are used at the end of 
records, where they function as marks of both decoration and punctuation (see, e.g., 
El 31, plate facing page 127,1. 212). 

Many inscriptions, especially in medieval and later times, are accompanied by 
engraved illustrations of various sorts. These may take the form of auspicious sym¬ 
bols such as Siva’s bull Nandi, the Siva-linga (e.g., CII 6, pi. XC), the conch shell 
(sankha), lotus, and so on; or they may be representations of dynastic symbols, such 
as the Garuda on the copper plates of the Paramaras (CII 7.2, pi. I, IV, VI, etc.). Other 
illustrations refer specifically to the content of the record itself, such as the represen¬ 
tation of the sun and moon (e.g., CII 6, pi. XC), alluding to the traditional blessing 
that a gift should last as long as the sun and moon; or of a donkey copulating with a 
woman or a pig, representing the mother of a violator of the gift according to the 
traditional “ass-curse” (e.g., IA 48, 1919,47 and n. 33; El 40,1973-74, plate facing 
page 88), which is also sometimes explicitly spelled out in the text of the inscrip¬ 
tion. 222 SatT and other types of memorial stone inscriptions (see 4.1.4) are usually 
accompanied by representations, either visual or symbolic (typically in the form of 
a hand- or footprint), of the person memorialized. 

Corrections and omissions are indicated by various means. Sometimes, as in 
Asokan rock edict XII at KalsI, 1. 31 (CII 1,42), an incorrectly written passage was 
simply crossed out and the correct reading entered above the line. In copper plates, 
however, the standard practice was to beat the incorrect passage flat and rewrite it, 
or simply to write over it without erasure (see, e.g., Appendix, no. 10,1.36). Omitted 
letters or words could be inserted by simply writing them into, above, or below the 
appropriate place in the line. Longer omissions would typically be added in the 
margins; their intended location was usually indicated by placing the beginning of 
the added passage in the upper or lower margin at the appropriate vertical position, 
and denoting the line where it belonged by a number indicating the number of lines 
from the top or bottom. Numerous examples of corrections of these types are pointed 
out in the editor’s notes to the Asankhali plates of Narasimha II, El 31, 109-28. Al¬ 
ternatively, the placement of a marginal addition could be indicated in the text by 
the cross-shaped mark known as kakapada or hamsapada (see, e.g., El 3, 51 n. 9). 

2.5.3 Calligraphic writing 

IESIS 32-8; R. Salomon, “Calligraphy in Pre-Islamic India,” in Asher and Gai, 

IEBHA, 3-6. 

Unlike in China or the Islamic world, in traditional India calligraphy did not achieve 
the level of a major art, which is not surprising in view of what has been said earlier 
(2.1.1, 2.5.1) about the relatively low status of the written word in India. Nonethe¬ 
less, many specimens of calligraphic writing from various periods do survive in Indie 
inscriptions, and some of them demonstrate a very high degree of skill and artistry, 
although this aspect of Indian epigraphy and paleography has received little atten¬ 
tion in scholarly writing. 


222. E.g., CII 7.2, 207, yo na daddti tasya mata [sic] gardabho jabhati [sic], and pi. LVIII. See 
also El 9, 1907-8, 164, jo anyatha karoti tasya pita gardabhah sukari mata. 
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2.5.3.1 Calligraphic developments of the standard BrahmT-derived scripts 

Even in relatively early times we sometimes find BrahmT 223 records which are en¬ 
graved with considerable care and skill—for example, in the Nasik cave inscriptions 
and in several of the Mathura inscriptions (MI §18 and 118). But calligraphic writ¬ 
ing proper, that is, writing with a systematically developed decorative component, 
first begins to appear around the second and third centuries a.d., for example, in the 
Bijayagadh Yaudheya inscription (CII3, pi. xxxvi.B) in the north and in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the time of the Iksvaku kings at Nagaijunakonda, Amaravatl, Jaggayyapeta, 
and so on, in the south. These early calligraphic scripts are principally characterized 
by various forms and degrees of elongation and elaboration of the vowel diacritic 
signs, which is to remain the principal technique for calligraphic elaboration through 
the following centuries. The other major technique of decorative embellishment 
consists of various creative treatments of the principal consonantal characters them¬ 
selves, as, for example, in the “box-headed” scripts of central India (see 2.2.5.3) in 
which all the letters are modeled into harmonious squared and angular forms. This 
type of embellishment by stylization was also employed in some later calligraphi¬ 
cally developed scripts such as Siddhamatrka as well as in the “special calligraphic 
scripts” (see 2.5.3.2), often in conjunction with the technique of diacritic decoration. 

The development of these techniques reached its climax in northern India in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, from which period several inscriptions in Siddhamatrka 
constitute masterpieces of calligraphic art; see, for example, the Lakkha Mandal 
pras'asti (Appendix, no. 8; fig. 18), displaying the characteristic features of artisti¬ 
cally angularized consonants and highly elaborated vowel signs. This type of orna¬ 
mental script attains extreme forms in some cases, particularly in signatures such as 
those of the Emperor Harsa on the Banskhera plate (El 4, 208-11; fig. 1) or of one 
Purnnaditya at the Rajlvalocana temple at Rajim (IEBHA, pi. 4). In the latter ex¬ 
ample the decorative portions of the vowel diacritics are elaborated into floral and 
animal-like motifs, a technique which is to be further developed in southern Indian 
calligraphy of succeeding centuries. 

The golden age of calligraphic writing in the south occurred in the tenth to twelfth 
centuries. The calligraphic inscriptions of this period are characterized by extreme 
elaboration of the vowel diacritics and subscript consonants of the first and last lines, 
forming elaborate floral and zoological motifs as a decorative border at the top and 
bottom of the inscription; see, for example, the Sravana-Belgola inscription of 
Mallisena (El 3, plates between pages 194 and 195). 


2.53.2 The special calligraphic scripts 

Besides the previously mentioned calligraphic varieties of the standard scripts, there 
also developed in the Gupta period and succeeding centuries calligraphic forms of 
writing which, though ultimately derived from standard BrahmT, became so stylized 
and elaborate as to virtually constitute separate scripts. The first of these scripts, vari- 


223. KharosthT, for the most part, remained essentially a “clerk’s script” and did not attain any 
significant degree of calligraphic development, though some specimens (e.g., the Mamane Dheri ped¬ 
estal inscription, CII 2.1, 171-2) show a skillful hand. 
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Figure 1. Signature of King Harsa on the Banskhera copper plate: svahasto mama mahara- 
jadhijraja-srlharsasya (“This is the signature of me, the Great King of Kings, SrI-Harsa”). 
From El 4, plate facing page 210; copyright, Archaeological Survey of India. 

ously referred to as “Ornamental Brahml” or (preferably) “Ornate Brahml,” is charac¬ 
terized by squat, squarish, highly stylized characters. Short inscriptions in this script 
have been found in considerable numbers at various sites in northern, central, and upper 
southern India (see IEBHA, 5). They presumably record personal names or pilgrims’ 
records (see 4.1.6), following the pattern, noted earlier, that the most elaborate calli¬ 
graphic writings are primarily used for signatures. Because of the highly stylized forms 
of the letters of the Ornate Brahml inscriptions, they are extremely difficult to read, 
and few, if any, of them can be considered to have been satisfactorily deciphered. 224 

The second of the “special” scripts is Sahkhalipi or “shell characters” (fig. 2). 
Like Ornate Brahml, this highly ornate script, also evidently used principally for sig¬ 
natures, was in wide use over virtually all of India except the far south from approxi¬ 
mately the fourth to the eighth centuries a.d.; over six hundred examples of this script 
are now known. 225 The characters are highly stylized, tending to conform to a gen¬ 
eral shape superficially resembling a conch shell or sankha, whence the name ap¬ 
plied to the script. Statistical and formal analysis of the characters indicates that they 
are derived from the characters of standard Brahml, but the changes are so extensive 
that it is still very difficult to authoritatively identify them. 226 Several claims of de¬ 
cipherment have been put forward, but they are not convincing. 227 

2.5.4 Biscript inscriptions 

Biscript inscriptions, that is, those written in the same language repeated in different 
scripts, are found occasionally in various periods, though they are much less com¬ 
mon than bilingual inscriptions (see 3.6). In the northwest, inscriptions were occa¬ 
sionally written in both Brahml and KharosthT scripts, for instance, the Kanhiara and 
Pathyar inscriptions (CII 2.1, 178-9). 228 Another BrahmI/KharosthI biscript has re¬ 
cently been discovered in Mathura (El 40, 168-9). Inscribed seals often have leg- 


224. See also R. Salomon, “Undeciphered Scripts of South Asia,” in Jayanta Chakrabarty and 
D. C. Bhattacharyya, eds., S. K. Saraswali Commemoration Volume: Aspects of Indian Art and Cul¬ 
ture (Calcutta: Rddhi-India, 1983), 201-12 (esp. 203-5). 

225. See R. Salomon, “New Sahkhalipi (Shell Character) Inscriptions,” Studien zur Indologie und 
Iranistik 11/12, 1986, 109-58, and references given there (esp. 109-10 n. 4). 

226. Salomon, op. cit., 145-52. 

227. See, for example, R. Salomon, “A Recent Claim to Decipherment of the 'Shell Script,”' JAOS 
107, 1987, 313-5. 

228. See also J. Ph. Vogel, “Two Brahmi and Kharoshthi Rock-Inscriptions in the Kangra Val¬ 
ley,” El 7, 1902-3, 116-9. 
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Figure 2. Shell character (Sarikhalipi) inscription from Siddha ki gupha, Deogarh (Lalitpur 
Dist., UP). Photograph courtesy of Michael D. Willis. 


ends in both Brahmi and Kharosthi (e.g., CII 2.1, 100, no. 2; 102, no. 11); one seal 
in the British Museum has the name of the owner in these two scripts and in Greek as 
well (JRAS 1905, 809-13). 

Biscripts are also sometimes found among later inscriptions; these typically in¬ 
volve a combination of a local form or derivative of Brahmi and a more widely used 
script such as Devanagarl. A well-known example is the Pattadakal pillar inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of the Calukya king KTrttivarman II (a.d. 754; El 3,1-7; see 2.2.5.4), 
with the full text given in both northern Indian Siddhamatrka and in the current local 
southern (proto-Telugu-Kannada) script. In other cases, such as the Kangra Jvala- 
mukhl prasasti (El 1, 190-5), part of the inscription is written in the local script 
(Sarada) and the rest in Devanagarl. 


2.6 Undeciphered Scripts 

Besides the well-known problem of the Indus script (see 2.2.3.1), there remains a 
small residue of Indie scripts which are still substantially undeciphered. 229 These 
include the problematic extreme calligraphic “Ornate Brahmi” and “shell characters” 
discussed earlier (2.5.3.2), and also some lesser-known scripts. Notable among these 
are a script found in Afghanistan which seems to resemble Kharosthi and which 
Fussman 230 suggests may have been used to record the KambojT language, and an¬ 
other one, broadly resembling Brahmi but of uncertain heritage, found on several 
terra-cotta seals from various sites (notably Chandraketugarh and Tamluk) in West 
Bengal and Bangladesh. 231 


229. See R. Salomon, “Undeciphered Scripts . . .” (see n. 224), 201-12. 

230. BEFEO 61, 1974, 34. 

231. See, e.g., D. K. Chakravorty, “Some Inscribed Terracotta Sealings from Chandraketugarh.” 
JNSI 39, 1977, 128-34; and Salomon, “Undeciphered Scripts . . .” (see n. 224), 205-7, for further 
references. 
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The Languages of Indie Inscriptions 


3.1 Middle Indo-Aryan (“Prakrit”) 

3.1.1 General remarks 

In early Indian inscriptions the Prakrit, or, more precisely, the Middle Indo-Aryan 
(MIA) languages predominated. Indeed, from about the third to the first century b.c. 
these were the only languages in epigraphic use, and they continued to predominate 
for at least two centuries more, and longer in some regions. It was only in the early 
centuries of the Christian era that the “mixed dialect,” or “Epigraphical Hybrid San¬ 
skrit” (EHS), and Sanskrit began to appear, and for several centuries all three—MIA, 
EHS, and Sanskrit—were in use simultaneously. But the latter two gradually gained 
the upper hand over the Prakrits, and then Sanskrit gradually superseded both Prakrit 
and EHS (see 3.3.1-3.3.7). Thus the Prakrits practically ceased to be epigraphic lan¬ 
guages by the early fourth century a.d. in northern India, and about a century later in 
the south. 

The inscriptional Prakrits are diverse and largely unstandardized. Much more than 
is the case with the literary Prakrits of later times, 1 the morphology and especially 
the orthography of the inscriptional dialects is unstandardized and inconsistent, to 
the extent that it is not unusual to find the same word spelled several different ways 
within the same inscription. The orthography can be characterized as approximative, 
as contrasted to the precise orthography of Sanskrit inscriptions. Thus, for example, 
geminate consonants are almost always (except in some late specimens) represented 
by the single consonant, and the anusvara is only sporadically used to indicate a 
homorganic nasal before a stop consonant, the nasal often being left unindicated. 
Among the Prakrit inscriptions in general, the earlier the inscription, the looser and 
more colloquial the language and orthography are likely to be (although the Asokan 
inscriptions constitute in some respects an exception to this rule). Thus some of the 
earliest examples preserve a very informal, colloquial level of Prakrit, which may 
present serious problems in interpretation, while the later specimens often tend to 
approach Sanskritic usage in style, vocabulary, and orthography. 


1. Literary Prakrits do appear occasionally in later inscriptions, but from a linguistic point of view 
this is a separate matter; see section 3.1.5. 
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3.1.2 The Prakrits of the Asokan inscriptions 

Grammatical descriptions: E. Hultzsch, Inscriptions ofAsoka, lvi-cxxxi; J. Bloch, Lei 
Inscriptions d’Asoka. 43-88. 

In general, the Prakrits of the Asokan inscriptions (see 4.3.1.1) represent an early 
stage of development of MIA, in which, for example, the voicing and elision of 
intervocalic consonants are only occasional and sporadic, and some archaic features 
are preserved which are lost in later Prakrits, such as atmanepada verb forms of the 
present tense (e.g., karote, Gimar IX. 1-3) and the present participle ( vijinamane [sic], 
KalsI XIII.36). Moreover, the resolution of consonantal groups by assimilation or 
epenthesis ( svarabhakti ) is less advanced, especially in the western and northwest¬ 
ern dialects, than in later literary and inscriptional Prakrits. In these respects, then, 
the Asokan Prakrits on the whole (and especially the western dialect of the Gimar 
and Bombay-Sopara rock edicts) more closely resemble Pali than any other of the 
literary forms of MIA. 

Overall, the Asokan inscriptions can be said to comprise three main dialects: 2 
the eastern, the western, and the northwestern. 

3.1.2.1 The eastern Asokan dialect 

Among the three Asokan dialects the eastern dialect 3 clearly predominates, as it was 
the local language of the imperial capital at Pataliputra (whence it is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as the “Chancellery Language”). The original versions of the edicts were 
drawn up in this dialect, to be translated later into the other dialects where deemed 
necessary. The majority of the Asokan inscriptions, including all the pillar edicts and 
minor rock edicts (MRE), 4 as well as the rock edicts at KalsI, Dhauli, Jaugada, and 
Erragudi, are in this dialect, and in some of them it is obviously being used far be¬ 
yond its original geographical range. 

The distinctive features of the eastern dialect include: 

1. The three sibilants of Sanskrit are represented by s . 5 

2. The dialect has only / for Sanskrit r and l; e.g., laja = raja. 

3. The Sanskrit nasals h, n, and n all become n. 

4. Sanskrit ks becomes kh. 

5. Consonantal groups are subject to resolution by svarabhakti more frequently 
than in the other dialects. 

2. Some writers, e.g., Sukumar Sen ( A Comparative Grammar of Middle Indo-Aryan [Poona: Lin¬ 
guistic Society of India, 1960], 10-11), posit a fourth dialect, the “Middle Eastern,” for some of the 
rock edicts. But on the whole it is preferable to consider the languages of these texts, which show a 
mixture of eastern and western characteristics, as essentially the eastern dialect with sporadic admix¬ 
ture of westemisms, rather than as a distinct dialect. 

3. For a specimen of this dialect see Appendix, no. 1 (Rummindel minor pillar edict). 

4. Though some of the MREs, especially those in the south, show an admixture of western forms, 
e.g., in preferring r to l; see n. 2. 

5. Rock edicts X-XIII at KalsT show all three sibilants used indiscriminately (e.g., X.27 has both 
yaso and yaso for Sanskrit yasas-). Though this peculiarity has never been fully explained, it is evi¬ 
dently a matter of scribal confusion rather than a true dialect feature. The retroflex and palatal sibilants 
also occur occasionally in the minor rock edicts, sometimes with etymological justification (e.g.. Maski 
1. 2, vasani = Skt. varsani). 
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6. Final -as of Sanskrit (as in the nominative sing. masc. of noun stems in a-) 
becomes -e. 

7. The locative sing, masc./neut. ends in -si (for - ssi). 

8. The present participle atmanepada often ends in -mina (e.g., payamitia, 
Delhi-Topra V.8). 

The main features of this dialect—the predominance of /, the nominative mascu¬ 
line in -e, the loss of n and n, and the sibilant /’—accord on the whole with the later 
literary Prakrit known as Ardha-MagadhT, whence it has been called by Liiders and 
others 6 7 “Old Ardha-MagadhT.” 

3.1.2.2 The western Asokan dialect 

The western dialect appears only in the rock edicts of Gimar and the Bombay-Sopara 
fragments. Its characteristics include: 

1. The three Sanskrit sibilants become r. 

2. Both r and l are retained as in Sanskrit. 8 

3. The Sanskrit nasals n, n, and n are retained. 

4. Sanskrit ks generally becomes cch (but occasionally also kh). 

5. Many consonantal clusters are retained, especially those involving the 
semivowels (kr, tr , pr, vy, etc.). 9 Sanskrit si and sth are sometimes reflected 
by the anomalous combination if (written ts; e.g., stita = sthitah , Gimar, VI.4). 

6. Sanskrit -as becomes -o. 

7. The locative sing, masc./neut. ends in -e or -mhi. 

8. The gerund ends in -tpa (written -pta; see 2.2.4) = Sanskrit -tva. 

In general, the western dialect is the one most similar to literary Pali and the later 
inscriptional Prakrits. It contrasts with the other dialects (especially the eastern one) 
in its generally archaic aspect, in both phonetics and morphology (e.g., the atmanepada 
verb karote, cited earlier). The Gimar edicts also frequently differ from the other 
dialect versions in vocabulary; for instance, Gimar has pas(s)ati (= pasyati , 1.5) where 
the others have dakhatildekhati, and pamthesu instead of mag(g)esu (II. 8; for other 
examples see Bloch, Les Inscriptions d’Asoka, 83-4). 

3.1.2.3 The northwestern Asokan dialect 

The language of the rock edicts at ShahbazgarhT and Mansehra is essentially an early 
form of the MIA dialect which is nowadays known as Gandharl (see 3.1.4.2.1). 10 
Like all records in Gandharl, these inscriptions are written in the KharosthI script, 

6. This is the principal feature which distinguishes the dialect from the “true” MagadhI of later 
literature, which has only s'. 

7. See Oskar von Hiniiber, Das altere Mittelindisch im Uberblick (Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 467 = Veroffentlichungen der Kommission fiir 
Sprachen und Kulturen Siidasiens 20; Wien: Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1986), 27-8. 

8. The Bombay-Sopara fragment of rock edict IX even has r in place of Sanskrit / (phara, mangara 
= phala, mangala). It is not certain whether this is a true dialectal feature or the result of hypercorrection. 

9. In the script, however, many of the conjuncts are reversed. E.g., the conjunct pr is actually written 
as rp, with the sign for r above the p (0). This is probably a graphic rather than a dialectal peculiarity; 
see section 2.2.4. 

10. On dialectal differences between Asokan and later “Gandharl," see Burrow, “The Dialectal 
Position of the Niya Prakrit,” BSOS 8, 1935-37, 419-35 (esp. 419-22). 
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whose graphic peculiarities—particularly the absence of notation of vowel quantity— 
tend to obscure some of the features of the language. The principal distinctive fea¬ 
tures of the dialect include: 

1. The three sibilants are maintained, generally as in Sanskrit (but see also item 
5). 

2. Both r and I are retained as in Sanskrit. 

3. The Sanskrit nasals n, n, and n are retained. 

4. Sanskrit ks is apparently retained in the form of a special character (Y; see 
2.3.4), variously transliterated as ks, ch, ch’, and so on, whose precise pho¬ 
netic value is uncertain. 11 

5. Many consonantal clusters are retained, especially those with r; but the lat¬ 
ter are frequently subject to metathesis, for example, in dhrama = dharma 
and krama = karma.' 1 Special developments include sy > s' (e.g., manusa = 
manusya, Shahbazgarhl II.4; cf. item 8) and sv and sm (in the locative sing, 
ending) > sp (e.g., spagram = svargam , Shahbazgarhl VI. 16). 

6. Final -as in Sanskrit is represented by -o at Shahbazgarhl, but at Mansehra 
generally by -e (see later remarks). 

7. The locative sing, ends in -e or -spi (<* -smin; cf. item 5). 

8. The future tense affix is -isa- (< -isya- [see item 5]; e.g., vadhisati = vardhisyati, 
Shahbazgarhl IV.9). 

The dialects of the two northwestern sets of rock edicts diverge in several respects, 
notably in the treatment of final -as noted earlier (item 6). Thus as the equivalent of 
Sanskrit rajnah (genitive), Shahbazgarhl has raho but Mansehra rajine, reminiscent 
of the eastern form lajine. Some dialectal peculiarities of Mansehra have thus some¬ 
times been dismissed as “Magadhisms,” but this may not be the case; later Gandharl/ 
KharosthI inscriptions also vary between -o and -e (CII 2.1, cxii-cxiii), and recent 
research into the historical grammar of Gandharl 13 has shown that the notation of 
final vowels is highly inconsistent in Gandharl generally. 14 

All in all, the Asokan inscriptions give a broad view of the dialect spectrum of 
MIA vernaculars in the third century b.c. But it must also be understood that they do 
not provide anything like a real dialect map of the time. For the geographical distri¬ 
bution of the dialects—especially of the eastern dialect—can hardly correspond with 
linguistic reality; the eastern dialect was obviously not the mother tongue of resi¬ 
dents of the far north and the central south, though it was used for inscriptions (KalsI, 
Erragudi, etc.) in those regions. Moreover, the languages as they are presented in the 
inscriptions are surely not exact renditions of the contemporary vernaculars. It has 
been suggested, 15 for example, that such features as the retention of consonantal clus- 


11. H. W. Bailey (BSOAS 11, 1946, 774) suggests the pronunciations Its I or Its 7. 

12. This metathesis was formerly thought by some (notably Senart; IA 21, 1892, 148-50) to rep¬ 
resent merely an orthographic peculiarity of Asokan KharosthI, as seems to be the case with the re¬ 
versed conjuncts noted in the Girnar BrahmT inscriptions (see n. 9). But it has been pointed out by 
Grierson (JRAS 1913, 682-3) and others since him (see discussion and references in von Hiniiber, Das 
altere Mittelindisch , 28-9) that such metatheses are characteristic of the Dardic languages of the north¬ 
west to the present day, and that such forms in Asokan (and in later Gandharl/KharosthI) inscriptions 
therefore must reflect actual dialect features. 

13. Notably G. Fussman, “Gandharl ecrite, Gandharl parlee,” 473 and 479-80. 

14. See also the comments of Brough in GD 115. 

15. See for example Senart, IA 21, 1892, 146-8. 
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ters reflect orthographic conservatism and the influence of Sanskrit, and that the actual 
stage of phonetic development of MIA in Asoka’s time could have been further ad¬ 
vanced than it would seem from the inscriptions. 


3.1.3 Other inscriptions of the Mauryan era 

The scanty epigraphic remains of the Mauryan period other than the records of Asoka 
(see 4.3.1.2) are all from the northeast, and most of them exhibit the typical Ardha- 
Magadhl features of the “Chancellery Language” {-e for -as, l for r, s for all sibi¬ 
lants, etc.). Some of these inscriptions, notably Mahasthan (SI 1.79-80) and Sohgaura 
(SI 1.82-3), seem to reflect a more colloquial and/or archaic variety of this dialect. 

The Jogimara cave inscription (ASIAR 1903-4, 128-31) is the only one from 
any period preserving what seems to be pure MagadhI, showing the sibilants' instead 
of s (e.g., sutanuka. . . devadasikyi = sutanuka devadast) besides the aforementioned 
characteristic features of Ardha-MagadhI. 16 

3.1.4 Later inscripdonal Prakrits 
3.1.4.1 Inscriptions in the west-midland dialect 

After the Mauryan period there is a major shift in the linguistic features of the in- 
scriptional Prakrits. The predominance of the eastern dialect of the ASokan and other 
inscriptions of the Mauryan period ends abruptly; in fact, not a single inscriptional 
record in eastern dialect has been found from the post-Mauryan era. The dominant 
role in all regions except the northwest and Sri Lanka falls hereafter to a variety of 
Prakrit which most resembles, among the Asokan dialects, the western dialect of the 
Gimar rock edicts, and which among literary languages has the most in common with 
Pali and archaic forms of Saurasenl. In other words, this dialect partakes of the typi¬ 
cal characteristics of the western and central MIA languages: nominative singular 
masculine in -o, retention of Sanskrit r and /, predominance of the sibilant s, and so 
on. 17 Like the Asokan Prakrits, this central-western epigraphic Prakrit is still rela¬ 
tively archaic, with only occasional intervocalic voicing of unvoiced stops and eli¬ 
sion of voiced stops. But unlike some of the Asokan inscriptions, consonant groups 
from Sanskrit are nearly always assimilated. 18 

The causes of the abrupt dialectal shift from east to west undoubtedly lie in po¬ 
litical and historical developments, that is, the decline of Magadha as the center of 
power in northern India after the collapse of the Mauryan empire and the movement 


16. The NagarjunT hill inscriptions of Asoka’s grandson Dasaratha (SI 1.77-8) have in some 
places the sibilant s, e.g., in the king’s name dasalatha, and in others s. But this variation may not 
be dialectally significant; cf. the similar cases in Kalsl and some other Asokan inscriptions noted 
previously (3.1.2.1. n. 5). 

17. For a specimen of this common epigraphic Prakrit, see Appendix, no. 3 (Bharhut label 
inscriptions). 

18. An apparent exception is the Besnagar pillar inscription of Heliodoros (Appendix, no. 2), which 
contains conjuncts such as tr (putrena , 1. A-3) and dr ( bhagabhadrasa , 1. A-6), But these examples 
would seem to fall into the category of early orthographic Sanskritisms (see 3.2.3.2) rather than of 
phonetic archaisms. 
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of the center of political power in the following centuries toward the west and north¬ 
west. 19 Like the eastern dialect under Asoka, the central-western dialect of the post- 
Mauryan era was used far beyond what must have been its original homeland. Thus 
we find inscriptions in this standard epigraphic Prakrit as far afield as Orissa in the 
east, for instance, in the Hathlgumpha inscription (SI 1.213-21), while in the south it 
is abundantly attested in inscriptions from such sites as Nagaijunakonda and AmaravatT. 
This central-western MIA dialect was, in fact, virtually the sole language in epigraphic 
use in the period in question, and therefore seems, like Pali, to have developed into 
something like a northern Indian lingua franca, at least for epigraphic purposes, in 
the last two centuries b.c. 

This is not to say that the inscriptions in this dialect, which Senart called “Monu¬ 
mental Prakrit,” 20 are totally devoid of local variations. On the contrary, we do oc¬ 
casionally find, in the southern inscriptions, for example, instances of the influence 
of the local (Dravidian) language, as in ayira-haghana = arya-sahghanam at 
Nagarjunakonda (Ayaka- pillar ins. C-2; SI 1,232,1. 10). There are also considerable 
variations in orthography, with inscriptions from the later part of the period in ques¬ 
tion, that is, those of about the third and fourth centuries a.d., showing an increasing 
precision, most notably in indicating geminate consonants which had hitherto almost 
always been represented by the corresponding single consonant (see examples cited 
in SIE 43-4). Stylistically too, there is a considerable range of variation, from the 
brief and unadorned style of the donative inscriptions from Buddhist stupa sites such 
as Sand and Bharhut to the quasi-literary compositions of the Hathlgumpha inscrip¬ 
tion of King Kharavela or the Nasik inscription of the time of Vasisthlputra Pulumavi 
(SI 1.203-7). But all in all, the standard epigraphic or “Monumental” Prakrit can be 
treated as essentially a single language whose use spread far beyond its place of ori¬ 
gin, and which should not be taken to represent the local vernacular of every region 
and period where it appears. 21 

3.1.4.2 Inscriptions in other MIA dialects 
3.1.4.2.1 GandharT 

Grammatical descriptions: S. Konow, CII 2.1, xcv-cxv; J. Brough, GD 55-118; 

G. Fussman, “GandharT ecrite, GandharT parlee.” 

In the northwest and adjoining regions, inscriptions of the post-Maury an era (see 4.3.2) 
continued to be written in essentially the same language as the Asokan rock edicts 
from this area, that is, the MIA dialect which used to be referred to as “Northwestern 


19. See the comments of Mehendale, HGIP, xxxvii. 

20. IA 21, 1892, 258. 

21. For this reason, the methods of analysis followed by Mehendale in HGIP are misleading. His 
classification of Prakrit inscriptions of the post-Mauryan epoch into geographical groups (western, 
southern, central, and eastern) is valid only with reference to their findspots; but to trace separate lin¬ 
guistic developments within and influences among the various groups, as Mehendale does, is based on 
the misconception that each of them constitutes a distinct linguistic entity. As Senart showed in Les 
Inscriptions de Piyadassi , this is not the case, and most of the conclusions drawn by Mehendale con¬ 
cerning the trends and directions of phonetic and morphological change cannot be accepted. A defini¬ 
tive historical linguistic treatment of the post-Asokan epigraphic Prakrit, bearing in mind the compli- 
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Prakrit” but which is nowadays more commonly called “Gandharl,” following 
H. W. Bailey’s suggestion. 22 The inscriptions in this language are invariably written 
in KharosthI script and are virtually all Buddhist in content. They range in date from 
approximately the second century b.c. to the third or possibly fourth century a.d. (see 
2.3.2), and their findspots extend from Afghanistan in the northwest to Mathura in 
the southeast, with stray finds farther to the east and north (2.3.1). 23 

Inscriptional Gandharl preserves most of the characteristic features already men¬ 
tioned in connection with its early form seen in the northwestern Asokan dialect 
(3.1.2.3), such as the retention of the three Sanskrit sibilants and the tendency to 
preserve certain consonant groups, especially those with r. It also exhibits several 
further developments, notably the following: 

1. Fricative pronunciations of certain intervocalic consonants, sometimes 
marked by a diacritic sign (cf. 2.3.8) resembling the subscript r, as in the 
Wardak inscription (CII 2.1, 170,1. 1), bhag(r)avada = bhagavatah. 

2. A voiced sibilant (Izl) derived from intervocalic s, cl ha, etc., indicated by 
various spellings such as majhe < mdse (Manikiala stone ins., CII 2.1, 149, 

1. 1) and bosisatva < bodhisattva (Taxila silver scroll, CII 2.1, 77,1. 3). 

3. In general, a more advanced stage of development with respect to the voic¬ 
ing and elision of intervocalic consonants, as compared to the contemporary 
BrahmT inscriptions (cf. 3.1.4.1); see examples cited by Fussman, “Gandharl 
ecrite, Gandharl parlee,” 457. 

4. A weakening of the distinction between Sanskrit n and n, reflected in ortho¬ 
graphic inconsistency in the use of the two characters (CII 2.1, cii-civ). 

5. A weakening of the distinction between aspirate and nonaspirate consonants, 
perhaps attributable to the influence of the neighboring non-Indic languages 
(CII 2.1, ci-cii). 

6. Extreme inconsistency in the notation of final vowels, which according to Fuss- 
man (473) indicates that they were largely neutralized in pronunciation. This is 
especially notable in the nominative singular masculine, for which the endings 
-o, -e, and -a are attested in the same phrase (examples in Fussman, 459-60). 24 

7. The occasional use (not surprising in view of the geographical position of 
the dialect) of loanwords from non-Indic languages such as Greek (e.g.. 


cations introduced by loose standardization on the one hand and the vagaries of scribal usage and local 
influences on the other, remains to be written. 

22. BSOAS 11, 1943-46, 764. Although Bailey’s suggested name has been accepted and come 
into general use, it should be remembered that it is a modern creation and has no attestation in tradi¬ 
tional materials (see 2.2.2, on the traditional names of scripts). 

23. Until recently, besides the many inscriptions and central Asian secular documents in Gandharl, 
only one literary specimen of the language, namely the Dharmapada ms. from Khotan, definitively 
published by Brough (GD), was known. But a large collection of fragmentary Gandharl mss. on birch 
bark scrolls has recently been discovered, confirming, as had already been suspected on the basis of 
traces of Gandharl words in Buddhist texts translated into Chinese (see Fussman, “Gandharl ecrite, 
Gandharl parlee,” 442 n. 20), that Gandharl was a major Buddhist literary language. See R. Salomon, 
“A Preliminary Survey of Some Early Buddhist Manuscripts Recently Acquired by the British Library," 
JAOS 117, 1997, 353—8, and Ancient Buddhist Scrolls from Gandhara (London/Seattle: British Li¬ 
brary and University of Washington Press, forthcoming). 

24. Cf. the earlier comments (3.1.2.3) concerning -o and -e in northwest Asokan. Konow (cxiii) 
divided the post-Asokan inscriptions into “an eastern o-dialect and a western e-dialect,” but the recent 
study of Fussman, based on a much larger corpus, has shown that this distinction does not hold. The 
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meridarkha = (aepiSdepxrjg; Swat ins., CII 2.1, 4) and Saka ( erjhuna = 
alysanai/e’ysanai; Takht-i-bahl ins., 1. 5, CII 2.1, 62 and xcvii). 

The Kharosthi documents from central Asia (see 4.3.7.12) provide specimens of 
a separate dialect of GandharT used far beyond its native region. These documents 
show that GandharT became the official language of the Indianized kingdom of 
Shan-shan or Kroraina in the southeastern Tarim basin in about the third century a.d. 
(cf. 2.3.1 and 2.3.2). This “Niya Prakrit” or “Kroraina Prakrit,” which was analyzed 
in detail by T. Burrow in The Language of the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan, agrees on the whole fairly closely with the language of the post-Asokan 
GandharT inscriptions from India, 25 but also differs from Indian GandharT in several 
significant particulars, such as the following: 

1. Certain phonetic tendencies, such as a confusion between voiced and unvoiced 
consonants (more pronounced than in Indian GandharT), and particularly a 
tendency to deaspirate Indie aspirates, apparently reflecting the phonetic struc¬ 
ture of the (unattested) local dialect (Burrow, Language, 5 and 9). 

2. The loss of distinction between endings for the nominative and accusative end¬ 
ings. The ending is generally -a, in both the singular ( <-e according to Burrow, 

“The Dialectal Position,” 421 and 424) and the plural (presumably for -a). 

3. The use of an ending -tu for the second person singular of all tenses of the 
verb; for example, labhisatu ‘you will get’. According to Burrow ( Language, 

43), this is “probably taken from the 2nd person of the pronoun.” 

4. The development of a periphrastic construction for the preterite active, con¬ 
sisting of the past participle plus the personal endings of the present, except 
for the third-person singular where the ending is omitted; for example, trithemi 
= *drstah + -mi ‘I saw’; tadita = *taditah ‘he beat’ ( Language, 50-3). 

5. The frequent use of the infinitive in -amnae (also occasionally found in Indian 
GandharT; Burrow, Language, 49); for example, karamnae ‘to do’. 

6. The frequent use of postpositions not found in other MIA dialects, such as prace 
‘concerning’ ( <*pratyayam ) and vamti ‘to, with’ ( <upante\ Language, 42). 

7. The extensive use of loanwords from various non-Indic languages, especially 
from Iranian languages ( Language, vii-viii), from the local “Krorainic” lan¬ 
guage which apparently was closely related to Tocharian ( Language , viii-ix), 
and occasionally from Greek (e.g., milima = |xe5tgvo<;; Language, 111). 


3.1.4.2.2 Sinhalese Prakrit 

Grammatical descriptions; S. Paranavitana, Inscriptions of Ceylon, I.xxvii-xlv; Wilhelm 
Geiger and D. B. Jayatilaka in Jayatilaka et al., eds., A Dictionary of the Sinhalese 
Language (Colombo: The Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, 1935), I.I, xxiv-xxvii; 
Saddhamangala Karunaratne, EZ 7, 39-44. 

The language of the Old Sinhalese or Sinhalese Prakrit inscriptions of about the third 
century b.c. to the third or fourth century a.d. (see 4.3.7.1) is characterized by several 


entire question of the subdialects of Gandhari remains unanswered, due at least in part to the problems 
of the casual orthography which is characteristic of the Kharosthi/Gandhari inscriptions. 

25. See also Burrow, “The Dialectal Position of the Niya Prakrit” (see n. 10), 419-35 (esp. 423- 
5); and recently, Colette Caillat, “Connections Between Asokan (Shahbazgarhi) and Niya Prakrit?” IIJ 
35, 1992, 109-19. 
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unusual phonological features. Palatal s generally predominates over the other sibi¬ 
lants, but Sanskrit sibilants also are frequently reflected by h. Sanskrit aspirates are 
generally represented by the corresponding nonaspirates (e.g., dama = dharma ), but 
jh regularly replaces j (e.g., rajha = raja; Paranavitana, xxxi; Karunaratne, 9). Other¬ 
wise, consonants in intervocalic position are generally preserved as in Sanskrit, though 
they are often subjected to voicing. Long vowels are commonly shortened, though 
according to some authorities this is merely a graphic device (Geiger and Jayatilaka, 
xxv-xxvi; contra, Paranavitana, xxviii). 

The morphology of Sinhalese Prakrit is on the whole not much different from 
that of the other old inscriptional Prakrits. The nominative singular ends in -e and 
the genitive in -sa, -sa, or -ha. 26 In these respects, as in others such as the predomi¬ 
nance of the palatal sibilants, the dialect appears to have been influenced by the 
MagadhT of the Buddhist missionaries sent to Sri Lanka from northeastern India in 
the Mauryan period (Geiger and Jayatilaka, op. cit., xx). 

3.1.5 Literary Middle Indo-Aryan in inscriptions 
3.1.5.1 The literary Prakrits 

The standardized literary Prakrits (mainly Maharastrl, sometimes also SaurasenI and 
MagadhT) were occasionally employed in inscriptions of the medieval era, 27 either 
in independent Prakrit inscriptions or within Sanskrit inscriptions. The outstanding 
example of an independent literary Prakrit inscription is an inscription of the elev¬ 
enth century a.d. at Dhar consisting of two “centuries” (actually 109 verses each) of 
Maharastrl verses in praise of the tortoise avatara ( avanikurmmas'atam ) (El 8,241-60; 
cf. 4.1.8). Not surprisingly, Prakrit was also sometimes used for Jaina inscriptions, 
most notably the Ghatayala inscription (JRAS 1895, 513-21), which is composed 
almost entirely of Arya verses in Maharastrl. 

The literary Prakrits also occur in the inscriptional dramas (see 4.1.8 and 7.2.2.2.2), 
where they play their usual role as the language spoken by the lesser characters; thus 
we find specimens of Maharastrl and SaurasenI in the Parijatamahjari-ndtika at 
Dhar and the Harakeli-ndtaka at Ajmer, and of these dialects plus MagadhT in the 
Lalitavigraharaja-nataka, also from Ajmer. Occasionally a Prakrit verse is also in¬ 
cluded in an ordinary Sanskrit inscription, for instance, verse 12 (in Maharastrl) of 
the Varanasi copper plate inscription of Kama (SI II.340). 28 


3.1.5.2 Pali 

Inscriptions in canonical Pali 29 from India proper are relatively rare. Those examples 
which do occur are usually Buddhist inscriptions of cubic content (cf. 4.1.7), such as 


26. Due to the brevity and formulaic character of the Sinhalese Prakrit inscriptions, there is al¬ 
most no material for the study of finite verb morphology; such few verb forms as do appear are nearly 
all participial. 

27. This is of course a purely literary phenomenon, historically unrelated to the use of the MIA 
vernaculars in early inscriptions. 

28. For other examples of literary Prakrit together with other languages, see section 3.6. 

29. It should be noted that in some early (and even some more recent) epigraphic publications the 
term “Pali” has been inaccurately used to refer to various other MIA dialects. 
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the two Samath stone inscriptions (El 9, 291-3) recording the “Four Noble Truths” 
and the “Buddhist creed.” Other Indian inscriptions in Pali or closely related dialects 
include the Pratify a-samutpada formulae on the DevnlmorT casket and in a Ratnagiri 
inscription. 30 

Unlike in India, Pali inscriptions are found in large numbers in some Buddhist 
countries of Southeast Asia, especially Burma and Thailand, and also in smaller 
numbers in Sri Lanka and Cambodia (see 4.3.7.1 and 4.3.7.5-4.3.7.7). 


3.2 Mixed or “Hybrid” Dialects 

3.2.1 The character of “Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit” ( EHS ) 

From about the first to the fourth century of the Christian era, a large number of 
inscriptions from northern, central, and occasionally also southern India were written 
in a peculiar language which is neither fully Sanskrit nor fully Prakrit but partakes of 
the characteristics of both. This language has accordingly been referred to by such terms 
as “mixed dialect,” “Sanskrit influenced by Prakrit,” or “Prakrit influenced by San¬ 
skrit.” In 1978, Th. Damsteegt coined the term “Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit” (EHS) 
in his book of the same name, on the analogy of Franklin Edgerton’s “Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit”; and although, like its prototype, the term is potentially misleading in some 
cases, it deserves to be, and largely has been, adopted for general use. 

EHS texts are typically more or less Sanskritic in orthography but Prakritic in 
morphology and syntax. Thus a typical EHS word occurring frequently in the in¬ 
scriptions is bhiksusya ‘of (the) monk’, corresponding to Sanskrit bhiksoh and MIA 
bhikkhus(s)a. Here the stem is spelled as in Sanskrit, while the inflection is a pseudo- 
Sanskrit rendition of the Middle Indie -ssa. Similarly, the standard EHS dating for¬ 
mula is etaye purvaye or variants thereof, equivalent to Sanskrit etasyam purvayam 
‘on the aforementioned [date {tithau)]'. 

An example of a typical EHS text, 31 in both content and form, is the Karikall Tlla 
(Mathura) torana inscription (Liiders, MI §20 [Liiders’ tr.]): 

bhadata-jayasenasya amtevasinlye dhamaghosaye dan[o] pasado 

“The temple (is) the gift of Dhamaghosa (Dharmaghosa), the female disciple of 
the venerable Jayasena.” 

Notable here, among other characteristic features, is the juxtaposition of the San¬ 
skrit genitive masculine ending -sya with the Prakrit feminines in -dye and -rye; the 
semi-Sanskritized stem of the proper name dharmaghosa- (according to Liiders’ 
interpretation) contrasting with the un-Sanskritized stem of pasado (Skt. prasada-f, 
and the spellings, influenced by MIA orthography, of bhadata- (for bhadanta) and 
amtevasimye (for amte-). 

It must be emphasized that EHS, like the epigraphic Prakrits, is by no means a 
standardized or a unified language. The orthography and morphology of EHS in- 


30. See O. von Hiniiber, “Epigraphical Varieties of Continental Pali from Devnimori and Ratnagiri,” 
in Buddhism and Its Relation to Other Religions [for full reference see Index of Inscriptions Cited s.v. 
DevnlmorT], 185-200 for these and for references to other Pali inscriptions. 

31. For a longer specimen of EHS, see Appendix, no. 5 (Sarnath umbrella shaft ins.). 
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scriptions vary widely and unpredictably, and they display various grades or degrees 
of hybridism. In general, one may think in terms of more Prakritic varieties (“Prakrit 
influenced by Sanskrit,” in the terminology used by Sircar in SI I) versus more highly 
Sanskritized varieties (“Sanskrit influenced by Prakrit”). 32 But it must be understood 
that these divisions, like any categorization of EHS, are inevitably somewhat arbi¬ 
trary. In actual practice, the boundaries between the two main types of EHS, and 
indeed between EHS as a whole and MIA on the one side and Sanskrit on the other, 
are far from clear. 33 It is probably impossible to establish fully objective criteria for 
EHS, particularly for the more Sanskritized varieties where there is no clear divid¬ 
ing line between Sanskritic EHS and informal epigraphic varieties of standard San¬ 
skrit. 34 It may therefore be more appropriate to think of EHS in terms of a broad 
spectrum of partial Sanskritization, verging into pure MIA at one end and standard 
Sanskrit at the other. 


3.2.2 Geographical and chronological distribution of EHS 

The city of Mathura and its environs are the source of the earliest and largest number 
of EHS inscriptions. Ltiders’ Mathura Inscriptions (MI) thus constitutes the largest 
and most convenient corpus for the study of these documents. But from around the 
late first century a.d., many other inscriptions in EHS have been discovered over a 
wide range of India, particularly from the west, at sites such as Andhau in Gujarat 
and Nasik in Maharashtra; from north central and northeastern India, at Samath, 
Kosam, and so on; from central India, at SancT; and even from the south, at Nagar- 
junakonda. 35 Throughout the period in question, EHS coexisted as an epigraphic 
language with Prakrit and/or Sanskrit, but it was definitely the predominant language 
overall for the first three centuries of the Christian era in northern and central India. 
Although individual records of similar date may vary widely in their degree of 
hybridism, EHS does follow an overall pattern of development toward greater 
Sanskritization over the first four centuries of the Christian era. Thus from about the 
third century a.d. on, the standard epigraphic dialect ranges from moderately to highly 
Sanskritized EHS, with some specimens in completely or nearly standard Sanskrit. 
This variety is characteristic, for instance, of the later inscriptions of the Western 
Ksatrapas and related dynasties of the third century. 

Overall, the pattern of distribution of EHS inscriptions gives the impression that 
they radiate out from Mathura toward the northeast and southwest. Thus the origins 
and development of EHS seem to parallel the foundation and spread of the kingdoms 
of the Scythian and Kusana rulers in the heartland of India (see 3.2.3.2). 


32. Damsteegt (EHS 143) similarly divides EHS inscriptions into “a) those basically in MIA. but 
with Sanskrit features; [and] b) those basically in Sanskrit, but with MIA features.” 

33. Note that Damsteegt devotes an entire section of his study (2.1, “Criteria”) to a consideration 
of marginal cases of EHS. 

34. See, e.g., MI §67; and for a highly Prakritic specimen, §137. 

35. Damsteegt (156) also includes certain southern Indian copper plate inscriptions such as 
Penugonda, Mattepad, and Basim as examples of EHS; I would not agree with this classification, and 
treat them (3.3.4) as bilingual (Prakrit and Sanskrit) records. 
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3.2.3 The linguistic nature ofEHS 
3.2.3.1 Relation to Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 

The epigraphic mixed dialects bear a clear and close linguistic relation to the idio¬ 
syncratic Sanskrit of Buddhist texts generally and particularly to the true “Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit” (BHS) of texts such as the Mahavastu. Although the epigraphic 
and literary hybrids do differ in particulars, this is at least in part due to the different 
character and content of the documents preserved in them. In any case, the variabil¬ 
ity of both of these unstandardized languages presents major obstacles to a detailed 
comparison. But despite these complications, there can be no doubt that the two rep¬ 
resent different manifestations of the same basic linguistic phenomenon, namely, the 
gradual Sanskritization of MIA vernaculars. It is also certain that the hybrid language 
used in the first three centuries of the Christian era was neither an exclusively Bud¬ 
dhist nor an exclusively literary construction, as seems to be assumed by certain schol¬ 
ars (notably Edgerton) who did not sufficiently consider the epigraphic evidence. 
For among the hybrid inscriptions of this period, we have documents of not only 
Buddhist but also Brahmanical and Jaina content which are original compositions in 
the hybrid dialect. 

Thus the epigraphic evidence contradicts the notion espoused by Edgerton and 
others that the specimens of hybrid dialects that we have are merely incomplete or 
imperfect translations into Sanskrit of texts originally written in MIA dialects; in other 
words, that the hybrid language is merely a literary artifact and not a real language. 
The inscriptions prove that hybrid Sanskrit was, or at least eventually became, a liv¬ 
ing linguistic entity, and thus support the position of Lamotte (HBI 638) and others 
that some Buddhist texts were actually composed in BHS. 

3.2.32 The origins ofEHS 

This still leaves unanswered the question of the historical origins of the epigraphic 
(and Buddhist) hybrid dialect. In general, opinions on the controversial question of 
the motivations and mechanics of the semi-Sanskritization of MIA fall into two camps. 
The first is the school which holds that the hybrid is little more than a bad imitation 
of Sanskrit, that is, that its incomplete and imperfect Sanskritization reflects incom¬ 
petence and ignorance on the part of the composers of the documents. Thus T. Bur¬ 
row says that “such a mongrel language was actually employed by those who wished 
to employ the superior Sanskrit language but were not able to master its grammar.” 36 
K. R. Norman elaborates this view: “They [the donors] would presumably dictate in 
Pkt, and once it had become fashionable to write inscriptions in Skt, the scribes would 
‘translate’, to the best of their ability, into that language. The correctness of the Skt 
depended, therefore, on the scribes’ competence.” 37 


36. The Sanskrit Language, The Great Languages (London: Faber and Faber, 1955), 61. 

37. Review of Damsteegt, EHS, in Lingua 48, 1979, 293. A similar position was maintained by 
Senart in his important but by now largely outdated discussion in Les Inscriptions de Piyadassi of "Mixed 
Sanskrit,” which he saw as essentially an orthographic phenomenon with no real linguistic basis: “Mixed 
Sanskrit is only a manner of writing Prakrit, consisting in going as near as possible to the orthography 
and the etymological forms known to the religious language [i.e., Sanskrit]” (IA 21, 1892, 275). 
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The other school of thought tends to view the degree of hybridism in a given 
document as a matter not so much of knowledge or ability as of taste; thus Lamotte 
describes hybrid Sanskrit as “une langue litteraire ou le dosage du prakrit et du Sanskrit 
etait laisse a leur appreciation personelle” (HBI 642; see also 638 and 645). The 
epigraphic evidence in particular tends to support the views of this second school. 
Especially worthy of note are cases such as the Mora well inscription (MI § 113; see 
3.3.2) where a single inscription comprises portions both in hybrid and in more or 
less standard Sanskrit, distributed according to function; here, as is usually the case, 
the prose portion is in hybrid language while the verse—which is composed for the 
occasion, not quoted from another source—is in good Sanskrit. Such cases indicate 
that Lamotte was correct in supposing that the use and degree of hybridism were 
essentially controlled by the taste and judgment of the composers of the texts, and 
that at least some of them could write in standard Sanskrit when they saw fit. 

Certain grammatical features of the epigraphic language also support this view. 
Particularly interesting in this regard is the sporadic application of Sanskrit sandhi 
rules. The “wrong” application of sandhi is one of the most characteristic features of 
the epigraphic hybrid, and is often what most clearly distinguishes inscriptions in 
highly Sanskritized hybrid from fully standard Sanskrit; a characteristic example is 
the label inscription on the Kaniska portrait statue from Mat (Mathura; MI §97), which 
reads maharaja rajatirdja devaputro kanisko. Here the MIA nominative masculine 
ending -o is used instead of Sanskrit visarga, not only in pausa (kanisko ) but also 
before k (devaputro k-). This usage is very common in EHS, and of course actually 
reflects not “wrong sandhi” but the retention of the old MIA ending in the otherwise 
(i.e., orthographically) Sanskritized word. Contrast with this the peculiar sandhi forms 
found in later Mathura inscriptions of the posthybrid era, such as sakyabhiksunyar 
jayabhattayaryad... in the Katra pedestal inscription (MI §8) and visnusyah gomin- 
draputtrasyah ha[ku]datta-p[au]ttrasyah (Mathura Naga statue ins., Ml §161). Both 
of these inscriptions date from the Gupta period, when Sanskrit had become the stan¬ 
dard epigraphic language, and in them we clearly do have incompetent attempts to 
write Sanskrit; the incorrect sandhi does not reflect underlying MIA forms, but sim¬ 
ply the misapplication of Sanskrit rules improperly learned or understood by the 
composer. 

Thus the combined evidence of grammar and usage speaks against the assump¬ 
tion that the hybrid language simply represented failed attempts to write Sanskrit and 
supports the notion that hybrid was a coherent (though not rigidly standardized) lan¬ 
guage in and of itself, and that those who wrote it did so intentionally. This is not to 
say, however, that the hybrids were consciously formulated and developed. Rather, 
the available evidence suggests that hybrid Sanskrit arose in the course of a gradual 
Sanskritizing movement which had its origins in the late centuries b.c., expanded in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, and culminated in the final triumph of clas¬ 
sical Sanskrit in the Gupta era. Early tendencies toward Sanskritization, in the form 
of sporadic semi-Sanskritized orthography, appear in some Prakrit inscriptions of 
the pre-Christian era. Such “Prakrit influenced by Sanskrit” is seen, for example, in 
the Besnagar pillar inscription (Appendix, no. 2) in such spellings as bhagabhadrasa 
tratarasa (1. A-6; cf. n. 18), and in the Pabhosa cave inscription (SI 1.96), rdjho 
gopalTputrasa (1.1). The hybrids would seem to reflect the extension and regulariza- 
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tion of these early tendencies toward Sanskritization. In other words, it seems that 
the semi-Sanskritized Prakrits of the early Christian era gradually attained a de facto 
status of their own as semiliterary languages; in Jean Filliozat’s words, it was not 
merely a matter of “seulement sanskritisation de textes, mais encore sanskritisation 
de dialectes.” 38 

Thus it is more likely that scribes and authors wrote in such a dialect not because 
they were unable to write in “pure” Sanskrit (or “pure” Prakrit) but simply because 
this had become the prevalent and preferred style of their time and place. The lin¬ 
guistic borders, in other words, between “Sanskrit” and “Prakrit” were probably not 
as strictly fixed in practical usage as they appear to be when the matter is viewed (as 
it usually is) from the point of view of formal literature. From the less formal Bud¬ 
dhist texts, and especially from the epigraphic remains of the period in question, we 
instead get the impression that a variety of dialects, or perhaps rather of dialectal styles, 
covering a broad spectrum from pure MIA to pure standard Sanskrit were available 
for varying purposes and contexts. The choice of a given dialect by a given writer 
was, to be sure, governed to some extent by his knowledge and level of education; 
but to an equal, and perhaps greater, extent, it was the content and nature of the docu¬ 
ment he was writing which would determine the appropriate level of Sanskritization. 

Due to the limitations of the materials, it is not possible to specify with any pre¬ 
cision the MIA dialect or dialects underlying the hybrid language. But both the geo¬ 
graphical concentrations of the inscriptions in the Mathura area and its predominant 
grammatical features such as the nominative masculine in -o indicate that the epi¬ 
graphic dialect, like the Buddhist literary hybrid, reflects an underlying midland dialect 
(HBI 645). 

Attempts to explain the motivations and linguistic forces shaping the development 
of the hybrids tend to focus on two main concepts. First, there is the idea, promoted by 
Joseph Mansion 39 and Filliozat, 40 that they essentially arose as a lingua franca enabling 
Buddhist monks from various regions of India to converse easily at a period in history 
when their local MIA dialects were beginning to diverge to the point where they were 
no longer easily mutually intelligible. This assumes, first of all, that the hybrid remains 
reflect an actual spoken language, 41 which would be difficult to prove. Other elements 
of the theory too are less than totally convincing. For one thing, it is questionable whether 
the MIA dialects of the time were really so different; from the available literary and 
inscriptional data, it would appear that they were not yet so widely divergent as to present 
major difficulties of communication. Moreover, while it is true that the literary remains 
of the hybrid language are virtually all Buddhist, the inscriptional data, as we have seen, 
include hybrid documents of all three major religious traditions, that is, Buddhist, 
Brahmanical, and Jaina; the statistical predominance of Buddhist records may simply 
reflect the predominance of Buddhism itself at the time in question. The development 
of hybrid Sanskrit may well have been influenced and promoted by the Buddhists, but 
the epigraphic evidence shows that hybridization was actually part of an overall lin- 

38. Review of F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar/Dictionary, T'oung Pao 43, 1954, 
147-71 (quoted 168). 

39. Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue sanscrite (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1931). 109. 

40. Op. cit., 164-6. 

41. Cf. Filliozat, op. cit., 166, describing the hybrid language as “un langage reellement parle.” 
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guistic trend which transcended sectarian divisions. In the words of Lamotte, “le Sanskrit 
mixte n’est pas un phenomene strictement bouddhique, mais s’insere dans revolution 
generate de la langue indienne” (HBI 638). 

The second theory of hybridization places more emphasis on the status value of 
Sanskrit as the traditional language of the learned elite. According to this view, the 
early adoption of Sanskritic spellings and the ever-increasing Sanskritization of the 
epigraphic language, and eventually the adoption of classical Sanskrit itself, all re¬ 
flect the irresistible influence of Sanskrit as the language of learning par excellence. 
In this connection it has been pointed out by several authors, from Sylvain Levi 42 to 
Damsteegt (EHS 207-9), that the Sanskritizing trend was accelerated by the influ¬ 
ence of the Scythian and Kusana rulers of northern and western India in the period 
concerned. As foreigners, they were evidently inclined to patronize the elite language 
in an effort to legitimize their rule and emphasize their own Indianization. Thus it is 
no accident that the Sanskritized hybrid came into extensive use at precisely the time 
and place that the Kusanas and Saka Ksatrapas were ruling; just as it is no coinci¬ 
dence that the first major literary Sanskrit inscription, Rudradaman’s Junagadh rock 
inscription (see 3.3.3), was written on behalf of a Saka king who, like his predeces¬ 
sors in Mathura, was trying to appear “more Indian than the Indians.” 

All in all, the theories based on the status of Sanskrit seem to provide the stron¬ 
gest explanation for the gradual hybridization of the inscriptional Prakrits, and for 
the ultimate Sanskritization of Indian epigraphy. The status of Sanskrit was so deeply 
ingrained in traditional India that it slowly but surely eroded the precedent estab¬ 
lished by Asoka (presumably for Buddhistic motivations) of using Prakrit for epi¬ 
graphic purposes. 


3.3 Sanskrit 

3.3.1 The earliest Sanskrit inscriptions 

It is, in the words of Louis Renou, “le grand paradoxe linguistique de Linde” 43 that 
Sanskrit, the linguistic parent of MIA, first appeared in inscriptions much later than 
its own descendants. For Sanskrit began to come into epigraphic use only in the first 
century b.c., according to the now generally accepted dating (mainly on paleographic 
grounds) for the oldest Sanskrit inscriptions, namely, the Ayodhya (SI 1.94-5) and 
the Ghosundl (SI 1.90-1) and Hathlbada (El 22, 198-205) stone inscriptions. 

The Ayodhya inscription records in two lines of essentially standard Sanskrit the 
foundation by the “righteous king” ( dharmarajna ) Dhana[*deva?J of a structure 
(i ketanam ) in memory of his father Phalgudeva. 44 The formation of the compound 
dharmarajna instead of the theoretically correct dharmarajena is of no great conse- 


42. “Sur quelques termes employes dans les inscriptions des Ksatrapas,” JA, ser. 9, vol. 19, 1902, 
95-125 (esp. 117-9). 

43. Histoire de la langue sanskrite , Les Langues du Monde 10 (Lyon: IAC, 1956), 84. 

44. The paleographic estimate of a date in the first century B.c. is corroborated by the statement 
that the donor is the “sixth [in descent] of [i.e., from; cf. SI 1.95 n. 3] General Pusyamitra” ( senapateh 
pusyamitrasya sasthena), since the Pusyamitra referred to is presumably the founder of the Suhga dynasty 
in ca. 187 b.c. 
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quence, since compounds of this type are found frequently in less formal registers of 
Sanskrit. Also worthy of note is the apparent use of the genitive instead of the abla¬ 
tive in pusyamitrasya sasthena, assuming that the usual interpretation 45 as “sixth [in 
descent] of [i.e., ‘from’] .. is correct. But here, too, the intrusion of the stronger 
genitive case into the domain of the weaker ablative is not uncommon in informal 
Sanskrit usage. 

The three inscriptions from Hathlbada and one from Ghosundl are all separate ren¬ 
derings of the same text, recording the construction of a structure 46 for the worship of 
the deities Samkarsana and Vasudeva. The text, which except for the beginning of the 
first line can be reconstructed from the four extant fragmentary versions, is again in 
essentially “correct” Sanskrit with a few possible exceptions. For instance, the word 
accompanying the names samkarsana-vasudevabhyam is spelled bhagavabhyam in¬ 
stead of the expected bhagavadbhyam in both versions (Hathlbada A and Ghosundl) 
in which it is preserved; but this may be no more than a scribal error (cf. El 22, 201). 
Also, it has been suggested (SI 1.91 n. 1) that the donor’s personal name, given as 
sarvatata, “may be actually Sarvatrata.” But this is uncertain, as the king in question is 
otherwise unknown, and even if the inscription did record a Prakritic form of the ruler’s 
name this would be of no great linguistic import, since personal names are frequently 
recorded in Prakritic forms in Sanskrit inscriptions. 

In conclusion, then, the language of the HathTbada-Ghosundl inscriptions, like 
that of Ayodhya, is essentially standard Sanskrit, though with some marginal indica¬ 
tions of informal usage and style. 

3.3.2 Early Sanskrit inscriptions from Mathura 

Except for these very few examples from the last century before the Christian era, 
the earliest Sanskrit inscriptions are found in Mathura, which has yielded several 
records of the first and second centuries a.d., that is, the time of the Saka Ksatrapas 
and the early Kusanas, which are written in Sanskrit or a dialect very closely approach¬ 
ing it. 47 The earliest of the Sanskrit inscriptions from Mathura are probably those of 
the time of the Ksatrapa Sodasa, who is dated with reasonable certainty to the early 
years of the first century a.d. The most important of these is the Mora well inscrip¬ 
tion discussed earlier (3.2.3.2; MI § 113), which seems to record the dedication of a 
shrine to five epic heroes. The opening portion of this fragmentary inscription, re¬ 
cording its date, was written in the hybrid dialect ( mahaksatrapasa rdjuvulasa putrasa 
svami ...), while the remaining three lines are in Sanskrit, evidently including a verse 
in the Bhujahgavijrmbhita meter (El 24, 198). But for minor orthographic liberties 
of a type often seen in Sanskrit inscriptions (cf. 3.3.8.1), such as arcadesam sailam 
instead of arcadesan sailan (accusative plural), the latter part of the inscription is 
virtually standard Sanskrit. 

A similar linguistic situation is observed in another fragmentary Mathura stone 
slab inscription of Sodasa’s time (Ml § 178) whose first two lines appear to be in hybrid 

45. Cf. SI 1.95 n. 3. 

46. pujasilaprakciro narayanavataka; the exact sense of the phrase is uncertain. 

47. Here, as in the case of the hybrid dialects discussed earlier, it is not always absolutely clear 
whether or not a given text should be labeled “Sanskrit.” 
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dialect (“not quite correct Sanskrit,” in Ltiders’ words) as indicated by the nonstand¬ 
ard sandhi in parvato prasado, 1 . 2, but whose third and fourth lines seem to contain 
an upajati verse in standard Sanskrit. A third inscription ofSodasa’s time (MI §115) 
on a doorjamb from Mora is in standard Sanskrit except for the typical hybrid form 
svdmi(sya) (1. 10). Other undated Sanskrit inscriptions attributable to the same gen¬ 
eral period include a fragment of a stone inscription from KarikalT Tlla (possibly a 
Jaina inscription) with text in sardulavikridita meter (MI §21) and a fragmentary 
Mathura coping-stone inscription in “pre-Kusan characters and composed in pure 
Sanskrit” (MI §162), which is probably a Brahmanical dedication. 

The Sanskrit inscriptions from the earliest phase at Mathura show certain inter¬ 
esting patterns. First, they are mostly Brahmanical in affiliation. While the Karikall 
Tlla inscription may be Jaina (it is too fragmentary to be identified), in any case there 
are no Buddhist inscriptions among them. Second, some of them comprise two dia¬ 
lects, with the practical portion (containing the date, etc.) in the hybrid language and 
a eulogistic portion in standard Sanskrit verse. Others, such as the Mora doorjamb 
inscription, are in standard Sanskrit but show occasional hybrid tinges in morphol¬ 
ogy or orthography. 

Moving on to the period of the Great Kusanas (i.e., Kaniska and his successors, 
provisionally assumed here for purposes of discussion to have begun ruling in a.d. 
78; cf. 5.5.1.4), we now find more Mathura inscriptions in reasonably standard San¬ 
skrit, including for the first time some of Buddhistic content. For instance, several of 
the pillar base donations from the Jamalpur mound (e.g., MI §47-9 and 53) are in 
standard Sanskrit or very close to it; for instance, §48, aya[m kum]bh[ako da]nam 
sanghaprakrtan[a]m Bh[ad]raghosa-pramukhci(ndm). A longer inscription is the 
Isapur yupa (MI §94) of the year 24 (= ca. a.d. 102?) of Vasiska, commemorating 
the performance of a dvadasaratra sacrifice in proper Sanskrit but for some minor 
orthographic variations ( grsrna - for grisma- [1. 3]; hiatus in -cchandogena istva 
[1. 6]). A few decades younger is a pedestal inscription from Tokri Tlla (MI §99) 
recording donations, apparently Brahmanical, during the reign of Huviska (the date 
is lost) in more or less correct Sanskrit but with some peculiarities such as the appar¬ 
ent gerund drsya (1. 3) and the unclear word nanayat (1. 1). 

Overall, a fair number (but still only a fraction of the total corpus) of the inscrip¬ 
tions of Mathura from the early first to about the middle of the second century a.d. are 
written in fairly standard Sanskrit. Most of the Sanskrit inscriptions are Brahmanical 
in affiliation, and the Sanskrit of Buddhist inscriptions is more prone to hybridisms, 
though these are also not totally absent from the Brahmanical ones. In conclusion, 
although the hybrid dialect is still predominant, Sanskrit is beginning to establish 
itself as an epigraphic language in this era, especially in Brahmanical circles, con¬ 
tinuing the trend which began in the first century b.c. 

3.3.3 Sanskrit inscriptions from western India 
in the Ksatrapa period 

The inscriptions of the earlier house of Western Ksatrapa kings, namely, the Ksaharata 
line of Nahapana (middle of the first century a.d.?), are mostly in Prakrit or in hybrid¬ 
ized Prakrit, with the important exception of Nasik inscription no. 10 of Nahapana’s 
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son-in-law Usavadata (SI 1.167-70). The opening portion of this inscription (11. 1- 
3), eulogizing Usavadata, is written in a fair approximation of standard Sanskrit with 
some hybrid features such as frequent sandhi hiatus (e.g., dharmatmana idam, 1. 3) 
and hybrid morphology such as bhojapayitra (1. 1). The remainder of the inscrip¬ 
tion, recording the actual donations, is in a somewhat more hybridized style. Senart 
(El 8, 79) pointed out that about the first half of the eulogistic portion is virtually a 
Sanskrit rendition (or, as Senart puts it, a “reproduction in Sanskrit orthography”) of 
the description of Usavadata in the Prakrit Karle cave inscription of the time of 
Nahapana (SI 1.171-2). The linguistic innovation in this inscription presumably re¬ 
flects contemporary developments in Mathura and adjoining regions, though it is not 
clear why Sanskrit was used for this inscription only; apparently, this is an instance 
of the orthographic options alluded to previously (3.2.3.2). 

The Junagadh rock inscription of Rudradaman (SI 1.175-80), the greatest king 
of the second Western Ksatrapa line of Castana, was written shortly after a.d. 150 
and represents a turning point in the history of epigraphic Sanskrit. This is the first 
long inscription recorded entirely in more or less standard Sanskrit, as well as the 
first extensive record in the poetic style. Although further specimens of such poetic 
prasastis in Sanskrit are not found until the Gupta era, from a stylistic point of view 
Rudradaman’s inscription is clearly their prototype. But as noted by Kielhom 48 and 
others, 49 the language of the Junagadh inscription is not pure classical Sanskrit in the 
strictest sense of the term. The orthography is inconsistent in the use of anusvara 
and visarga and in the notation of double consonants, and the nonclassical retroflex 
/ occurs several times (e.g.,pall, 1. 1). Local dialect features are probably reflected in 
the lengthened vowels in nlrvyajam avajltyavajltya (1. 12). VTsad- instead of stan¬ 
dard vimsati- (1. 7) also reflects local dialect pronunciation of the epic variant vimsat- 
(cf. siha for simha in the Gunda ins., discussed in the next paragraph). Patina in¬ 
stead of patya (1. 11) in the sense of ‘lord’ is likewise a common epicism, though 
technically incorrect. Other questionable uses from the classical point of view in¬ 
clude anyatra samgramesu instead of... samgramebhyah (1. 10; cf. Kielhom, El 8, 
40 n. 2) and the redundant a garbhat prabhrti (1. 9). The language of the Junagadh 
inscription is thus a close approach to high classical Sanskrit, but, like early literary 
Sanskrit generally, it shows the influence of the less formal epic-vernacular style in 
which some of the grammatical niceties of Paninian/classical Sanskrit were not ob¬ 
served. But the nonstandard features in question are in general not of the same order 
as those which characterize the hybrid and hybrid-influenced inscriptions of Mathura. 
Thus although we can suspect that the inspiration for using Sanskrit for epigraphic 
purposes emanated from Mathura (there are clear historical connections between the 
Western Ksatrapas and the Scythian dynasties of Mathura), the source of the San¬ 
skrit of the Junagadh inscription was evidently the preclassical literary style current 
among the literati of the day rather than the Sanskritized hybrid of Mathura and ad¬ 
joining regions. 

This literary style of Sanskrit was not, however, employed in the inscriptions of 
the time of the Western Ksatrapa rulers who succeeded Rudradaman. These inscrip- 


48. El 8, 39-40. 

49. E.g., Renou, Histoire de la langue sanskrite , 96, refers to “des epismes linguistiques.” 
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tions, which are unofficial records, reflect a less formal style which retains some 
characteristics of the hybrid language. A typical example is the Gunda inscription 
(SI 1.181-2) of the time of Rudrasimha I (Saka 103 = a.d. 181), which contains 
such nonstandard forms as ( tri)yuttarasate for tryuttara- and rudrasihasya for 
rudrasimhasya (cf. viscid- for vimsat- in the Junagadh inscription), as well as the hybrid 
sandhi raj no ksatrapasya. Inscriptions of contemporary dynasties in western India 
show similar linguistic characteristics. A Satavahana inscription of the time of 
VasisthTputraSrI-Satakami (second century a.d.) from Kanherl (Biihler, IA 12,1883, 
272) is in hybridized Sanskrit (e.g., sri-sata[karn]T[s]ya, 1. 1). From a slightly later 
period, the Kanakhera inscription (SI 1.186-7) of a.d. 279 is in mostly standard San¬ 
skrit but still shows some features reminiscent of hybrid, such as the causative par¬ 
ticiple khdnapito (1. 6). 

Also from the third century a.d., we have several Sanskrit inscriptions on yupas 
from Badva (SI 1.91-2) and Bamala (El 26, 118-23) in Rajasthan. Their language 
still shows significant hybrid characteristics, most strikingly in the dating formula 
krtehi or kritehi for Sanskrit krtaih, i.e., “in [lit. ‘by’] Krta [= Vikrama] years.” This 
follows the familiar pattern of inscriptions from the early centuries of the Christian 
era (e.g., the Mora well inscription discussed earlier), with the portions concerning 
the date and other mundane information in more Prakritic language. This suggests 
that everyday documents were still being written in MIA or mixed dialects at this 
time, so that people would habitually employ set phrases like krtehi in recording dates, 
even at the head of documents which were to be composed in Sanskrit. 50 

3.3.4 Early Sanskrit inscriptions from the 
Deccan and southern India 

In general, Sanskrit began to appear in southern Indian inscriptions somewhat later 
than in the north, and also lagged behind in its gradual adoption there as the primary 
epigraphic language. The first significant body 51 of southern Sanskrit inscriptions is 
from Nagarjunakonda, where, in addition to many Prakrit inscriptions, a few in San¬ 
skrit have also been found. Most of these date from the reign of the later Iksvaku 
king Ehavala Cantamula, who probably reigned in the late third and/or early fourth 
centuries a.d. The earliest dated Sanskrit inscription from Nagarjunakonda, of the 
year 11 of king EhavalasrT (= Ehavala Cantamula; El 33, 147-9), records a Brah- 


50. The Devnlmorl stone casket inscription (SI 1.519), dated in the year 127 of the “Kathika kings” 
(kathikanrpanam), is written entirely in correct classical style. The date of the inscription, however, is 
controversial; Sircar (ibid.) interprets it as a year of the Saka era, equivalent to a.d. 205. Others, how¬ 
ever, such as P. Srinivasan (El 37, 67-8), judge the inscription to be considerably later on paleographic 
grounds and think that the otherwise unknown “Kathika” era may be equivalent to the Kalacuri-Cedi 
era, in which case the date of the inscription would be ca. a.d. 376. The latter opinion is preferable on 
linguistic grounds, as the classical style would be quite typical of the early Gupta era but unusual for 
the early third century (see also 5.5.1.16). 

51. An anomalously early inscription in what appears to be hybrid Sanskrit (cf. EHS 144) is the 
fragmentary AmaravatT slab inscription of the Satavahana ruler GautamTputra Sn-Yajna Satakarni, 
of about the late second century a.d. (JA1H 4,7-8). But here (as also in the case of the Kanherl Satavahana 
inscription discussed earlier) the unusually early Sanskritization is probably due to Satavahana contacts 
with the Western Ksatrapas. 
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manical (Saiva) donation in good classical verse (anustubh and sragdhara meters). 
A pillar inscription of the sixteenth regnal year of the same king (El 34,17-20), also 
of Saiva content, is in Sanskrit prose but with numerous hybrid characteristics such 
as the frequent absence of sandhi (e.g ,,naptryah mahatalavarasya, 1. 6) and the sup¬ 
pression of the dative in the introductory invocation (namo bhagavate mahadevasya 
puppabhaddrasvaminah, 1. 1). A Buddhist inscription of Ehavala’s year 24 in San¬ 
skrit prose (El 35, 11-13) shows similar linguistic features, including hybrid inflec¬ 
tions such as bharyyaya sresthimya. A fragmentary fourth Sanskrit inscription on a 
pillar from the same site (El 35,17-18), probably of the same period, records a Bud¬ 
dhist donation in good classical verse. 

Thus we have at Nagarjunakonda examples of both standard and hybridized 
Sanskrit in both Buddhist and Brahmanical records, and all from a period when Prakrit 
inscriptions were also still being written. The determining factor in the linguistic 
choice seems to be neither sectarian nor chronological but verse versus prose: stan¬ 
dard or near-standard Sanskrit is used in versified inscriptions, while hybridized 
Sanskrit appears in the prose texts. This distinction is reminiscent of similar patterns 
in earlier inscriptions from the north, notably the Mora well inscription. 

Several of the early specimens of epigraphic Sanskrit from other southern Indian 
sites occur in bilingual Sanskrit and Prakrit records. A typical example is the Basim 
copper plates of the Vakataka ruler Vindhyasakti II (SI 1.430-5), who ruled around 
the middle to late fourth century a.d. In this inscription the introductory genealogi¬ 
cal portion (11. 1-5) is in Sanskrit, while the remainder, that is, the functional portion 
of the grant, is in Prakrit. 52 Here once again the situation is comparable to that of 
some northern inscriptions of an earlier period, such as Nasik no. 10 (see 3.3.3). 

Similar patterns emerge in this period in the far south. For example, the older 
copper plate inscriptions of the early Pallavas (Mayidavolu and Hlrahadagalli, SI 
1.457-61 and 461-6), datable to about the fourth century a.d., are in Prakrit, but on 
some of them the king’s name on the seal is given in Sanskrit. Some slightly later 
records, such as the Gunapadeya copper plate of the time of Skandavarman (SI 
1.467-9) have imprecatory verses (bahubhir vasudha datta . . . , etc.) at the end in 
Sanskrit. A further step toward the adoption of Sanskrit is illustrated by the Mattepad 
copper plates of King Damodaravarman (El 17,327-30). These come from approxi¬ 
mately the same region and period (late fourth century a.d.) as the Gunapadeya plates 
but are written primarily in Sanskrit, with only the portion enumerating the donees 
and their shares in Prakrit; and even the Prakrit shows the influence of Sanskritic 
orthography, for example, in kasyapanandijjasya amso 1 (1. 13). 

This shift from Prakrit to Sanskrit around the latter part of the fourth century a.d. in 
southern India is also attested in the inscriptions of several other dynasties (see SIE 
44—5 for further references). A particularly clear case appears in two copper plate in¬ 
scriptions of the Salankayanas from Kanukollu (El 31,1-10). The earlier set, dated in 
the year 14 of Nandivarman, is Prakrit except for the imprecatory verses at the end (as 
in the Gunapadeya inscription mentioned previously), while the later set, issued in the 
first year of Nandi varman’s grandson Skandavarman, is in Sanskrit. According to Sircar 
(SIE 44), these inscriptions are datable to the fourth and fifth centuries, respectively. 


52. See Sircar’s comments in SI 1.430 n. 2. 
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Finally, after this transitional period in the fourth and early fifth centuries a.d., 
Prakrit fell out of use completely in southern Indian inscriptions. For the next few 
centuries Sanskrit was the sole epigraphic language, until the regional Dravidian 
languages began to come into use around the seventh century (see 3.5.1). 


3.3.5 Early Sanskrit inscriptions from other regions 

With the exception of the very early Ayodhya inscription discussed earlier (3.3.1), there 
are few early Sanskrit inscriptions from eastern and northeastern India. Some brief 
records of the “Magha” kings of KausambI of the second century a.d. are in Sanskrit 
or in a highly Sanskritized hybrid: for example, the Bandhogarh inscriptions nos. 18 
and 19 of Vaisravana (and apparently also the fragmentary no. 14 of Sivamagha; El 
31,184—6) and the Kosam pillar inscription (El 24,146-8) of Vaisravana. Apart from 
such scattered and marginal examples, the earliest true Sanskrit inscription from the 
northeast (besides Ayodhya) is probably the Susuniya (West Bengal) rock inscription 
(SI 1.351-2), datable to about the middle of the fourth century. 

From the far north, a notable set of relatively early Sanskrit inscriptions in more 
or less correct classical style are the Jagatpur (Dehradun Dist., UP) asvamedha brick 
inscriptions of King Sllavarman (SI 1.98-9), dated paleographically to about the third 
century a.d. 

Outside of India proper, the oldest Sanskrit inscription is probably the Vo-canh 
(Vietnam) stele inscription, composed in standard Sanskrit prose and verse ( vasanta- 
tilaka and sardulavikrTdita ). 53 Its date is highly controversial, but some time in the 
third century a.d. is the most likely (see 4.3.7.8); if this date is correct, this record 
would be at least as advanced linguistically and stylistically as the contemporary 
epigraphs within India. 54 From about the fifth century a.d., Sanskrit inscriptions 
become common in various countries outside of India, particularly Cambodia, Viet¬ 
nam, and Nepal. 


3.3.6 The emergence of Sanskrit in the Gupta period 

It was during the reign of the early Gupta emperors in the fourth century a.d. that 
Sanskrit was finally established as the epigraphic language par excellence of 
the Indian world. The turning point appears in the inscriptions of Samudragupta 
(middle to late fourth century), especially the Allahabad pillar inscription (SI 
1.262-8), which, despite a few trivial orthographic irregularities, is often held up 
as a model of high classical literary style of the mixed prose and verse ( campu ) 
class. From this point on, all the inscriptions of the Guptas and their neighbors and 
feudatories in northern India were written in correct classical Sanskrit; and, as we 
have already seen (3.3.4), similar developments followed soon after in southern 
India and elsewhere. 

53. See Claude Jacques, BEFEO 55, 1969, 117-24. 

54. It is interesting to note that, somewhat surprisingly, Prakrit was not used as an epigraphic lan¬ 
guage in Southeast Asia; see Jean Filliozat, BEFEO 55, 1969, 112. 
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Thus by about the end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth centuries a.d., 
Sanskrit had at last established itself as virtually the sole language for epigraphic use 
throughout India. Prakrit, from this time onward, virtually fell out of epigraphic use, 
with occasional exceptions for literary effect or sectarian considerations (see 3.1.5). 
Sanskrit continued to enjoy its privileged position in the north for many centuries, 
until regional NIA and “Islamic” languages (3.4 and 3.5.2) began to appear in in¬ 
scriptions of the medieval period; even then Sanskrit was never completely supplanted, 
and has continued to be used sporadically up to modem times. In the south, the re¬ 
gional (i.e., Dravidian) languages made their appearance earlier and more prominently 
(3.5.1), but there too not entirely at the cost of Sanskrit, which continued to be used 
as an alternative to or in bilingual combination with the Dravidian languages through¬ 
out the ancient and medieval periods. 


3.3.7 Summary: Historical and cultural factors in the 
development of Sanskrit as an epigraphic language 

Near the end of the pre-Christian era, we find a smattering of inscriptions of Brah- 
manical content recording religious donations and foundations in standard or nearly 
standard Sanskrit, and we may assume that these are isolated survivals of what must 
have been an increasingly common practice in this period. About the beginning of 
the Christian era, we begin to find more examples of epigraphic Sanskrit among 
the abundant inscriptions from Mathura and surrounding regions, and it appears to 
be more than coincidence that this development appeared at precisely the time when 
this area of northern India came under the domination of the Scythian “Ksatrapa” 
rulers (see 3.2.3.2). This suspicion is confirmed by the appearance, in the next cen¬ 
tury, of Sanskrit inscriptions in the domains of the early Western Ksatrapas in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, culminating in Rudradaman’s Junagadh rock inscription, 
the first long epigraphic text in virtually classical language and style. 

Thus it appears that the use of Sanskrit for inscriptions was promoted, though not 
originated, by the Scythian rulers of northern and western India in the first two centu¬ 
ries of the Christian era. Their motivation in promoting Sanskrit was presumably a desire 
to establish themselves as legitimate Indian or at least Indianized rulers and to curry 
the favor of the educated Brahmanical elite. In other words, the forces and motivations 
behind epigraphic Sanskritization were evidently the same as those which promoted 
the development and spread of the hybrid language at the cost of MIA, and indeed these 
two developments must have taken place more or less simultaneously. As discussed 
earlier, for several centuries there was available to the composers and scribes of in¬ 
scriptions a range of linguistic choices comprising MIA. hybrid, and Sanskrit, from 
which the appropriate dialect could be chosen according to such factors as the purpose 
and contents of the record, its sectarian affiliations, or simply personal preferences and 
abilities. But the direction of movement along this spectrum was consistently toward 
Sanskrit, promoted by the previously mentioned legitimizing motivations of the non- 
Indian rulers, as well as by the inherent status of this elite language. Thus eventually, 
and inevitably, Sanskrit completely supplanted Prakrit and the mixed dialects. 

The spread of epigraphic Sanskrit to the south in subsequent centuries can also 
be attributed to the influence, direct or indirect, of the Western Ksatrapas. In this 
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connection it is significant that the earliest southern Indian Sanskrit inscriptions come 
from Nagarjunakonda (see 3.3.4), since other inscriptions from the same site attest 
to the connections of the Ksatrapas and other western Indian rulers with it; for in¬ 
stance, a Nagarjunakonda memorial pillar inscription of the time of King Rudra- 
purusadatta (El 34,20-2) attests to a marital alliance between the Western Ksatrapas 
and the Iksvaku rulers of Nagarjunakonda. 

The movement toward Sanskrit was thus already well entrenched by the early 
years of the Gupta empire, when Sanskrit was adopted as the sole administrative 
language for epigraphic and (presumably) other purposes, and when the high classi¬ 
cal style became the standard mode. The Guptas thus merely brought to its logical 
conclusion a gradual process which had been going on for the previous four centu¬ 
ries or so. The adoption of Sanskrit by the Guptas is sometimes thought to represent 
a Brahmanical revival under their auspices; and while there may be something to 
this, it would be a serious oversimplification to picture the triumph of Sanskrit merely 
as a victory of the Brahmanical language over the MIA and hybrid dialects associ¬ 
ated with the Buddhists and Jains. It is certainly true that, on the whole, Sanskrit was 
first and most frequently employed epigraphically in Brahmanical circles (as in 
Ayodhya, Hathibada/Ghosundl, etc.), and that many of the earliest and best speci¬ 
mens of Sanskrit from subsequent sites such as Mathura and Nagarjunakonda are in 
Brahmanical records. But several other early Sanskrit inscriptions from these sites 
are Buddhist, and possibly also Jaina (Karikall Tlla). Particularly interesting is the 
situation at Nagarjunakonda, where the Sanskrit inscriptions seem to be distributed 
equally, in terms of number and style, between Buddhist and Brahmanical records. 
Thus while the Brahmans and their clients may have led the way in the Sanskritization 
of epigraphic language, the Buddhists did not lag far behind and were no doubt also 
influential in the process. 

These patterns should not, however, be uncritically extrapolated to nonepigraphic 
contexts. It should be kept in mind that, in the words of Burrow, “[T]he inscriptional 
evidence gives a very one-sided picture of the contemporary linguistic conditions. 
... Sanskrit was always, even when the use of Prakrit was most flourishing, the pri¬ 
mary literary language of India.” 55 In other words, the limited and sporadic use of 
Sanskrit in inscriptions prior to the Gupta era does not mean that Sanskrit as a lan¬ 
guage of literature, culture, and ritual was in abeyance but simply that inscriptions 
were not yet felt to be literary documents worthy of its use. The gradual Sanskritization 
of inscriptions reflects, on the one hand, the formalization of inscriptions into a mode 
of literary expression, and on the other, the spread of Sanskrit into the administrative 
realm, which was fully accomplished under the Guptas and their contemporaries. 

3.3.8 Linguistic characteristics of inscriptional Sanskrit 

The style and quality of inscriptional Sanskrit varies over a wide range from the fin¬ 
est classical to the near-illiterate. In broad terms, one may discern three levels. 

The first level comprises more or less standard classical Sanskrit, found most fre¬ 
quently in inscriptions from the Gupta era down to the early medieval period, particu- 


55. The Sanskrit Language (see n. 36 for reference), 59. 
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larly in records of the prasasti class. Examples of the high classical style are very nu¬ 
merous; among the outstanding ones, in terms of both grammatical correctness and 
literary polish, may be mentioned the Allahabad inscription, the Aihole inscription of 
the time of Pulakesin II (SI 11.443-50), and the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena (SI 
II. 115—22). 56 But even in inscriptions of this class, it is not uncommon to find occa¬ 
sional lapses from the strictest standards of classical grammar and orthography (cf. 
3.3.8.1). Thus in the Allahabad inscription we find l for d in -vyaluUtena (1. 8) and 
prithivyam for prthivyam (1. 24), and in Deopara mansa for mamsa (1. 8). Some in¬ 
scriptions written in what may broadly be called classical Sanskrit show stronger ten¬ 
dencies toward a colloquial style, as in the Junagadh inscription, whose epicisms and 
other nonclassical features have been discussed earlier (3.3.3). 

The second level comprises a looser, more vernacular style, characteristic of what 
might be termed “functional Sanskrit,” 57 frequently found in Sanskrit inscriptions, 
particularly of the medieval era. Such documents partake in substantial but varying 
degrees of vernacularisms in orthography, vocabulary, syntax, and so on (see 
3.3.8.1-3.3.8.4 for details). The first part of the STyadonI inscription (El I, 162-79) 
is a good example of this variety of epigraphic Sanskrit, whose author(s), in Kielhom’s 
words, “were evidently influenced by, and have freely employed words, phrases, and 
constructions of, their vernacular” (163). A typical example of this style is the fol¬ 
lowing version of a formulaic malediction (1.6): yo kopi purusah paripanthanakhasra 
karoti utpadayati sa pancamahapatakai lipyati (“Any person who causes or insti¬ 
gates obstruction [or] damage 58 is guilty of the five great sins”). 

The third level comprises semiliterate Sanskrit, found in some inscriptions, 
typically later copper plate charters, often from eastern India. An example is the 
Madras Museum plates (originally from an unknown site in Orissa) of the time of 
Narendradhavala (El 28,44-50), whose language, in the words of the editor, “is only 
seemingly Sanskrit and is greatly influenced by the local dialect” (45). Here, for 
example, the malediction is rendered (11.21-2) assadatam vaparadatam va/yo hareti 
vasundhara / visthayam krmi bhuta pitrbhi saha pacyate. 59 A comparison of this with 
the example cited in the preceding paragraph (the inscriptions are roughly contem¬ 
porary, both dating from around the tenth century) shows that we are indeed dealing 
with a different level of linguistic competence; while the author of the SlyadonT in¬ 
scription evidently had a somewhat limited command of Sanskrit, the text of the 
Madras plates is, as Sircar states, merely a poor imitation of Sanskrit. 

The following summary of the typical peculiarities of inscriptional Sanskrit there¬ 
fore does not take the third class of inscriptions into account, since from the linguis¬ 
tic point of view they are of more interest for the study of the underlying vernacular 

56. See also section 7.2.2.3. 

57. Similar types of Sanskrit used for practical functions are also attested in some relatively late 
nonepigraphic sources, including manuals for letter writing such as the Lekhapaddhati or for instruc¬ 
tion in spoken Sanskrit such as the Uktivyaktiprakarana. 

58. For khasrd Kielhorn suggests “compare the Hindi khasar ‘damages, loss, injury, fraud’” (165). 

59. The intended verse is the familiar svadattam paradattam va yo hareta vasundhardm / svavi- 
stayam krmir bhutva pitrbhis saha pacyate (“He who would steal land given by himself or by someone 
else becomes a worm in his own excrement and rots along with his ancestors”). Cf. section 4.1.2.3(i), 
and see SIE 196 for references and variants. 
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than of Sanskrit. The features described are characteristic mainly of the second class 
of inscriptions, that is, those in informal or “practical” Sanskrit, although, as already 
noted, many of them are also to be found in the generally more formal and correct 
inscriptions of the first group. This fact is linguistically significant because it indi¬ 
cates an overall consistency within epigraphic Sanskrit; the features enumerated here 
are not a mere random accumulation of “errors,” but rather establish consistent pat¬ 
terns of usage of nonformal Sanskrit which not rarely slip over into the more formal 
register. In other words, epigraphic usage in Sanskrit has a grammar of its own,® a 
sketchy outline of which is given in the following sections; a more detailed study of 
the subject remains to be done. 

3.3.8.1 Orthography and sandhi 

R is often written as ri, and sometimes also vice versa. See the example of ri for r in 
the Allahabad inscription, noted earlier, and examples of the converse in the Ramtek 
stone inscription of the time of Ramacandra (El 25, 7-20), pryatama for priyatamd 
(1. 19) and trbhuvana- for tribhuvana- (I. 31). 

L is sometimes written for d, mainly in early Sanskrit inscriptions. See the ex¬ 
ample noted earlier (Allahabad). 61 

Notation of anusvara and nasals is often in violation of strict orthographic rules. 
Anusvara is commonly used inpausa in place of m. N orn is often written form before 
sibilants and h, for example, vahs'a- for vamsa- (Bhitarl ins., SI 1.323,1. 13); mansa 
(Deopara ins., cited in 3.3.8). Final -n before consonants is sometimes written asm, for 
example, pahcedram sthapayitva (Kahaum pillar ins., Appendix, no. 7,1. 11). 62 

Notation of doubled consonants is often inconsistent. Words such as sattva, 
ujjvala, and sattra are very commonly written satva, ujvala, satra, and so on. The 
doubling of intervocalic ch is not always observed. The optional doubling of conso¬ 
nants in conjunction with rory (e.g., kartta or karta) is frequently but by no means 
regularly applied, even within the same inscription. 

In many later Sanskrit inscriptions, especially from northern and eastern India, 
the distinction between v and b is not consistently maintained, and often the two are 
represented by the same character and not distinguished at all. Similarly, in many 
such inscriptions .v and s, and sometimes also s, are frequently interchanged. The 
distinction between n and n is not always correctly maintained. 

Besides these common orthographic irregularities, Sanskrit inscriptions also 
occasionally display spellings which reveal nonstandard or vemacularized pronun¬ 
ciations, such as asvoja for asvayuja in the Mandasor stone inscription of the time of 
Naravarman (SI 1.397-8,1. 3). 


60. This form of Sanskrit is by no means exclusive to the inscriptional language. Most of its char¬ 
acteristics can also be found in, or at least resemble, those of the less formal literary varieties of the 
language, particularly those of the epic and of some strata of Buddhist literature; see R. Salomon, 
“Linguistic Variability in Post-Vedic Sanskrit,” in C. Caillat, ed., Dialectes dans les litteratures indo- 
aryennes , 275-94 (esp. 282-4, “Epigraphical Sanskrit”). 

61. Further examples given in H. Liiders, “Zur Geschichte des I im Altindischen” in Antidoron: 
Festschrift Jacob Wackernagel (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1923). 294-308 = Philologica 
Indica, 546-61. 

62. See also examples in the Mora well ins., cited earlier (3.3.2). 
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Sandhi is left unapplied not only in prose (see 3.3.2) but also, not infrequently, 
in verse, especially at the juncture between padas. 

3.3.8.2 Morphology 

The formation of causative verbs and their derivatives with the -p- affix where not 
called for by Paninian rules is particularly characteristic of epigraphic Sanskrit. This 
occurs in both early Sanskrit inscriptions, as in bandhapitas in the Gunda stone ins. 
(a.d. 181; SI 1.181-2,1. 5), and later, for example, karsapayato (= karsayato) in the 
Dhulev plate (El 30, 4, 1.3). The late (a.d. 1264) Veraval inscription (SI 11.402—8), 
which presents a good example of the second class of “functional” epigraphic San¬ 
skrit described earlier, contains numerous forms of this type, including several 
derivatives ofVvrt {varttapanartham, varttapamyam, varttapayatam , 11. 21, 34, 35), 
and lopapayati (1. 42). 

Also typical of epigraphic Sanskrit, particularly of the second class mentioned 
previously, are nonstandard gerunds formed contrary to the rule of distribution of 
the suffixes -tva and -(t)ya to simple and prefixed roots, respectively. A notable case 
is the Jodhpur stone inscription of Baiika (SI 11.236-41) with three gerunds of this 
type: prahatva, tyajya, and stambhya (11. 15, 17). 

A pleonastic -ka suffix is frequently applied to nominal and participial forms, 
for example, in -[u jtpannakotpadyamanaka- and karitaka- in the Khoh copper plate 
of Sarvanatha (CII 3, 135-9,11. 9,11). 63 

Other miscellaneous morphological peculiarities are far too numerous to list here. 
One example is the frequent formation of compounds of mahant- with mahat- or other 
stem forms, rather than maha-, as the prior member; for example, mahaddyuti in the 
Sakral inscription (El 27,27-33,1.6) and mahaddharmma- (also mahdntadharmma -!) 
in the SlyadonI inscription (El 1, 162-79,11. 8, 20, 29, etc.). 

3.3.8.3 Syntax 

A notable peculiarity of epigraphic syntax is the mixing of active and passive con¬ 
structions, as in prapittracaryena... krtavan in the Parasuramesvara temple inscrip¬ 
tion (El 26, 126-7,11.1-2) and sacasaca... tali datavya in SlyadonI (El 1,174,1.9). 
Like many of the features enumerated in this section, this peculiarity has parallels in 
inscriptional Prakrit, for instance, in MI § 150, kiitubiniye... pratithapeti, and in some 
of the Nagaijunakonda inscriptions, for example, B 5 mahadevi rudradharabhatarika 
imam selakhambam.. . patithapitam (SI 1.231,1. 4). 

3.3.8.4 Vocabulary 

Sanskrit inscriptions (like those in other languages) contain a large number of words 
which are rarely or, quite often, never attested in nonepigraphic Sanskrit. The ma¬ 
jority of this vocabulary consists of technical terms, typically connected with such 
matters as agriculture, weights and measures, coinage and currency, revenues and 
taxation, local and territorial administration, and various other official terms and 


63. See also the comments of Fleet in CII 3, 69, and of Biihler in El 1. 74 n. 28. 
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titles. 64 Also included in this category are abbreviations of technical and other terms 
(see 2.5.2.3). The definitive collection of epigraphic terminology, particularly of 
technical vocabulary but also including some of the other types mentioned subse¬ 
quently, is D. C. Sircar’s Indian Epigraphical Glossary (IEG). 

There is also a stock of semitechnical words which are exclusive to or character¬ 
istic of epigraphic Sanskrit. This class includes terms such as purvd in the special 
sense of ‘the preceding [date]’ (cf. 3.2.1) or ‘the preceding [pras'asti]', and satka 
‘belonging to’ (El 1, 164). 65 

Inscriptions not infrequently also provide examples of rare or otherwise unattested 
words of a poetic or literary rather than technical character; see, for example, the 
“rare Sanskrit words” (asvlya ‘a number of horses’, anandathu ‘joy’, etc.) cited by 
Hultzsch from the Motupalli inscription (El 12, 188). Inscriptions thus also consti¬ 
tute an important source for the lexical study of classical Sanskrit, for which see S. 
P. Tewari’s Contributions of Sanskrit Inscriptions to Lexicography . 66 

It has traditionally been the practice in epigraphic studies to regard orthographic 
and grammatical peculiarities of the type noted previously as mere errors, and to 
correct them either in the text itself (usually by adding the “correct” form in paren¬ 
theses) or in the notes. This often leads to a situation where inscriptional texts, particu¬ 
larly those written in the less formal modes, are burdened with an inconvenient number 
of notes correcting often trivial variants. Moreover, as pointed out by Ramesh in his 
essay “Indian Epigraphy and the Language Medium” (RIE 44-8), it is not only im¬ 
practical but also misleading to indulge in such overcorrection of informal epigraphic 
Sanskrit; in his words, such “departures from Paninian rules of grammar, which are 
dubbed as inaccuracies by the epigraphists, need not necessarily have appeared un¬ 
grammatical to the composers and contemporaneous readers of those inscriptions and, 
on the other hand, may have been accepted as legitimate usages” (45). This position 
is supported by the fact that many inscriptions contain what Ramesh (44) calls a “for¬ 
mal” portion, containing genealogical and eulogistic passages written in the high lit¬ 
erary style, as well as an “operative” or technical portion presenting the legal details 
of the document formulated in the less formal vemacularized epigraphic Sanskrit 
described earlier (3.3.8). Thus Ramesh is no doubt correct in his claim that inscrip¬ 
tions prove that “there was, in the early and medieval periods, a Sanskrit for the com¬ 
mon man, a living Sanskrit as against the literary or classical or Paninian Sanskrit” 
(46). The peculiar features of epigraphic Sanskrit, whether one prefers to look upon 
them as errors or as legitimate linguistic or stylistic variants, are an important source 
of linguistic data which throws light both on the history of the Sanskrit language 67 as 
a means of functional and official communication (as opposed to a purely literary 
vehicle) and on its relations with the various vernaculars with which it coexisted. 


64. Not surprisingly, such vocabulary includes many loanwords, borrowed directly or in a pseudo- 
Sanskrit form, from the local languages, including MIA, NIA, Dravidian, and others; see, e.g.. the case 
mentioned in n. 58. 

65. See Renou’s Histoire de la langue sanskrite (ref. in n. 43), 100 n. 1, for a brief sampling of 
such typical epigraphic vocabulary. 

66. See also K. Bhattacharya, “Recherches sur le vocabulaire des inscriptions sanskrites du 
Cambodge.” 

67. E.g., the frequent orthographic interchange of r and ri alluded to earlier (3.3.8.1) establishes 
that the modern northern Indian pronunciation of syllabic r as ri goes back at least as far as Gupta times. 
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3.4 The New Indo-Aryan (NIA) Languages 

D. B. Diskalkar, “Inscriptions in Sanskritic Provincial Languages,” JOI 6, 1956-57, 

129-39; SIE 53-60. 

The study of inscriptions in the New Indo-Aryan languages could well be described 
as the stepchild of Indian epigraphy. Compared with the attention which has been 
paid to Old and Middle Indo-Aryan inscriptions on the one hand, and to Dravidian 
on the other, NIA epigraphy is virtually an untouched field. Reliable collections and 
studies are lacking for most of the NIA languages (Tulpule’s PracTna Marathi Koriva 
Lekha is one of the few important exceptions), and many of the collections and edi¬ 
tions of individual inscriptions are in local publications and/or in the various regional 
languages concerned, rendering them difficult of access to the scholarly community 
as a whole. Although editions of NIA inscriptions are occasionally published in El 
and other major journals, the majority have been merely reported in ARIE, often with 
only the vague designation of “local dialect,” and never properly published elsewhere. 
Because of these problems, it is difficult to provide a comprehensive and reliable 
survey of the subject; what is presented here is based on the available published 
materials but can hardly be considered complete or authoritative. 

The neglect of the NIA inscriptions is attributable to various factors (see Diskalkar, 
129). For one thing, none of them can claim any great antiquity. Moreover, they have 
on the whole less historical importance than those in the other Indie and Islamic lan¬ 
guages (i.e., Arabic and Persian; see 3.5.2), the majority of them being private records 
of a rather humble character. Nevertheless, they are worthy of much more attention 
than has until now been accorded to them, as they are potentially excellent sources 
of data for such subjects as social history, religion, and historical linguistics. 

The earliest clear-cut specimens of NIA languages (notably Marathi and Oriya; 
see 3.4.1 and 3.4.2) appear in inscriptions of about the eleventh century. It is often 
difficult, however, to specify a precise date for the earliest epigraphic attestation of 
a given NIA language, as their emergence is gradual (not unlike the situation with 
Sanskrit at a much earlier time). Occasional traces of NIA have been observed within 
Sanskrit records somewhat before the eleventh century, and the earliest definite speci¬ 
mens are typically mixed in varying degrees with Sanskrit. Even in later centuries, it 
is very common for NIA inscriptions to be bi- or multilingual with Sanskrit, Dravidian, 
other NIA languages, or Islamic languages. 

The dates of earliest epigraphic attestation for the various NIA languages vary 
widely, as do the degrees to which they are developed as epigraphic languages. These 
discrepancies are due to various historical and geographical factors, most importantly 
the date and extent to which Islamic governments were established in the different 
regions (see SIE 53). In those portions of northern and central India in which Islamic 
rule was firmly entrenched at an early date, the Islamic languages directly supplanted 
Sanskrit as the principal epigraphic medium, whereas the NIA languages developed 
in this function in areas where Islamic rule was established only later in the medi¬ 
eval period. This accounts, for example, for the discrepancy between Oriya, which 
became one of the most important NIA epigraphic languages, and neighboring Ben¬ 
gali, which was almost negligible in this respect; for Bengal was one of the first parts 
of India to come under Islamic rule, while Orissa was among the last. 
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In some regions—again, most notably in Maharashtra and Orissa—the regional 
NIA vernaculars were even elevated to the rank of imperial languages. In such cases 
one may suspect the influence of neighboring Dravidian-speaking regions, in which 
epigraphic use of the local vernacular, instead of or in addition to Sanskrit, was a 
long-established tradition. 68 In these regions we find the vernaculars regularly used 
for official records of the usual sorts. Elsewhere, NIA inscriptions are predominantly 
private in character; especially common are memorial records of various types. 

3.4.1 Marathi 

Sam. Go. Tujpule, PracTna Marathi Koriva Lekha [“Old Marathi Inscriptions”]; 

A. Master, “Some Marathi Inscriptions, a.d. 1060-1300,” BSOAS 20, 1957, 417-35; 

A. V. Naik, “Inscriptions of the Deccan,” 55-8, etc.; V. V. Mirashi, Inscriptions of the 

Sildharas (CII 6); D. B. Diskalkar, JOI 6, 132-7; SIE 53-5. 

The epigraphic material in Marathi is the most abundant and best-documented 
among the NIA languages. The principal reference sources are Master’s brief an¬ 
thology of sixteen inscriptions and Tujpuje’s larger though by no means exhaus¬ 
tive compilation of seventy-six texts. Diskalkar (132) estimates a total of some three 
hundred inscriptions in Marathi, of which about two hundred are from Maharashtra 
proper and the rest from neighboring territories, mainly Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh. Marathi first began to appear in inscriptions around the eleventh century 
a.d., 69 and Marathi inscriptions became especially common in the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries when the language was widely used by the Yadavas of Devagiri 
and the Silaharas of northern Konkan (see CII 6) for their inscriptions. Marathi 
continued to be used epigraphically in the later medieval period, for instance in 
the records of the Adil Shahis, and even into the European period; an interesting 
late (a.d. 1803) Marathi inscription is the long history of the Tanjore Marathas 
inscribed on the wall of the Brhadlsvara temple in Tanjavur (V. Srinivasachari and 
S. Gopalan, Bhomsle Vamsa Caritra). 

Most Marathi inscriptions are of the usual types of the period concerned, that is, 
donative or memorial records on stone, and copper plate charters; according to 
Diskalkar (132), the former type constitutes about three-quarters of the total. The 
majority are written in Devanagarl, but some are in the Modi and Kannada scripts. 
As with other NIA language inscriptions, many of the Marathi inscriptions are bilin¬ 
gual. Very common are bilinguals of various types with Sanskrit, for example, San¬ 
skrit copper plate charters with some of the “functional” portions written in Marathi 
and exhibiting varying degrees of linguistic admixture between Sanskrit and Marathi 
(see Master, 417-8). Many later Marathi inscriptions are bilingual with other lan¬ 
guages such as Kannada, Telugu, or Persian. There are, of course, also monolingual 
Marathi inscriptions; the Dive Agar plate, for example (Tujpule, 10-14; Master, 
422-3; El 28, 121-4), is an early copper plate grant composed entirely (except for 
the date in Sanskrit) in Old Marathi. 


68. Cf. the comments of Kunjabihari Tripathi in The Evolution of Oriya Language and Script, v. 

69. Occasional Marathi words and usages have also been noted in some inscriptions of the tenth 
century, e.g., the Marmuri copper plates ( Journal of the Bombay Historical Society 2, 213-4). 
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3.4.2 Oriya 

K. Tripathi, The Evolution of Oriya Language and Script; idem, PracTna Orici 
Abhilekha ; R. Subrahmanyam, Inscriptions of the Suryavamsi Gajapatis of Orissa. 

After Marathi, Oriya is the most abundantly attested and important among the in- 
scriptional NIA languages; Diskalkar (JOI 6, 129) estimates the number of Oriya 
inscriptions at 150, and Tripathi presents a selection of 71 Oriya inscriptions from 
a.d. 1051 to 1568 in The Evolution of Oriya Language and Script (222ff.). 70 These 
records are found in various districts of Orissa as well as in neighboring districts of 
Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, and West Bengal. The early manifestations 
of Oriya in inscriptions follow a pattern similar to that of Marathi. Characteristics of 
the Oriya language can first be discerned in inscriptional Sanskrit of the tenth cen¬ 
tury a.d., for instance, in the Madras Museum Plates (El 28,44-50). 71 Oriya proper 
began to appear sporadically in inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
the earliest specimen being dated a.d. 1051 (Tripathi, The Evolution , 222-4), and 
became common in the thirteenth and following centuries. Oriya was used frequently 
in the records of the Eastern Ganga kings and of their successors, the Suryavamsi 
Gajapatis. Many later inscriptions of local dynasties as well as private records con¬ 
tinued to be written in Oriya into the eighteenth, nineteenth, and even the early twen¬ 
tieth centuries (e.g., ARIE 1951-2, no. A.20). 

Most Oriya inscriptions are the usual donative stone records and copper plate 
charters. The early ones were written in “GaudI” or “Proto-Bengali” script, which 
gradually developed into a distinct Oriya script from the fourteenth century onward. 
Oriya inscriptions were also sometimes written in the Devanagarl (e.g., Tripathi, 
Evolution, 248-9) or Telugu (ibid., 229-31) scripts. Like the Marathi inscriptions, 
many of them are bilingual (or trilingual), but the proportion of inscriptions in Oriya 
alone is larger than for Marathi. The multilingual records include inscriptions in Oriya 
together with Sanskrit and/or Telugu, Tamil (e.g., Bhubaneswar stone ins., El 32, 
229-38), and Hindi (e.g., Baripada Museum stone ins., OHRJ 2, 94-8). 


3.4.3 Gujarati 

D. B. Diskalkar, Inscriptions of Kathiawad. 

Inscriptions in Gujarati from various parts of the modern state of Gujarat, especially 
the Kathiawar and Kacch regions, number well in the hundreds; for examples see 
Diskalkar, nos. 79,82-3,85,87-8,90, and so on, and ARIE 1969-70, nos. B.22-138. 
Gujarati linguistic features appear in some Sanskrit inscriptions of the fourteenth 
century (e.g., Diskalkar nos. 36-7, etc.; New Indian Antiquary 1, 587-8), and in¬ 
scriptions written entirely or nearly entirely in Gujarati date from the second half of 
the fifteenth century on. The latest Gujarati inscription cited by Diskalkar (no. 193) 
is dated Vikrama Samvat 1935 = a.d. 1879. 


70. Several Oriya inscriptions are also transcribed (in Devanagarl) in SII 5 (nos. 1006, 1119, 1121, 
1132-3, 1152, 1161) and 6 (nos. 654, 697, 700-3, 748-9, 778, 895, 903, 908-9, 927, 1089, 1145-65). 

71. See 3.3.8.3 and SIE 58. 
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The majority of Gujarati inscriptions are private dedicatory or memorial records. 
The former typically record land grants, the foundation or repair of temples or mosques, 
or the digging of wells. Memorial inscriptions are very frequently seen on memorial 
pillars ovpaliyas, typically recording deaths in battle (“hero-stones”) or by sahagamana 
(“satl- stones”). Pilgrims’ records are also common (e.g., ARIE1969-70, no. B.24, etc.). 
Many of the Gujarati inscriptions are informally or incompetently written. 

Gujarati inscriptions are generally written in DevanagarT script or its local vari¬ 
ant, called Boriya, but some are inscribed in script forms similar to modem Gujarati 
(NIA 1, 588). Bilingual (and sometimes trilingual) inscriptions, usually with San¬ 
skrit or Persian, are found in some numbers, but the majority of Gujarati inscriptions 
are monolingual. 

3.4.4 Hindi and related languages and dialects 

Due to the linguistic complexities involved and the generally poor documentation of 
the materials, the study of inscriptions in Hindi and related languages is particularly 
problematic. As a matter of convenience the term “Hindi” is used here in a very loose 
sense, as in the other literature on the subject. The documents concerned actually 
cover a wide geographical and dialectal range, but since no comprehensive linguis¬ 
tic study of them has been attempted it is in most cases not possible to specify the 
dialects concerned, and it is regrettably necessary to resort to vague terms such as 
“Hindi” or “Rajasthani.” 

Inscriptions in various dialects of Hindi in the relatively strict sense of the term 
are found mainly in central and eastern Madhya Pradesh. 72 (NIA inscriptions from 
Uttar Pradesh are rare, presumably because of the early establishment of Islamic 
dynasties there; see Diskalkar, JOI6, 138, and section 3.4.) There seems to be a par¬ 
ticular concentration of Hindi inscriptions in the territory of the former Gwalior State 
and adjoining regions; these inscriptions are catalogued and briefly described in 
H. N. Dvivedl’s Gvaliyara Rajya ke Abhilekha , 73 They consist largely of satT- and 
other memorial stones, image inscriptions, and other private records from the thir¬ 
teenth century on. 74 

Hindi inscriptions from the eastern regions come mainly from relatively remote 
districts such as Damoh and Bastar. Here we find official stone inscriptions and cop¬ 
per plate charters of various local dynasties dating from the sixteenth and following 
centuries, for example, the Dantewara bilingual 75 (Sanskrit and Hindi) inscription 
(El 12, 242-50). 

From Rajasthan and adjoining areas of western Madhya Pradesh we have numer¬ 
ous inscriptions of the fourteenth and following centuries in the local NIA dialects, 

72. For inscriptions in Hindi (and Punjabi) from Azerbaijan, see section 4.3.7.4. 

73. The concentration of Hindi inscriptions in this region of central India may, however, be only 
apparent, as a result of their being relatively well documented in this book. 

74. A Jaina image inscription from Radeb tentatively dated Vikrama (10)78 (= a.d. 1022) and de¬ 
scribed as being in Hindi was noted in the Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of Gwalior 
State for Vikrama 1992 (35, ins. no. 39), but this has apparently never been published in detail and 
hence cannot be taken as firm evidence of the epigraphic use of Hindi in the eleventh century (see SIE 
55 and n. 3). 

75. Like several of the NIA bilingual inscriptions, this is a "true” bilingual (see 3.6), with (ap¬ 
proximately) the same text repeated in Sanskrit and Hindi. 
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which, however (for reasons stated earlier), cannot be specified with any linguistic 
precision on the basis of currently available published materials. Most of the mate¬ 
rial concerned is published only in the form of brief summaries in the various num¬ 
bers of ARIE (e.g., 1962-63, nos. B.849-954, passim), wherein the language is usu¬ 
ally cited only as “local dialect” or occasionally as “Rajasthani.” 76 The vernacular 
inscriptions of Rajasthan are mainly memorial and safl-stones 77 and other stone 
records concerning the usual matters, that is, grants and donations, temple founda¬ 
tions and renovations, construction of wells, pilgrims’ records, and so on. A few of 
these records have been published in detail in various journals; see, for example, 
several inscriptions in Sanskrit and “Rajasthani Bhasa” published by L. P. Tessitori 
inJPASB.n.s. 12, 1916, 92-116. 

Of an entirely different character is a unique inscription from Dhar containing a 
poetic composition entitled Raiila-vela by a poet named Roda (Bharatiya Vidya 17, 
130-46; 19, 116-28), which is datable on paleographic grounds to approximately 
the eleventh century. The precise identification of the language of this composition 
is problematic, as it appears to imitate characteristics of various contemporary dia¬ 
lects by way of a pastiche. But the underlying dialect seems to be a transitional stage 
between late Apabhramsa and early western NIA, 78 and hence this curious inscrip¬ 
tion can be considered as an early epigraphic specimen of Hindi in the broad sense 
of the term. 

Vernacular languages were also used epigraphically in some of the hill-states of 
the Himalayan foothills in medieval times. Among these languages (again, loosely 
classed here under “Hindi”), CambyalT is the most important as an inscriptional 
medium. This language, which shows affiliations with eastern dialects of Punjabi, 79 
was used in combination with Sanskrit in the copper plate charters of the local kings 
of Chamba from the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries. These inscriptions were 
published in a scholarly edition in B. Ch. Chhabra’s Antiquities of Chamba State, 
Part II, which is thus one of the few authoritative collections of NIA inscriptions. 
Unlike most of the “Hindi” inscriptions described in this section, which are written 
in the several varieties of Devanagarl script, the Chamba records are in Devasesa, a 
local script intermediate between Sarada and Takarl (Chhabra, 2-3). Some late 
(nineteenth-century) inscriptions from Garhwal in the “local dialect” have also been 
reported (ARIE 1948-49, nos. A.7-10; SIE 55 n. 8). 

As is generally the case with NIA, the inscriptions in Hindi and affiliated lan¬ 
guages are frequently bilingual, especially with Sanskrit as already noted, but also 
occasionally with other languages such as Oriya (3.4.2). Also common are inscrip¬ 
tions from central India written in Hindi or Rajasthani together with Persian or 
Urdu. 80 

76. For further references see MarigTlal Vyas’ Rajasthana ke Abhilekha and Marvara ke Abhilekha. 

77. On these see B. D. Chattopadhyay, “Early Memorial Stones of Rajasthan: A Preliminary 
Analysis of Their Inscriptions,” in S. Settar and G. D. Sontheimer, eds., Memorial Stones, 139-49. 

78. See R. S. McGregor, Hindi Literature from Its Beginnings to the Nineteenth Century, A His¬ 
tory of Indian Literature, vol. 8, fasc. 6 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1984), 7-8; cf. Bhayani in 
Bharatiya Vidya 17, 132. 

79. See B. Ch. Chhabra, Antiquities of Chamba State, Part II, 13. 

80. Urdu, though strictly speaking an Indo-Aryan language, is traditionally treated in epigraphic 
contexts along with Persian and Arabic as a part of Islamic epigraphy, and hence will be discussed in 
that connection in section 3.5.2. 
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3.4.5 Bengali and other eastern NIA languages 

As noted earlier (3.4), the eastern NIA languages, except for Oriya, on the whole 
have not been widely used for epigraphic purposes. In Bengali we have several dedi¬ 
catory temple inscriptions, 81 mostly from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries but 
dating back in one case to the fifteenth. 82 Some of these are bilingual with or mixed 
with Sanskrit. There are also a few other stone inscriptions in Bengali (e.g., ARIE 
1975-76, no. B.45/D.272, bilingual with Arabic), and some late copperplate records 
of the kings of Tripura in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (ARIE 1951-52, 
nos. A.13-19) are written in Bengali and Sanskrit. 

Assamese inscriptions are similarly late and few in number, at least as far as 
they are reported in published sources. Some copper plates of the Ahom kings of 
the eighteenth century in Sanskrit and Assamese have been noted (ARIE 1957-58, 
nos. A.3-5), as well as a few stone inscriptions (ibid., nos. B.65, 74-5). 

A seventeenth-century inscription in Maithili has been published in R. K. Choud- 
hary’s Select Inscriptions of Bihar, 138 (cf. SIE 60). 


3.4.6 Nepali 

Nepali did not become an important inscriptional language until relatively recently, 
the principal epigraphic languages of Nepal in earlier times being Sanskrit and Newari 
(see 3.5.3.3 and 4.3.7.2). It is only during the time of the Shah kings in the eigh¬ 
teenth and nineteenth centuries that donative and dedicatory stone inscriptions in 
Nepali (often together with Sanskrit) were written in good numbers. 83 


3.4.7 Sinhalese 

Due no doubt to its special geographical and cultural setting, the pattern of the de¬ 
velopment of Sinhalese as an epigraphic language is entirely different from that of 
the NIA languages of India proper. Unlike other NIA languages, Sinhalese and its 
direct linguistic predecessors were the main languages of inscriptions from early times 
in Sri Lanka. According to Geiger and Jayatilaka’s formulation, 84 the period of the 
Sinhalese Prakrit or Old Sinhalese inscriptions (see 3.1.4.2.2) ended about the third 
or fourth century a.d. and was followed by a “Proto-Sinhalese” period from the fourth 
to the eighth century, represented by the relatively sparse (see 4.3.7.1) epigraphic 
remains of that period. The more abundant inscriptions of the medieval period, es¬ 
pecially of the ninth to the thirteenth century, represent the “Medieval Sinhalese” 
phase, at which stage, in Geiger’s words, “the language has now become a modem 
Indian idiom and ... the principal and most characteristic features of the modern 
language are recognisable” (op. cit., xxix). 


81. See A. K. Bhattacharyya, A Corpus of Dedicatory Inscriptions from Temples of West Ben¬ 
gal, nos. 56, 58, 62, 74, 96, 106, 115, 116, etc. 

82. Bhattacharyya, op. cit., no. S-l, a.o. 1490. 

83. See section 4.3.7.2 for references. 

84. In A Dictionary of the Sinhalese Language (see 3.1.4.2.2), xxiv-xxxi. 
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Most of the medieval and later Sinhalese inscriptions, some of which are of great 
length, are on stone. They generally record foundations, grants, regulations, and other 
matters pertaining to Buddhist monastic establishments. 85 


3.5 Other (Non-Indo-Aryan) Languages in Indian Inscriptions 

Although the primary subject matter of this book (see the preface) is restricted to 
epigraphic material in the Indo-Aryan languages, it may be useful to briefly summa¬ 
rize the other inscriptional material found in India. Needless to say, the following is 
meant only as a very general introduction and has no pretensions to completeness. 


3.5.1 Dravidian languages 

The epigraphy of the Dravidian languages constitutes an enormous field of study in 
itself, which can be presented here only in the broadest outlines, although ideally 
Dravidian epigraphy cannot be completely separated from Indo-Aryan epigraphy, 
there being a great deal of geographical, historical, linguistic, and stylistic overlap¬ 
ping between the two fields. Although for the most part Dravidian inscriptions are 
less ancient than the Indo-Aryan ones, their numbers overall, and especially in the 
medieval period and in the Tamil and Kannada languages, are very great, perhaps 
greater than those of the Indo-Aryan languages. 

Major publication and reference sources for Dravidian inscriptions are mentioned 
in section 8.1.2 (esp. South Indian Inscriptions and Epigraphia Carnatica). The com¬ 
plete literature of the field is vast, but there is unfortunately still no single authorita¬ 
tive study of the subject as a whole. 86 


3.5.1.1 Tamil 

Inscriptions in what is now generally agreed to be an early form of Tamil date from 
approximately the last centuries before and/or the first centuries after the beginning 
of the Christian era (see 2.2.5.1). There are also a few Tamil inscriptions datable on 
paleographic grounds to the second through sixth centuries a.d., 87 but Tamil’s emer¬ 
gence as a full-fledged epigraphic language actually began during the reign of the 
Pallavas, some of whose copper plate inscriptions from the seventh century onward 
were bilingual in Tamil and Sanskrit. This practice was continued by succeeding 
dynasties of the Tamil country such as the Colas and Pandyas, but some of their copper 
plates (especially in the later centuries) were in Tamil only. The majority by far of 
Tamil inscriptions are donative and other stone records, especially on temple walls, 
mostly dating from the Cola era and later; these number in the many thousands. As 


85. See also section 4.3.7.1 for further information. 

86. Brief surveys of Dravidian inscriptions are given by D. C. Sircar in SIE 46-52 and by D. B. 
Diskalkar in JAHRS 21, 1950-52, 163-8. 

87. See I. Mahadevan. “Tamil-BrahmT Inscriptions of the Sangam Age” (ref. in 2.2.5.1 n. 103). 
84-5. 
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with other Dravidian languages, Tamil generally predominates in stone inscriptions 
and private records, while Sanskrit tends to be retained for imperial grants on copper 
plates. 

3.5.1.2 Kannada 

Next to Tamil, Kannada is the earliest and most important of the Dravidian epigraphic 
languages. The earliest Kannada epigraphs, such as the Halmidi (S. Srlkantha Sastri, 
Sources of Karnataka History [for reference see Index of Inscriptions Cited], 20) and 
Badami Vaisnava cave (IA 10, 59-60) inscriptions, date from around the late sixth 
or early seventh century a.d. From this time onward, inscriptions in Kannada, mainly 
private donative records on stone but also some royal copper plate charters, are ex¬ 
tremely common. 88 Many of these are bilingual with Sanskrit or occasionally other 
languages. 


3.5.1.3 Telugu 

Like Kannada, Telugu first appeared in inscriptions at about the end of the sixth 
century a.d.; the earliest Telugu inscriptions are usually considered to be the Kalamalja 
and Erragudipadu inscriptions of the early Telugu Cola dynasty (El 27,220-8). The 
subsequent development of Telugu as an epigraphic language also follows similar 
lines to those of Kannada, with private dedicatory stone records predominating. 
Though numerous, Telugu records are not as abundant as those in Kannada. 

3.5.1.4 Malayalam 

Compared with the other three major Dravidian literary languages, Malayalam is of 
much less epigraphic significance, coming into use only around the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. The number of stone and copper plate inscriptions in Malayalam is thus far 
smaller than in the other Dravidian languages. 

Among other Dravidian languages, a few late inscriptions in Tulu have also been 
reported; for references see SIE 52. 


3.5.2 Islamic languages {Arabic, Persian, Urdu) 

Z. A. Desai, “Arabic and Persian Inscriptions,” AI 9, 1953, 224—32; SIE, 31-8; V. S. 
Bendrey, A Study of Muslim Inscriptions. 

Inscriptions in the Islamic languages 89 first appeared in India in the last decade of 
the twelfth century a.d. (Desai 226) and gradually became more numerous, especially 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and continued into the nineteenth. In the 
earlier centuries Arabic was the preferred language, but from the fourteenth century 
on Persian became more prevalent, while Urdu came into use only from the mid- 


88. Diskalkar (JAHRS 21, 167) estimates that there are twenty-six thousand Kannada inscriptions. 

89. “Islamic” is used here as a term of historical and cultural convenience, rather than as a lin¬ 
guistic category; cf. n. 80. 
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eighteenth century on. Bilinguals among these languages, especially Arabic and Per¬ 
sian, are common, as are bilinguals with Indie languages (e.g., Persian and Sanskrit 
or Kannada). In general, Islamic inscriptions are most numerous in northern India, 
but they are found in virtually all parts of the subcontinent. 

The majority of the inscriptions in Islamic languages are dedicatory in nature, 
recording the construction of mosques or other religious buildings, or of secular works 
such as wells, gates, forts, and so on. Other common types are endowments, admin¬ 
istrative records, and memorials (tombstones, etc.). 

Unlike Indo-Aryan and Dravidian inscriptions, the Islamic inscriptions do not 
constitute a major primary source of historical information, not only because they 
are of no great antiquity but, more importantly, because (unlike earlier times) exten¬ 
sive historical chronicles are available for the period concerned. Nonetheless, Indo- 
Muslim epigraphy is important as a source of corroborative and supplementary his¬ 
torical and cultural data. 90 


3.5.3 Other non-Indic languages 

D. B. Diskalkar, “Inscriptions of Foreign Settlers in India,” JIH 34, 1956, 39-52. 


3.5.3.1 ( Non-Islamic ) Semitic, Iranian, and other Near Eastern languages 

Aramaic and a mixed “Aramaeo-Iranian” are represented in six inscriptions of the 
Mauryan era from Pakistan (Taxila) and Afghanistan (see 4.3.7.3). Several hundred 
brief inscriptions in Sogdian have been found in the Shatial region on the upper 
Indus, 91 as well as a few others from Ladakh. 92 Some inscriptions in Parthian and 
Bactrian were also found on the upper Indus. 93 Inscriptions in Pahlavi have been found 
in western and southern India; the most important examples are the Pahlavi pilgrims’ 
records in the Kanheri caves (I A 9,265-8 = ICTWI62-6) dating from the early elev¬ 
enth century, and the Christian inscriptions in the churches at Madras and Kottayam 
(IA 3, 308-16; West, El 4, 1896-97, 174-6), some of which may be as early as the 
seventh or eighth century. A few Christian inscriptions in Syriac have also been found 
at Kottayam and other places in South India (e.g., IA 3, 314). 

Some medieval inscriptions in Hebrew have been found in southern India, for 
example, a tombstone of a.d. 1269 from Chennamangalam (I A 59,134-5). 94 A similar 
Hebrew inscription of a.d. 1251, together with two others in Himyaritic, were found 
in Bhuj (El 19, 300-2), but these are thought to have been brought to India from 
South Arabia (301). There are also a few Hebrew graffiti from near Chilas among 


90. For examples see Desai, 229—32. 

91. Helmut Humbach, “The Sogdian Inscriptions of Thor-Shatial ” Journal of Central Asia 8,1985, 
51-7; Nicholas Sims-Williams, “The Sogdian Inscriptions of the Upper Indus: A Preliminary Report,” 
in K. Jettmar, ed., Antiquities of Northern Pakistan, 1.131-7; Sims-Williams, Sogdian and Other Ira¬ 
nian Inscriptions of the Upper Indus. 

92. N. Sims-Williams, “The Sogdian Inscriptions of Ladakh,” in K. Jettmar, Antiquities of North¬ 
ern Pakistan, II. 151-63. 

93. Humbach, op. cit., 57. Some other inscriptions of the Kusana period in Bactrian, notably the 
Surkh-Kotal (Afghanistan) inscription of Kaniska (JA 246, 345-440), are found outside of India proper. 

94. For other examples and references, see Diskalkar, 43^1. 
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the newly discovered inscriptions on the upper Indus (K. Jettmar, Orientalia Iosephi 
Tucci Memoriae Dicata [for reference see Index of Inscriptions Cited], 11.667-70). 
Armenian tombstone inscriptions, mostly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu¬ 
ries, are found in fair numbers in various parts of India, especially in Bengal, Ma¬ 
dras, and the west coast, for example, the epitaph at the Little Mount, Madras 
(El 6, 89). 95 

3.5.3.2 European languages 

Although Greek was extensively used in coin legends in northern India in the “for¬ 
eign period,” and although from the neighboring region of Afghanistan we have 
Asokan and other Greek inscriptions (see 4.3.7.3), in India proper only a very few 
minor epigraphic specimens of it have been discovered in the form of inscribed pot¬ 
sherds from the Swat region (e.g., Birkot-Ghundai; Journal of Central Asia 7,49-53). 
There are also a few tombstone inscriptions from the colonial period in modem Greek 
(ARSIE 1912, 86). 

Several other European languages are represented in inscriptions of the modem 
period, that is, from the sixteenth century onward. The earliest of these are the 
numerous Portuguese inscriptions from Goa, Daman and Diu, Bassein, and other 
Portuguese settlements. 96 Some of the inscriptions of the Portuguese and other 
European settlers are composed in Latin. Tombstones and other inscriptions in Dutch 
dating from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are found in the Dutch settle¬ 
ments in western and southern India (e.g., Chingleput; El 24, 123-6). 97 There are 
similar though less numerous records in French, mostly from the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries. Finally, inscriptions in English are very common all over India from 
the seventeenth century on; these include inscriptions on tombs and other memorial 
records, administrative orders, foundations, and the like. 

3.5.3.3 Sino-Tibetan languages and Chinese 

Only a few late inscriptions in Sino-Tibetan languages of the border regions of India 
have been published. Inscriptions in Manipuri have been compiled by M. Bahadur 
and P. G. Singh in Epigraphical Records of Manipur. A few late copper plate in¬ 
scriptions in Ahom are noted in SIE 60. Stone and copper plate inscriptions in Newari 
of the Malla period, usually bilingual with Sanskrit, are regularly found in Nepal from 
the late fourteenth century a.d. and become very common in the sixteenth to eigh¬ 
teenth centuries (see 4.3.7.2 for references). Also quite common are ritual and 
historical inscriptions in Tibetan found in many parts of the Himalayan regions of 
India; see, for example, IA 35, 1906, 237-41, 325-33 (A. H. Francke). 

Inscriptions in Sino-Tibetan languages of East and Southeast Asia are also occa¬ 
sionally found in India, generally in the form of pilgrims’ records or Buddhist dona- 


95. For other examples, see Diskalkar, 45-6, and ARIE 1962-63, nos. D.98-9, and 1966—67. no. 
B.192. 

96. Sec J. H. da Cunha Rivara, Inscripgdes Lapidares da India Portugeuza (Lisboa: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1894). For other references sec Diskalkar, 48-9. 

97. Sec also ARSIE 1909, 121-4; 1911, 90-1; and 1912, 85-6. 
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tions. At Bodh-Gaya, for example, inscriptions have been found in Burmese (El 11, 
118-20) and Chinese (JRAS, n.s. 13, 552-72). Some Chinese inscriptions have also 
been discovered in other parts of India, for example, several recently found at Chilas, 
Hunza-Haldeikish, and other sites in northern Pakistan. 98 


3.6. Bilingual and Multilingual Inscriptions 

As will be clear from the several examples already noted in this chapter (and as would 
have been expected in any case in such a linguistically complex cultural area as 
India), inscriptions in two or more languages are common. The majority of these in¬ 
volve Sanskrit and one or more other languages; for example, Sanskrit and Prakrit 
(examples cited in 3.3.4) in inscriptions of the transitional period of the fourth and 
fifth centuries a.d. Beginning around the sixth century, inscriptions in Sanskrit and 
one of the Dravidian languages become common. In the medieval period, Sanskrit is 
often combined with one of the Islamic languages, especially Persian, or with one of 
the NIA languages. 

These Sanskrit bilinguals are for the most part not “true” bilinguals, that is, the 
same text repeated in full in two languages, but rather contain a single text divided 
on functional grounds between the languages concerned. Typically, the invocatory, 
genealogical, and concluding portions will be in Sanskrit, while the “functional” 
portions recording the specific details of the gift, transaction, and the like, will be in 
the other language (3.3.4). In the medieval period we also find non-Sanskrit bilinguals, 
involving two NIA languages or an NIA and a Dravidian language (e.g., the Bhu¬ 
baneswar Oriya-Tamil inscription, cited in 3.4.2). Among this group we do find some 
true bilinguals, for example, the Baripara Museum Oriya-Hindi inscription (3.4.2). 

Trilingual inscriptions are also not rare. Examples include the Kurgod inscrip¬ 
tion (El 14,265-78) in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Kannada, and the Ciruvroli copper plates 
(El 34, 177-88) in Sanskrit, Telugu, and Oriya. 


98. Ma Yong in Jettmar, Antiquities of Northern Pakistan , 1.139-57; Thomas O. Hollman in ibid.. 
11.61-75. 
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Survey of Inscriptions in the 
Indo-Aryan Languages 


4.1 Typological Survey 

SIE 2-5; IIEP 73-5; IGI 11.49-62; PIP 123-48; IC 1.158-9; A. V. Naik, “Inscriptions 
of the Deccan,” 17-23; SITI III.2, 181-209. 

In terms of their purpose and contents, the majority of the epigraphic materials in the 
Indo-Aryan languages fall into the two broad categories of “donative” and “panegy¬ 
ric” records (4.1.1-4.1.3). However, the full range of their contents is very broad, 
comprising not only the several other categories described below but also combina¬ 
tions of the various types. Strictly speaking, few, if any, of the categories listed here 
are completely distinct and exclusive, and many of them overlap; for example, purely 
eulogistic inscriptions are rare, and most of the records placed in this group also 
partake of the character of donative and/or memorial records. Not only are the cat¬ 
egories not mutually exclusive, they are also to some extent arbitrary; thus different 
writers on the subject have presented different arrangements, and no one formula¬ 
tion can be considered definitive. The divisions offered here should therefore be 
understood as convenient, rather than authoritative and mutually exclusive catego¬ 
ries; various other classifications are given in the sources cited. 


4.1.1 Royal donative and panegyric inscriptions ( prasasti) 

Donative proclamations and panegyrics issued by or on behalf of ruling kings, called 
prasastis, are typically engraved on stone slabs or pillars. 1 Despite their largely pan¬ 
egyric content and tone, they are rarely purely eulogistic in content; nearly all of them 
record some donation or memorial which serves as the ostensible occasion for the 
record. 2 


1. See the following specimens in the Appendix: Kahaum pillar ins. (no. 7), Lakkha Mandal prasasti 
(no. 8), Burhanpur ins. (no. 14). 

2. As a matter of convenience and convention, royal inscriptions on stone are generally classed 
under the heading of panegyrics, as opposed to donative inscriptions on copper plates. But in actual 
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Royal inscriptions of a purely exhortatory character are rare, and in fact are 
virtually limited to the inscriptions of Asoka (4.3.1.1). Purely administrative records 
are equally unusual, again being practically restricted to the earliest period, as in 
the Sohgaura (SI 1.82-3) and Mahasthan (SI 1.79-80) inscriptions which record 
official proclamations concerning measures for the prevention of famine. The 
Hathlgumpha inscription of Kharavela (SI 1.213-21), describing the king’s achieve¬ 
ments year by year, approximates the character of a pure panegyric, which is rare 
elsewhere. 

More typical are the inscriptions of later centuries which sing the ruler’s praises 
on the occasion of a particular foundation or donation. Pillar inscriptions may record 
the erection of the pillar itself in memory of a king’s victories (jayastambha or 
Idrtistambha), for instance, the Allahabad pillar of Samudragupta (SI 1.262-8) or the 
Mandasor pillar of Yasodharman (SI 1.418-20). Other pillar inscriptions are primarily 
religious in intent, being dedicated to deities such as Garuda ( garudadhvaja; e.g., 
Besnagar pillar ins., Appendix, no. 2), Visnu (visnor dhvajah; MeharaulT pillar ins., 
SI 1.283-5; fig. 3), or Siva (BhitarT ins., SI I.321^1). 3 

Most frequently, however, royal inscriptions on stone slabs and, less commonly, 
on pillars record donations, foundations, or endowments of temples, images, and 
public works of various kinds. The Aihole stone inscription of Pulakesin II (SI 
11.443-50), for example, records the erection of a Jaina temple, and the Deopara stone 
inscription of Vijayasena (SI II. 115-22) a temple and image of Pradyumnesvara 
(Harihara). Dedications of waterworks and wells are common, for instance, the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman (SI 1.175-80) and the Talagunda inscription of 
the time of Santivarman (SI 1.474-9). Especially in the earlier period, inscriptions 
on cave walls record their construction and dedication to monastic or ascetic orders 
(4.2.1.3). Other types of endowments to monastic and Brahmanical orders or to in¬ 
dividuals are also common, such as gifts of villages (similar to those recorded in 
copper plate inscriptions), for example, in the Mahakuta inscription of Marigalesa 
(IA 19, 7-20). Inscriptions of this latter type, recording royal donations to temples 
and engraved on the temple walls themselves, became extremely common in south¬ 
ern India in the medieval period. 

Stylistically, such royal donative/panegyric records tend toward lofty poetic 
modes, whether composed entirely in prose (Hathlgumpha, Junagadh, Mahakuta), 
in mixed prose and verse (Allahabad), or in verse only (Aihole, Deopara, etc.). 
Verse compositions are generally preferred, especially in later centuries. Ornate 
poetic compositions of this sort are often signed by the composer, who was usu¬ 
ally a court poet of the eulogized ruler; such figures as Harisena, author of the 
Allahabad inscription, or Raviklrti, composer of the Aihole prasasti, are otherwise 
unknown, but others, such as Umapatidhara, poet of the Deopara inscription, are 
known from other compositions or at least from quotations in poetic anthologies 
(see 7.2.1.3). 


practice, stone inscriptions sometimes closely resemble copper plate charters in style and content (see 
the earlier introductory comments). 

3. Pillar inscriptions in the formofyupas may also memorialize Vedic sacrifices; see section 4.2.1.2. 
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Figure 3. Meharauli (Delhi 
Union Territory) pillar 
inscription with the inscription 
of Candra. Photograph 
courtesy of Timothy Lenz. 



A typical inscription of this class would begin with an auspicious sign or invoca¬ 
tion such as svasti followed by one or more mahgala (invocatory) verses, and then 
an account of the ruling king’s lineage, full of lavish praises of his own and his an¬ 
cestors’ physical power and beauty, moral qualities and reputation, just rule, con¬ 
quests, learning and artistic skills, and so on. The actual purpose of the inscription, 
namely, the dedication or memorial, is typically mentioned only at or near the end of 
the text. This is often followed by concluding, benedictory, and/or signature verses 
giving the composer’s name (e.g., Appendix, no. 8, vv. 21-23). 
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Figure 4. Satalur (Krishna Dist., AP) copper plate grant of Eastern Calukya king 
Vijayaditya III. From Sivaramamurti, IESIS, pi. IV. 


This format is, of course, most typical of the classical and postclassical era, when 
both form and style became highly stylized and stereotyped. Panegyrics of the pre- 
and early classical periods tend to be more varied and original in their literary quali¬ 
ties, as in the vivid description of the destruction and rebuilding of Lake Sudarsana 
in the Junagadh inscription. 

4.1.2 Land grant (copper plate ) charters 

B. Ch. Chhabra, “Diplomatic of Sanskrit Copper-Plate Grants”; A. Gaur, Indian Char¬ 
ters on Copper Plates , vii-xiii; SIE 103-60; PIP 145-6. 

Inscriptions on copper plates recording land grants 4 are exceedingly common almost 
everywhere in India, 5 numbering well into the thousands, and their study is an im¬ 
portant subfield within Indian epigraphy. Such inscriptions are engraved on one or 
more plates of copper which vary widely in size but generally reproduce the shape 
of traditional nonepigraphic writing materials such as palm leaves and bark strips, or 
sometimes stone stelae. Smaller examples, usual in the earlier centuries, are typically 
about two to three inches high and five to six inches long; later specimens are often 
large, in the range of fifteen to twenty inches. The plates are usually prepared with 

4. See specimens in Fig. 4 and Appendix: Baroda copper plate inscription of Karkkaraja (no. 10). 

5. Despite their abundance in India proper, copper plate inscriptions are generally not common 
outside of India, though they are sometimes found in Nepal (see 4.3.7.2) and Burma (see 4.3.7.5). In 
Indonesia, copper plate inscriptions in Javanese, but not in Sanskrit, are quite numerous. 
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some care in order to protect the writing from damage and wear; often the edges are 
raised to prevent the plates from rubbing together, and sometimes the outer plates or 
faces are left blank. The writing usually goes along the longer direction of the plates, 
though inscriptions written across the shorter dimension are not uncommon, espe¬ 
cially in eastern India and in the plates of the Vijayanagara kings in southern India. 
Charters on multiple plates are joined together with a ring (occasionally two rings, 
one at each end) of copper or bronze which is inserted through holes in the plates. 
The ends of the ring are soldered together onto a seal, usually of bronze, which is 
intended to certify the authenticity of the document and to prevent tampering by the 
addition or removal of plates. The number of plates varies widely; in general, later 
specimens are larger and longer, and examples with several dozen plates and weigh¬ 
ing as much as two hundred pounds total are known (Chhabra 4; SIE 124). 

The usual purpose of copper plate inscriptions is to record donations, usually by 
kings or their functionaries, of villages or (somewhat less commonly) of cultivated 
fields to Brahmans who are felt to be especially deserving by virtue of their learning 
or holiness. They may also record endowments to temples or other religious institu¬ 
tions, and copies in stone of inscriptions of this type are frequently found engraved 
on the walls of the temples in question. Occasionally, the grantees may be ksatriyas 
or other non-Brahmans, as in the grant of a field to a general ( senapati ) in a Kadamba 
inscription from Halsi (IA 6, 23-4). Similar grants to Buddhist and Jaina venerables 
and institutions are also not uncommon, particularly in western, eastern, and southern 
India (e.g., SI 1.531). The grantees were normally entitled to all rights and revenues 
accruing from the granted lands in perpetuity, the details of the grant and benefits 
thereof being spelled out, often in great detail. 

The earliest specimens of copper plate charters come from southern India, issued 
by the early Pallava and Salarikayana dynasties and datable, according to Sircar (SIE 
107), to about the middle of the fourth century a.d. 6 Although these early examples 
are in Prakrit, in form and style they are essentially the same as the more elaborate 
Sanskrit copper plate inscriptions which became so abundant in succeeding centu¬ 
ries. Probably the oldest extant copper plate grant from northern India is the Kalachala 
grant of Isvararata, in Sanskrit, dated on paleographic grounds by Sircar (El 33,303-6) 
to the later part of the fourth century a.d. 

There is clear evidence, however, that the origins of the copper plate charters or 
their prototypes go back farther than the fourth century, for some of the donative 
cave inscriptions of the Western Ksatrapa and Satavahana kings from Nasik, datable 
to the first or second century, are evidently copies on stone of original documents 
written on portable materials, possibly copper (SIE 108). The antiquity of the prac¬ 
tice of recording land grants on copper plates is also attested by their description in 
early dharmasastra texts such as the Visnu- and Yajnavalkya-smrtis and the com¬ 
mentaries thereon (SIE 104-5). Here and elsewhere (including in the inscriptions 
themselves), the copper plate charters are referred to by such terms as tdmrasasana, 
tamrapatta , tamraphalT, danasasana, and so on. 


6. The Tanjavur grant of the Western Gariga king Arivarman dated Saka 169 = a.d. 248 has been 
cited as possibly the earliest copper plate inscription (Gaur, Indian Charters, x and 8), but is in fact 
clearly a late forgery (Fleet, IA 8, 212). 
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Copper plate inscriptions in Sanskrit began to be more common in the Gupta 
period, and in the following centuries became abundant and more lavish in size and 
style. The genealogical, laudatory, and benedictory portions are often elaborated at 
great length and typically constitute the bulk of a record, as is the case in the Baroda 
copper plate grant of Karkkaraja (Appendix, no. 10), in which forty of the seventy- 
three lines of the inscription are taken up by the genealogy and eulogy of the donor. 
In this respect, the more elaborate copper plate inscriptions have come to resemble 
in content and style the panegyric stone inscriptions described previously (4.1.1). 

The tradition of recording land grants on copper plates continued throughout the 
medieval era and even into the European period, 7 and in certain cases such docu¬ 
ments have been adjudged to be still legally valid in modem times. 8 

In general, the donative or “functional” parts of the inscriptions are in prose, while 
the formal portions of the genealogy and so on are often versified, especially in the 
longer and more ornate specimens. But there are occasional examples of copper plate 
inscriptions written entirely in verse, such as the Raiamundry plates of Raghudeva 
(SI 11.195-209). 

Since the use of copper instead of ordinary perishable writing materials reflects 
a desire to establish the document as a permanent record, in effect a deed to the granted 
lands, it is not surprising that copper plates are most often found underground where 
they had been buried for safekeeping by the grantees or their descendants according 
to the traditional Indian practice. 9 Such finds are usually made accidentally by vil¬ 
lagers in the course of plowing their fields or digging a foundation for a house. A 
copper plate inscription of the more ornate type would typically contain all or most 
of the following sections. 10 


4.1.2.1 Preamble 

(a) Invocation. The invocation or mangala typically consists of an auspicious 
word, most commonly siddham (expressed by word or symbol), often followed by 
one or more verses in praise of various deities. [Appendix, no. 10, line l] 11 

(b) Place of issue. The place of issue, normally the capital city of the issuing 
king or a military camp ( jayaskandhavara ), is usually mentioned after the invoca¬ 
tion, typically in the ablative case. Most often this is just a single word or phrase, but 

7. For examples of copper plate inscriptions in Sanskrit and/or vernacular languages as late as the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, see ARIE 1957-58, nos. A.3-5; OHRJ 2, 1953, 47-56; and Gaur, 
Indian Charters, 23-4. 

8. See P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, vol. II, pt.2, 865. 

9. In several cases copper plates have been found inside buried urns in which they had been placed 
for further protection; see, e.g. El 28, 1949-50, 175-6. 

10. The terminology and formulation here are based largely on that of Chhabra and Sircar (who 
mostly follows Chhabra). This scheme is intended merely as a typical pattern; in actual practice, cop¬ 
per plate charters vary widely in their ordering and inclusion or exclusion of the standard elements and 
in the degree of detail and elaboration accorded to them. For the historical background of the develop¬ 
ment of the stylistic conventions of copper plate and other formal records, see O. Stein, "Formal Ele¬ 
ments in Indian Inscriptions,” IHQ 9, 1933, 215-26. 

11. For purposes of illustration, reference is given for each section to the appropriate lines in the 
copper plate inscription of Karkkaraja given in the Appendix. 
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in some ornate inscriptions this part is expanded into an elaborate poetic description 
of the place. In many inscriptions, however, the place of issue is not specified at 
all. [line 43] 

(c) Grantor’s name and genealogy. The name of the grantor, normally a king, 
is supplied along with his titles and epithets and often (especially in later inscrip¬ 
tions) detailed genealogical and other information. In ornate inscriptions this por¬ 
tion may be developed at great length, giving long and detailed, if bombastic and 
exaggerated, accounts of the dynastic history of the issuing authority. This portion 
is thus often the most important one from the historian’s point of view (cf. 7.1.1). 
[lines 1-41] 

(d) Address. After the grantor is introduced, the text specifies the officers and 
other authorities who are to be officially informed of the transaction. These are given 
in the accusative case as object of a verb such as djhapayati or adisati ‘commands’ 
or bodhayati ‘informs’, followed by a formulaic phrase such as viditam astu vo 
yad. .. (“Be it known to you that. ..”). The sometimes very extensive lists of offi¬ 
cials provided here constitute an important source for the study of administrative 
structures (7.1.2). [lines 41-3] 

4.1.2.2 Notification 

(e) Specification of the gift. The grant usually next specifies the name and 
location of the granted land. This may be one or more villages or fields, specified in 
terms of the administrative subdivisions ( visaya, mandala, bhukti, etc.) in which they 
fall. The territory in question is often further delimited by specifying its borders 
(, sTman, aghatana) with reference to neighboring villages and natural or artificial 
features such as rivers, forests, marking stones, and so on. This is usually followed 
by a list, often extensive, of pariharas ‘exemptions’ or ‘privileges’ to be enjoyed by 
the grantees, such as acdtabhatapravesya ‘not to be entered by royal agents and 
police’, sodrahga ‘together with the udrahga revenues’, and so forth. 12 [lines 46-51] 

(f) Names of the grantees. The names of the grantees, almost always Brahmans, 
are given with appropriate identification as to their descent, place of birth or resi¬ 
dence, sakha and gotra affiliation, and so on. Sometimes verses eulogizing the vir¬ 
tues of the grantees are inserted here. The number of grantees may be anywhere from 
one to over a hundred; the Karandai plates of Rajendra Cola (K. G. Krishnan, 
Karandai Tamil Sangam Plates, 55; cf. SIE 135) list 1,083 grantees. In the case of 
multiple recipients, the shares to be enjoyed by each grantee are usually separately 
specified, [lines 44—5] 

(g) Occasion. Land grants were typically announced on astrologically auspicious 
occasions for gift giving such as eclipses or samkrantis (solar passages). Such a spe¬ 
cial occasion is mentioned where applicable, though this section is often omitted, 
[not in Baroda plates] 

(h) Intention and/or function. The grantor usually specifies the particular bene¬ 
fit which he hopes to obtain from his pious gift, such as long life, glory, or spiritual 


12. A complete list of pariharas is given in IEG 388-408. 
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merit for the donor himself and his parents in this life and the next. 13 This section is 
sometimes omitted. The function of the grant is also sometimes mentioned; this typi¬ 
cally involves such pious activities as funding a Brahman’s daily worship, feeding 
Brahmans, or maintaining a temple, [lines 43^1] 


4.1.23 Conclusion 

(i) Exhortation. This portion typically comprises the issuing king’s command 
to respect the grant in perpetuity, often specifying the benefits of doing so and the 
evil consequences of violating a gift. This statement is usually supported by the quota¬ 
tion of well-known exhortatory verses attributed to Vyasa, Manu, Rama, and others 
about land gifts and their sanctity. Sometimes as many as twenty such verses are cited. 
Among the most commonly quoted verses, usually attributed to Vyasa, is bahubhir 
vasudha bhukta rajabhih sagaradibhih/yasya yasya yada bhumis tasya tada phalam 
//(“The Earth has been enjoyed by many kings from Sagara onward. Its fruits be¬ 
long to whomever possesses it at any time”). 14 [lines 54—68] 

(j) Date. The inscriptions are usually dated, sometimes only by year (regnal or 
of an era), but often, especially in later records, with full details of month, fortnight, 
tithi, weekday, and sometimes also naksatra and other astronomical information (see 
5.4.2.2). The location of the date within the inscription varies considerably; in some 
records it appears at the very beginning, or together with the “occasion” (item g). 
[line 52] 

(k) Names of officers and functionaries. The inscription usually gives at the 
conclusion the name(s) of one or more functionaries involved in the ordering and 
execution of the grant. Most commonly mentioned is the conveyer of the royal order, 
usually referred to as duta(ka) or ajna/ajhapti. The writer and scribe is also often 
named, and sometimes the composer and engraver as well (see 2.5.2.2). [lines 
68-70] 

(l) Authentication. The inscription is often authenticated at the end by the 
purported 15 signature of the issuing king, usually with the formula svahasto ’yam 
mama. . . (“This is my signature. ..).” The signature is sometimes engraved in larger 
or more ornate characters (cf. 2.5.3.1), as if to demonstrate the king’s authority or 
skill in writing. The document is further authenticated and guaranteed by the royal 
seal on the ring attached to the plate(s), which is often inscribed with a dynastic motto 
and/or the royal insignia, [lines 68-9] 

Special types of copper plate charters include “blanks” such as the Chittagong plate 
of Kantideva (El 26, 313-8), containing only the formulaic portions and omitting 
the functional section for details and specifications, which were presumably supposed 

13. The donor’s intention is also sometimes alluded to at the beginning of the notification, with a 
reference to the transitory nature of earthly life and property as contrasted to the permanence of a gift. 
[11. 40-1] 

14. For a comprehensive list of such verses, see SIE 170-201. 

15. The signatures were presumably not actually engraved on the plate by the kings themselves 
but rather copied from an archetype. 
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to have been filled in at a later date. There are also several examples of reissues or 
palimpsests, wherein an old and presumably invalid or inoperative copper plate was 
reinscribed after the old inscription had been obliterated, as in the Veligalani grant 
(El 33, 275-92). In some cases the original text is still partially legible, for example, 
the Nutimadagu plates (El 25, 186-94; cf. SIE 91, 124-5). 

Forged and altered copper plate inscriptions are also well documented. These 
include both copies or imitations made at a later date which were apparently meant 
to be passed off as the original documents, such as the Nalanda and Gaya spurious 
plates of Samudragupta (SI 1.270-4), and altered plates wherein, for instance, the 
names of the donees or the granted village have been changed. Such “spurious” docu¬ 
ments are usually crudely executed and more or less readily identifiable by their lin¬ 
guistic, stylistic, chronological, and paleographic inconsistencies. 16 

4.1.3 Private donations 

Inscriptions recording private donations, 17 usually of a religious character, are very 
numerous, ranging from simple brief records in Middle Indo-Aryan, Sanskrit, or 
regional languages, to highly elaborate prasasti -style Sanskrit inscriptions. The 
majority are on stone, though some, mostly image dedications, are on metal. A typi¬ 
cal inscription of this type might mention the date (regnal or era); the donor’s name, 
title(s), occupation, and place of residence or origin; the nature of the donation or 
endowment; its intention or purpose; and the names of the relatives and associates of 
the donor who are to partake of its benefits. 

Beyond these typical features, however, private donative records are highly diverse 
in content, character, and style. Ornate donative records such as the Mandasor stone 
inscription of the time of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman, recording the construction 
and subsequent renovation of a Sun temple by the silk weavers’ guild (SI 1.299-307), 
may be stylistically almost indistinguishable from royal prasastis; in fact, these classes 
sometimes overlap in that many of the “private” donations involve the relatives, offi¬ 
cials, and other associates of kings. Less formal donative records, however, may con¬ 
tain only the basic information of the type outlined previously, or even just the donor’s 
name in the genitive case on a donated object; numerous examples of this class are found 
among the inscriptions at Buddhist stupa sites such as Sand and Bharhut. 18 

The objects of private donations are in general similar to those of royal dona¬ 
tions: tanks, wells, and drinking places; temples or endowments to temples for re¬ 
pairs, maintenance, or daily ritual activities; caves for monastic residences; images 
of deities; villages or agricultural lands; and so forth. Buddhist donative inscriptions 
typically record the dedication of stupa structures or reliquaries (fig. 5) and other 
portable objects (cf. 4.2.1.5). Jaina donative inscriptions on temple walls and images 
are common, especially in western and southern India in the later centuries. 


16. For examples and details, see section 5.3. 

17. See the following specimens in the Appendix: Besnagar pillar ins. (no. 2); Kalawan copper 
plate ins. (no. 4); Sarnath umbrella shaft ins. (no. 5); Tiruveiikadu temple ins. (no. 11); Nalanda ins. 
(no. 12); Pabhosa Jaina ins. (no. 15). 

18. For example, Isidalasa danam ‘Gift of Isidata [Rsidatta]’ (Bharhut A 86, CIl 2.2, 47). See 
also section 4.2.1.3. 
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Figure 5. Silver Buddhist reliquary of Prince Indravarman. Photograph courtesy of the Shumei 
Culture Foundation. 


4.1.4 Memorial inscriptions 

Inscriptions in memory or honor of deceased persons, usually relatives of the spon¬ 
sor of the inscription, are fairly common from an early period. Early examples, mostly 
in Prakrit, include records which refer to themselves by such terms as lathi or yathi 
(Skt .yasti) ‘(memorial) pillar’, 19 or chayakhambha/chayathambha ( chayastambha ) 
‘image pillars’, 20 found at Nagarjunakonda and other Buddhist sites. Memorial pil¬ 
lars often commemorate persons killed in battle, as in some of the Nagarjunakonda 
inscriptions (e.g., El 35, 14-6) and in the Gaiigaperuru inscription (El 36, 207-8) 
memorializing one Gona who was killed in a cattle raid ( gogahana ). A well-known 
early (a.d. 510) Sanskrit inscription of the same class is the Eran inscription of the 
time of Bhanugupta (SI 1.345-6), recording the death in battle of Goparaja and his 


19. For example, the Andhau inscriptions of the time of Castana and Rudradaman (SI 1.173-5). 

20. On the meaning of this term, see D. C. Sircar and K. G. Krishnan, El 34, 1961-62, 20-1. 
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wife’s satT. A Jaina inscription of about the seventh century from Sravana-Belgola 
(El 4, 22-8) commemorates the suicide by starvation of an acarya Prabhacandra. 

Other Sanskrit memorial inscriptions commemorate a dead wife, as in the Sangsi 
inscription (El 28,129-33), or daughter, as in the recently discovered twelfth-century 
memorial stele from CandravatT (JOI 32,76-81). Far more common from medieval 
and later times, however, are sart-stones recording the suicides of widows and hero- 
stones memorializing warriors killed in battle. These types, which are particularly 
common in southern and western India (especially Karnataka and Rajasthan), are 
usually engraved on a stone slab together with visual or symbolic representations of 
the deceased (cf. SIE 89). Though they are most commonly written in the local 
Dravidian or NIA vernacular, Sanskrit inscriptions in these classes are by no means 
rare, for example, the Bassi inscription commemorating the sati of the three wives 
of the Cahamana king Ajayapaladeva in a.d. 1132 (El 37, 163-4). 21 

Buddhist inscriptions recording the dedication of stupas containing the relics of 
deceased monks have been found at various sites from an early period. 22 A relatively 
large selection of such inscriptions from Kanherl has been published recently (JESI 
5, 110-12; IEBHA 55-9). 


4.1.5 Label inscriptions 

Sculptures and other works of art are sometimes furnished with inscriptional labels 
identifying the figure or scene depicted. 23 Some early examples of label inscriptions 
are found in the royal portrait galleries of the early Satavahana rulers at Nanaghat 
(ca. first century a.d.; SI 1.190-2) and of the Kusana kings at Mat (first or second 
century a.d.; MI §97-8, 100; fig. 6; cf. 4.2.1.4), with the name of the royal figure 
portrayed given in the genitive (Nanaghat) or nominative (Mat) case. 

Label inscriptions also served to identify narrative sculptures, most notably in 
the remains of the Bharhut stupa, which include several dozen inscriptions labeling 
divine figures, scenes from the Buddha’s life, jataka and avadana stories, and so on 
(CII 2.2, part B). Eight label inscriptions also accompany scenes from the legends of 
the Buddha on a stele from Amaravat! ( Ancient India 20-1, 1964-65, 168-77). In 
later centuries, label inscriptions were often affixed to statues of deities, for instance, 
on the sixty-four yogim s of the Causath-yoginT temple of Bheraghat (ca. tenth cen¬ 
tury a.d.; R. K. Sharma, The Temple of Chaunsathyogini at Bheraghat). 

Label inscriptions were also used in painting, though surviving examples are rare. 
Fragments of a painted inscription in cave 17 at Ajanta which served as a label to the 
accompanying fresco were identified by Liiders as verses from Aryasura’s Jataka- 
mdla. 24 Painted inscriptions in Sanskrit and hybrid dialect consisting of labels or sig¬ 
natures have been found in the Buddhist remains of Chinese central Asia (see 4.3.7.12). 


21. On memorial stones in general, see S. Settarand Gunther D. Sontheimer, e&s.. Memorial Stones, 
especially B. D. Chattopadhyaya, “Early Memorial Stones of Rajasthan” (139—49) and H. Sarkar, “The 
Cay a [.vie]-stambhas from Nagarjunakonda” (199-207). 

22. See Gregory Schopen, “An Old Inscription from AmaravatT and the Cult of the Local Monas¬ 
tic Dead in Indian Buddhist Monasteries,” JIABS 14, 1991, 2S1-329. 

23. See the following specimen in the Appendix: Bharhut label ins. (no. 3). 

24. Nachrichten von der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. 
Klasse, 1902, 758-62 = Philologica lndica , 73-7. 




Figure 6. Mat (Mathura) portrait statue of King Kaniska: the inscrip¬ 
tion reads maharaja rajatiraja devaputro kaniska (“The Great King, 
King over Kings, Son of the Gods, Kaniska”). From John M. Rosenfield, 
The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, 1967), fig. 2; reprinted by permission of the 
University of California Press. 


4.1.6 Pilgrims’ and travelers’ records 

Brief inscriptions recording the visits of pilgrims are often found at various sites, 25 
especially on the walls or pathways of temples and other sacred sites of Buddhist, 
Brahmanical, and Jaina affiliation. Most commonly such inscriptions consist simply 
of the pilgrim’s name in the nominative or bare stem form, or occasionally in the 


25. See the following specimen in the Appendix: inscription on the Kosam pillar (no. 13). 
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genitive. Large numbers of inscriptions of this type are often grouped together, for 
instance, at such sites as Bhuill (ARIE 1961-62, nos. B.909-66) and Devaprayag 
(ARIE 1948^19, nos. B.56-88). More elaborate examples also include the title(s) of 
the pilgrim and a verbal formulation such as pranamati ‘[So-and-so] bows’ (or 
pranamati nityam nityam \ .. bows over and over’), likhitam ‘written [by so-and- 
so]’, or ihdgatah/ihapraptah ‘[So-and-so] came here’. Occasionally pilgrims’ records 
may be several lines long with more elaborate formulations, as in some of the in¬ 
scriptions from Jagesvar (El 34,250-1). Inscriptions of this class are frequently written 
in ornate scripts of various kinds (see, e.g., the inscriptions from Sondhia, El 34,248 
and facing plate), including the highly calligraphic “Ornate Brahml” and “Shell 
Characters” (e.g., Mundesvarl, JBRS 62, 104-8; cf. 2.5.3.2). 

Recent expeditions in the valley of the upper Indus and adjoining areas of north¬ 
ern Pakistan have revealed several hundred new inscriptions recording the names of 
travelers at sites in and around Chilas, Gilgit, and Hunza (see 4.3.3.1 for references). 

4.1.7 Cultic inscriptions 

Cultic inscriptions are those records whose content or purpose is purely religious or 
devotional, as opposed to donative or memorial. In the Brahmanical or “Hindu” 
sphere, such inscriptions usually take the form of devotional texts or stotras. written 
on temple walls or pillars. 26 The deities addressed in inscriptions of this type (some 
of which are of considerable literary merit; cf. 7.2.2.23) include Siva (th eHalayudha- 
stotra from Mandhata, El 25,173-82), Surya (Cittapa’ssmtra at Vidisa, El 30,215- 
9; Udaipur eulogy, JESI 8, 97-100), and Vyasa Dvaipayana (Satyanarayana pillar 
ins.; Gnoli, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters , no. XI). 27 Some of the texts 
recorded in inscriptions of this type, for instance, the Halayudha-stotra, are also 
known from manuscript sources (see 7.2.2.23). 

An example of a Jaina inscription evidently belonging to this category is the Bijolia 
rock inscription, recording an otherwise unknown Uttamasikhara-purana. 2S 

Cultic inscriptions are particularly common in the Buddhist sphere, presum¬ 
ably because written texts were generally accorded greater sanctity by Buddhists 
than by followers of the Brahmanical tradition. 29 Buddhist canonical and quasi- 
canonical texts inscribed on such materials as stone, brick, terra-cotta, or metal 
(bronze, gold, etc.) are common both in and outside of India. A text which was 
particularly favored for epigraphic treatment is the Pratltya-samutpada- orNidana- 
siitra, which is inscribed on several bricks from Nalanda dating from the sixth 
century a.d. (El 21, 193-204; El 24, 20-2), on stone slabs from Ratnagiri (D. Mitra, 
Ratnagiri, 11.411-22), and on various other materials from other sites (see El 21, 


26. This practice is still widely current; the marble slabs inscribed with verses from texts such as 
the Bhagavadgita on the walls of the Visvanatha temple at Varanasi and many other modern temples 
would also, strictly speaking, fall into this class. 

27. See also the two centuries of verses in MaharastrT Prakrit eulogizing the tortoise incarnation 
of Visnu at Dhar (El 8, 241-60; see also 3.1.5.1). 

28. See SIE 71 and Kielhom, JRAS 1906, 700-1. The full text of this inscription has apparently 
never been published. 

29. Cf. N. P. Chakravarti. El 21, 1931-32, 196-7; S. Paranavitana, EZ 4, 1934—41, 236-7; cf. 2.1.1. 
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195) including gold leaves 30 from Burma 31 and Indonesia. 32 A similar gold leaf 
manuscript of the Pahcavimsati-sahasrika Prajhaparamita has recently been dis¬ 
covered at Jetavanarama (Anuradhapura), Sri Lanka. 33 

Most common of all are the copies on bricks, metal images, terra-cotta plaques, 
and other materials of the so-called Buddhist creed, that is, the ubiquitous verse ye 
dharma hetuprabhava ... or its equivalents in hybrid Sanskrit or Pali, which are found 
in great numbers both in India 34 and in other Buddhist countries (see, e.g., 4.3.7.3, 
4.3.7.5, and 4.3.7.6). Inscriptions on stone and other materials of dharanis are also 
common in India (e.g., Cuttack Museum, El 26,171-4) and elsewhere, for example, 
Sri Lanka (Abhayagiri, JIABS 5,100-8) and China (see 4.3.7.12). Also in this class 
are the ubiquitous Tibetan “prayer-stones” inscribed with om mani padme hum and 
other Sanskrit mantras (see 4.3.7.12, n. 134). 


4.1.8 Literary inscriptions 

Under this heading comes a small but important set of inscriptions whose content is 
primarily literary. Some well-known examples present the texts of otherwise unknown 
dramas inscribed on stone slabs: the Lalitavigrahardja-ndtaka and Harakeli-nataka 
from Ajmer (IA 20,201-12) and the ParijatamahjarT-natika or Vijayasri-natika from 
Dhar (El 8,96-122). Although these dramas also partake of the character of prasastis 
in that they are intended to glorify the kings in whose courts they were composed 
and inscribed (the Parijatamahjarl is explicitly described as a prasasti ; El 8, 98), 
they can nevertheless be considered essentially literary pieces (see also 1.2.22.2). 

The occasional examples of inscriptional khanda- and maha-kavyas, such as the 
huge Rajaprasasti-mahakavya of Ranachoda in twenty-four sargas inscribed at 
Udaypur (El 29-30, Appendix; see 7.2.2.2.1), are of a similar character; though in 
form the Udaypur inscription is a mahakavya, in content it is primarily eulogistic 
and dedicatory. 


4.1.9 Seal inscriptions 

Inscriptions on seals and sealings, 35 which were used to authenticate and protect let¬ 
ters, legal and administrative documents, and the like, form an important field of study 
which, though closely allied to numismatics, is traditionally treated within the sphere 
of epigraphy. Thousands of inscriptions in this class are known, often found in large 


30. Documents of this type are formally and functionally speaking equivalent to manuscripts, but 
since they are inscribed on a hard material they are conventionally treated as inscriptions in the schol¬ 
arly literature. 

31. In Pali; see section 4.3.7.5. 

32. See J. G. de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia H.47-167; see also section 4.3.7.11. 

33. Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, 1983, 189-207. See also section 
4.3.7.1 for another inscribed version of this text from Sri Lanka. 

34. E.g., Guntupalli (I. K. Sarma, JESI 5, 59) and Ratnagiri (D. Mitra, Ratnagiri, 11.284, 290. See 
also Daniel Boucher, “The Pratityasamutpadagatha and Its Role in the Medieval Cult of the Relics,” 
JIABS 14, 1991, 1-27. 

35. Technically, a seal is a mold made of a hard material such as fired clay, stone, or copper used 
to form an impression or sealing on a soft material, usually clay. Thus a seal inscription in the strict 
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numbers at a single archaeological site; for instance, 710 individual pieces with 1,100 
separate seal impressions, mostly inscribed, were found at Basarh, the ancient Vaisall 
(ASIAR 1903-4, 101-22). Other important sites which have yielded large numbers 
of seal inscriptions include Bhlta, Nalanda, Besnagar, and Rajghat. Seals and seal 
inscriptions are most frequently published in the various reports of the ASI and in 
the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India and other numismatic publications. 
Kiran Kumar Thaplyal’s Studies in Ancient Indian Seals provides a detailed survey 
of the subject. 

Inscribed seal(ing)s typically comprise a graphic or symbolic device accompa¬ 
nied by a legend below or around it. The simplest legends consist of the owner’s name 
given in the nominative, genitive, or bare stem form. More elaborate formulae may 
add the individual’s title(s), father’s name, and other genealogical information. The 
most extended formulae are found on royal seals such as those of the Gupta and other 
kings, providing a full dynastic genealogy; see, for instance, the Nalanda clay seals 
of Narasimhagupta, Kumaragupta [III], and Visnugupta (CII3, rev. ed., 354-8,364). 36 

Besides royalty and private individuals, many seal inscriptions belong to various 
governmental officials, guilds and other economic organizations, or temples, mon¬ 
asteries, and other religious institutions. Others are devotional in character, record¬ 
ing the name of a deity or pious formulae such as jitam bhagavata (“The Lord has 
triumphed”) or dharmo raksati raksitah (“Dharma protects when protected”). 37 
Among Buddhists, seal(ing)s with the ye dharma hetuprabhava formula are com¬ 
mon (see 4.1.7). 


4.1.10 Miscellaneous inscriptions 

Inevitably, there is a residue of miscellaneous inscriptions which do not fit into any 
of the usual categories just described. 38 Among these are examples of inscriptional 
types which, though common in other ancient cultures, are rare in India. These in¬ 
clude inscriptions of purely administrative content (other than the ubiquitous dona¬ 
tive land grant and temple endowment records), which, except for the very early 
Mahasthan and Sohgaura inscriptions, are very rare in India proper. Many of the 
KharosthI documents from central Asia, however (see 4.3.7.12), do fall into this class. 
Records of purely secular foundations, as opposed to the ubiquitous religious dona¬ 
tions, are also rare; an example is the Badami inscription of Vallabhesvara (El 27, 
4-9) commemorating the fortification of the hill of Vatapi. Secular economic records 
and documents from ancient and medieval India are also extremely rare, presum- 


sense appears in reverse or mirror image, while a sealing inscription appears in the normal direction. In 
practice, however, the term “seal” is often loosely used to apply to sealing inscriptions (which are much 
more common) as well as to seals in the proper sense. 

36. Similar seal inscriptions on metal (usually bronze or copper) were usually originally parts of 
copper plate grants from which they have been detached (e.g., the AsTrgadh copper seal ins. of 
Sarvavarman, CII 3, 219-21; fig. 7). In such cases the inscriptions are often described and treated as 
separate “seal inscriptions.” But there are also copper and bronze seals which were originally separate 
items (see 4.2.2.1 and 4.2.2.2). 

37. See Thaplyal, Studies in Ancient Indian Seals. 163-^t, 328. 

38. See the following specimen in the Appendix: Niya (central Asian) KharosthI document (no. 6). 
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Figure 7. Asirgarh (Nimar Dist., MP) copper seal of Sarvavarman. From Fleet, CII 3, 
pi. XXX; copyright. Archaeological Survey of India. 


ably because they were recorded only on perishable materials, but are well repre¬ 
sented among the central Asian KharosthT documents. 

What might be called “personal” or “lyrical” inscriptions are also rare, though a 
few interesting exceptions are known, notably the very early Jogimara and Sitaberiga 
inscriptions (see 4.3.1.2). An example from later times is the newly discovered 
Gwalior stone inscription recording the hunting exploits 39 of King Naravarman (thir¬ 
teenth century a.d.; El 38, 310). 

There are also some special inscriptional genres which are characteristic of and 
peculiar to India. Notable among these are the grammatical inscriptions from Ujjain, 
Dhar, and Un (CII 7.2, 83-9), which summarize the traditional scheme of Sanskrit 
grammar in elaborate serpentine designs ( sarpabandha ), one of which (Ujjain) is 
described in the accompanying verse as a varnanagakrpanika or ‘alphabetical snake- 

39. Memorial inscriptions recording hunting exploits are common in Kannada inscriptions; see 
C. V. Rangaswami, “Memorials for Pets, Animals and Heroes,” in S. Settar and G. D. Sontheimer, eds.. 
Memorial Stones, 235-41. 
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scimitar’ (fig. 8). Also characteristically Indian are the “footprint” inscriptions, con¬ 
sisting of a descriptive or eulogistic text accompanying a pair of engraved footprints 
of a deity, saint, or king, as in the Nagarjunakonda footprint slab ins. (El 33,247-50). 
Several outstanding early examples of this genre have also been found in Java. 40 


4.2 Survey by Form and Material 

D. B. Diskalkar, Materials Used for Indian Epigraphical Records ; SIE 61-82; IGI 
11.24-49; BIP 92-8; PIP 67-87; BPLM 142-58; IC 1.157; A. V. Naik, “Inscriptions of 
the Deccan,” 1-13; SITI III.2, 213-29; SAI 308-13. 


4.2.1 Stone 

By far the commonest materials used for Indie inscriptions are stone surfaces of 
various types. In general, softer varieties of fine-grained stones are preferred; fre¬ 
quently used types include sandstone, basalt, slate, trap, and steatite. Inscribed stone 
objects comprise a wide variety of forms, which may be summarized as follows. 


4.2.1.1 Slabs 

Some inscriptions, particularly from the earlier periods, are inscribed directly onto 
rough stones with little or no preparation of the surface. Such is the case, for instance, 
with the Asokan rock inscriptions. More commonly, however, the rock surface is 
subjected to varying degrees of preparation involving smoothing and polishing of 
the area to be inscribed. Later and more elaborate stone inscriptions, especially those 
of the prasasti class (see 4.1.1), are typically inscribed on rectangular stone slabs, 
sometimes very large, which were previously cut to size and carefully polished. Such 
slabs would usually be built in the walls or other parts of temples, palaces, and other 
structures. Long inscriptions, especially those of literary content (4.1.8), could be 
inscribed on a series of slabs (as many as twenty-five in the case of the Rajaprasasti 
at Udaypur). Stone slab inscriptions may also serve devotional purposes, as in the 
inscribed and sculpted slabs ( ayagapatas ) of the Buddhists and Jains, or the inscribed 
footprint slabs of gods or revered personages (see 4.1.10). 


4.2.1.2 Freestanding pillars and steles 

Early examples of inscribed columns include the Asokan pillars and the Besnagar 
pillar of Heliodoros (see Appendix, no. 2). Later pillar inscriptions may be panegy¬ 
ric, donative, devotional, or memorial in function (4.1.1 and 4.1.4). Yupas or sacri- 


40. See J. Ph. Vogel, “The Earliest Sanskrit Inscriptions of Java”; see also sections 4.2.1.1 and 
4.3.7.11. 
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Figure 8. Dhar (Mahakalesvara Temple) sarpabandha inscription. From CII 7.2, pi. XXVII; 
copyright, Archaeological Survey of India. 
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ficial pillars commemorating the performance of Vedic sacrifices are common in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 41 

Inscribed steles or freestanding upright stones are most commonly seen in In¬ 
dia proper in the form of hero- or satl -stones from western and southern India 

(4.1.4) . Stele inscriptions in general are much more prevalent in Cambodia (4.3.7.7) 
and other parts of Southeast Asia, where they are the usual material for stone 
inscriptions. 

4.2.1.3 Structural elements 

From the earliest times inscriptions, usually of a dedicatory character, were commonly 
engraved on the walls, facades, columns, pillars, pilasters, railings, gates, doorways, 
and other parts (including even floors and ceilings) of stone structures such as exca¬ 
vated caves, stupas, temples, palaces, and wells. 42 The cave temples of western 
India and the stupas of central India such as Sand and Bharhut, for example, bear 
hundreds of dedicatory and explicatory inscriptions (4.1.3 and 4.1.5). In later centu¬ 
ries many temples, especially Jaina temples in western India and Hindu temples in 
the south, were heavily inscribed on their walls and pillars with inscriptions record¬ 
ing dedications and endowments. 

4.2.1.4 Images and statuary 

Stone sculptures, most commonly images of deities and other religious figures but 
also sometimes portraits of royal and other secular personages, are often inscribed, 
usually by way of recording the donor of the images and/or identifying the portrait 

(4.1.5) . In some early examples the inscription is written on the object itself, as in 
the case of the Patna yaksa inscription (SI 1.93—4), carved on the shoulder of the statue. 
In the case of Buddhist images, the inscription may be written on the halo around the 
deity’s head, as in the “Aso-raya” inscription (JRAS 1982, 142-3 and 149-50). In 
later examples, however, the usual practice was to record the donation on the pedes¬ 
tal of the statue; such pedestal inscriptions are common in the Brahmanical, Bud¬ 
dhist, and especially the Jaina traditions. 

4.2.1.5 Portable objects 

Inscriptions on smaller, portable stone objects are also common, particularly among 
the Buddhists. Inscribed stone reliquaries for bodily relics of the Buddha and other 
venerables are common in the earlier centuries. Stone bowls are also occasionally 
inscribed (e.g., Kailwan, El 31, 229-31; Termez, Vestnik Drevnei Istorii 1974.1, 
117-22), as are other miscellaneous items such as lamps (e.g., Utmanzai, El 23,289) 
and weights. 43 

41. See B. Ch. Chhabra, “Yupa Inscriptions,” in India Antiqua: A Volume of Oriental Studies 
Presented by His Friends and Pupils to Jean Philippe Vogel , C.I.E, (Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1947), 77-82; 
see also section 7.3.1.1. 

42. Cf. Naik, “Inscriptions of the Deccan,” 4. 

43. Diskalkar, Materials, 28. See also Stanislaw J. Czuma, Kushan Sculpture: Images from Early 
India (Cleveland: Cleveland Museum of Art, 1985), 163-4. 
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4.2.2.1 Copper 

Copper, by far the most common metal used for inscriptions in India, is second only 
to stone in overall frequency. The great majority of inscriptions on copper are cop¬ 
per plate land grant charters, which number in the thousands (4.1.2). Though far less 
common, other types of inscriptions on copper are also known, especially Buddhist 
records on such copper objects as dedicatory tablets, 44 relic caskets, 45 ladles, 46 seals, 47 
and bells. 48 

4.2.2.2 Bronze 

Inscriptions on bronze are also fairly common, though much less so than on copper. 
The most common types of bronze inscriptions are those on religious images, re¬ 
cording dedicatory and/or devotional messages on the pedestals (e.g., the Akota Jaina 
bronzes, ARIE 1952-53, nos. B. 16-48), and on seals. The latter are most commonly 
found attached to copper plate charters (see 4.1.2), although separate bronze seals 
are also known. 49 The Sohgaura plaque, though often referred to as “copper,” is ac¬ 
tually of bronze (SIE 79) and is hence the earliest specimen of an inscription in that 
metal. Other inscribed objects, notably Buddhist relic caskets, are also sometimes of 
bronze (e.g., Wardak, CII 2.1, 165-70). 

4.2.2.3 Brass 

Inscriptions on brass and similar alloys are found most commonly on sculptured 
images (especially Jaina ones, according to Diskalkar). 50 A few inscribed Brahmanical 
brass images of about the eighth century have been published. 51 Occasionally inscrip¬ 
tions are found on other brass objects, such as a seal (Kosambi, ASIR 10, 4) or tri¬ 
dent (UttarkasI, New Indian Antiquary 3, 34-6). Inscribed masks of royal or divine 
figures made of brass or similar alloys are sometimes found in the Himalayan re¬ 
gions, for instance, the astadhatu mask from Nirmand (Acta Orientalia 1, 230-4) 
and the “Court Mask” (JA 279, 137-74). 


4.2.2.4 Iron 

Inscriptions on iron are rare, the only important specimen being the inscription of 
King Candra (= Candragupta II?) on the iron pillar at Meharauli (CII 3,139-42). An 
iron object, believed to be a branding iron, with the Brahml letters java in reverse 


44. E.g., Sui Vihar, CII 2.1, 138-41, and Kara, El 22, 37-9. 

45. E.g., Kurram, CII 2.1, 152-5. 

46. E.g., Taxila and Bedadi, CII 2.1, 87-9. 

47. Taxila, CII 2.1, 100-1, nos. 4-9 and 11; see also Thaplyal, Studies in Ancient Indian Seals , 
3 and n. 3. 

48. Camba; B. Ch. Chhabra, Antiquities of Chamba State II. 175-6. 

49. See Thaplyal, Studies in Ancient Indian Seals , 3 and n. 4. 

50. Materials , 33; cf. Ojha, BPLM 154. 

51. See J. Ph. Vogel, ASIAR 1902-3 (“Inscriptions of Chamba State”), 240-4. 
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was found at Nalanda (JBORS 23,128-9). In later times, iron weapons such as can¬ 
nons were sometimes inscribed, most commonly in NIA or Islamic languages but 
sometimes also in Sanskrit (e.g., Ajaygarh, ARIE 1969-70, no. B.203). 


4.22.5 Gold 

Inscriptions, usually Buddhist dedicatory, votive, or ritual records, are sometimes 
found on gold. Among these are KharosthI inscriptions on a gold plate and on two 
rings from Taxila (CII 2.1, 83-6, 100, nos. 1 and 2), as well as the recently discovered 
Senavarma gold plaque inscription (IIJ 29, 261-93). Another newly found KharosthI 
reliquary has letters inset with gold on a schist reliquary box (Utara ins., IIJ 31, 169- 
77). Buddhist canonical texts were written on gold leaves in several Buddhist coun¬ 
tries, including Burma (4.3.7.5), Sri Lanka (4.1.7), and Indonesia (4.1.7; 4.3.7.11). Gold 
bars with KharosthI inscriptions have been found in Uzbekistan (4.3.7.4). 


4.22.6 Silver 

As with gold, most inscriptions on silver are Buddhist KharosthI records. Inscrip¬ 
tions of this class published in CII 2.1 include a scroll (70-7), vase (81-2), cups (97-8), 
plates (98-9), and a sieve (99), all from Taxila, and a disk (151) from Manikiala. An 
inscribed silver scroll was also found at Bhattiprolu (Liiders, Philologica Indica, 223). 
According to Ojha (BPLM 152 and n. 4), inscribed silver plates and other objects 
can also be found in Jaina temples. 


4.22.7 Other metals 

Examples of inscriptions on other metals such as tin or lead have occasionally been 
reported, 52 for instance, a Pali manuscript on “tinplate” from Burma (Journal of the 
Pali Text Society 1883, 140). 

4.2.3 Earthen materials 
42.3.1 Terra-cotta and clay 

The most common inscribed earthen objects are seals and sealings of terra-cotta or 
unbaked clay. These are found in large numbers, especially in northern India, from 
virtually all periods (4.1.9). Buddhist votive inscriptions on clay bearing the “Bud¬ 
dhist creed” ye dharma hetuprahhava... and other formulae are common from many 
sites in India and elsewhere (4.1.7). Other, less common types of inscribed terra-cottas 
include donative records (e.g., the terra-cotta plaque ins., El 30, 85-7), 53 labels, 54 
and spheres of uncertain purpose. 55 


52. See, e.g., Diskalkar, Materials , 44-5, and SIE 79 n. 7. 

53. Numerous late examples are given in A. K. Bhattacharyya, A Corpus of Dedicatory Inscrip¬ 
tions from Temples of West Bengal. 

54. See, e.g., Yoganand Shastri in IVMD, 71-6. 

55. Sarjug Prasad Singh, JAIH 3, 1969-70, 17-22. 
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4.2.3.2 Bricks 

Bricks with passages from canonical texts or dharams have been found at several 
Buddhist sites (e.g., Nalanda; 4.1.7). Brahmanical inscriptions recording Vedic sac¬ 
rifices such as the asvamedha are sometimes found on bricks which were presumed 
to have been part of the sacrificial complex (e.g., Jagatpur, SI I.98-9). 56 Other in¬ 
scribed bricks contain names only, presumably those of their donors (e.g., MI §116 
and 120). An unusual example of a legal document inscribed on a brick was found at 
Jaunpur (JUPHS 18, 196-201). 

4.2.3.3 Pottery 

Donative Buddhist inscriptions on pots or (more often) potsherds are common in 
India 57 and in other formerly Buddhist lands such as Afghanistan and Uzbekistan 
(4.3.7.3 and 4.3.7.4). Inscriptions of this class are frequently painted rather than in¬ 
cised, and most of them are in KharosthT script. Inscribed pots and vases from some 
non-Buddhist sites are also known. 58 

4.2.4 Wood 

Despite clear evidence from literature, art, and archaeology that wooden boards were 
commonly used as writing materials for practical documents in ancient India, 59 such 
documents have not survived in India proper, no doubt due to climatic factors. How¬ 
ever, hundreds of KharosthT documents written in ink on tablets and other wooden 
objects have been discovered in central Asia (4.3.7.12). 60 A few inscribed wooden 
objects which happened to be preserved in favorable environments have survived in 
India proper, notably a wooden pillar from KirarT (El 18, 152-7) and a beam in the 
caitya-cave at Bhaja (IAAR 1955-56, 29). 

4.2.5 Miscellaneous materials 

4.2.5.1 Crystal 

A few inscriptions have been found on seals and other objects of crystal. These include 
the British Museum seal of Avarighsa (or Avariysa; El 36, 275-84) and two Buddhist 
monastery seals (Numismatic Chronicle, 6th ser., vol. 10, 230-1). An early inscrip¬ 
tion was found on a hexagonal piece of crystal from the Bhattiprolu stupa (El 2, 329). 

4.2.5.2 Glass 

Some inscribed glass seals have been found, for instance, at Patna (JBORS 10, 
189-201). 

56. For further references see SIE 73 n. 4, and section 7.3.1.1. 

57. E.g., Tor Dherai, CII 2.1, 173-6; Peshawar, El 28, 125-9; and Salihundam. El 28, 135-7. 

58. E.g., Wala, IA 14, 1885, 75, and Nanduru, JAHRS 19, 203-7. 

59. See Diskalkar, Materials, 63, and Thaplyal, Studies in Ancient Indian Seals, 13 and n. 6. 

60. Similar documents on leather were found together with the wooden documents in central Asia, 
but it is doubtful whether leather was ever used for writing in India proper, due to religious taboos. 
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4.2.53 Carnelian 

A few inscribed carnelian seals are known, for example, the Paris carnelian (CII2.1, 
7) and the Perak (Malaysia) seal of Visnuvarman (Chhabra, Expansion of lndo-Aryan 
Culture, 35-6). 61 


4.2.5.4 Ivory and bone 

Ivory and bone seals with Brahml inscriptions have been found at several sites, such 
as Bhlta (ASIAR 1911-12, 48), Rupar (IAAR 1953, 123), KausambT (IAAR 1958, 
76), Besnagar (ASIAR 1913, 217, no. 64), and Tripurl (JNSI 16, 73-4). 62 


4.2.5.5 Shell 

Two conch shells with Prakrit inscriptions were found at Salihundam (IAAR 1958-59, 
8), and an inscribed seal of shell was excavated at Taxila (Marshall, Taxila, 11.682). 
Two Buddhist inscriptions on tortoise shell were discovered in Basupara, Bangladesh 
(JAS, 3d ser., vol. 15, 101-8). 

4.2.5.6 Cloth 

References in literature (see 2.1.2) and inscriptions attest that cotton and silk cloth 63 
were commonly used as writing materials in ancient India, 64 but due to climatic fac¬ 
tors no such documents of an early date survive (cf. 4.2.4). Several Jaina documents 
and manuscripts on cloth from the medieval period have however been reported. 65 
Also, several Brahml and KharosthT inscriptions on silk have been discovered at Lou- 
lan (KI no. 697) and Mlran in central Asia (M. A. Stein, Serindia 1.495). 


4.3 General Survey of Inscriptions 

The following survey is intended to give a broad overview of important types and 
groups of inscriptions in the lndo-Aryan languages. Specific inscriptions are cited 
as important or typical specimens of a common type, especially for the later periods 
where materials are more abundant; no attempt at an exhaustive listing is made. Special 
emphasis is placed on important new inscriptions discovered within the past twenty 
years or so, as many of these inscriptions are not mentioned in the standard refer¬ 
ence works. 

There is no other detailed survey of Indie inscriptions along geochronological 
or dynastic lines. Brief summaries are to be found in IC 1.159-72 and in Fleet’s 


61. Further examples are given by E. J. Rapson in JRAS 1905, 813^1. 

62. Further examples and references in IA, 3d ser., vol. 5, 1971, 128 n. 3. 

63. Strictly speaking, cloth is not an epigraphic material, but since it is generally treated as such 
in Indological research it is included here. 

64. Diskalkar, Materials, 72—4; SIE 66-7. 

65. Diskalkar, Materials , 74; SIE 66-7. 
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“Survey of the Inscriptions” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed. (1910-11), 
vol. 14, 623-5 (through the sixth century a.d. only). 

4.3.1 Inscriptions of the Mauryan period (third century b.c.) 

4.3.1.1 Inscriptions of Asoka 

E. Hultzsch’s edition of the Asokan inscriptions in CII 1 is still the standard 
reference source, though out of date in several respects, especially in that it does 
not include inscriptions discovered since its publication in 1925 (Erragudi, 
Bombay-Sopara, AmaravatT, Sannati, ten versions of the minor rock edicts, and 
the Greek and Aramaic inscriptions). J. Bloch’sLes Inscriptions d’Asoka (1950) 
is a convenient and reliable shorter text and translation edition, but it is also se¬ 
riously outdated. Older editions such as those of E. Senart (Les Inscriptions de 
Piyadassi , 1881) and A. C. Woolner (Asoka Text and Glossary , 1924) are super¬ 
seded by the more recent ones. The new discoveries up to 1979 are presented in 
D. C. Sircar’s Asokan Studies. A new complete edition of the Asokan inscrip¬ 
tions is an urgent desideratum (cf. 6.6). 

There are many other general editions and translations of the Asokan edicts, 
too numerous to mention here. Among the abundant translations into English 
and many other languages, D. C. Sircar’s Inscriptions of Asoka (1967) is wor¬ 
thy of note as a reliable semipopular edition. 

Bibliographical information is provided in M. A. Mehendale’s Asokan In¬ 
scriptions in India (1948), 60-99; in F. R. Allchin and K. R. Norman’s “Guide 
to the Asokan Inscriptions” ( South Asian Studies 1, 1985, 43-50); and in the 
bibliographic supplement (732-5) to the English edition of E. Lamotte’s His¬ 
tory of Indian Buddhism from the Origins to the Saka Era (1988). The last two 
provide references to many of the new discoveries, except for the most recent 
ones (see 4.3.1.1.1). 

Several more recent books and monographs have concentrated on detailed 
critical editions of particular subgroups, by type or by location, within the Asokan 
corpus. These include L. Alsdorf’s Asokas Separatedikte von Dhauli and 
Jaugada (1962), U. Schneider’s Die Grossen Felsen-Edikte Asokas (1978), 

P. K. Andersen ’ s Studies in the M inor Rock Edicts of Asoka. Vol. 1: Critical Edi¬ 
tion (1990), and U. Niklas’ Die Editionen der Asoka-Inschriften von Erragudi 
(1990). 

Articles on particular inscriptions or linguistic, textual, and historical as¬ 
pects of the Asokan records are far too numerous to list here comprehensively. 
Worthy of note among the more recent works are those of Ludwig Alsdorf, 
Collette Caillat, Klaus Janert, K. R. Norman, Ulrich Schneider, and D. C. Sircar; 
partial listings can be found in the bibliographic sources noted here, although 
no complete and up-to-date bibliography exists. The articles of some of these 
authors are conveniently available in collections of their articles such as Sircar’s 
Asokan Studies, Alsdorf’s Kleine Schriften, and, especially, Norman’s Collected 
Papers. 

The inscriptions of Asoka, the great Mauryan emperor and patron of Buddhism who 
ruled ca. 272-232 b.c., are the best-known and most widely studied Indian inscrip¬ 
tions. But they are also highly untypical in several respects, first of all in their pat¬ 
tern of distribution, with the same or similar texts duplicated in widely scattered parts 
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of the country. Their style and content are also unusual, for the most part involving 
proclamations of the emperor’s moral and religious sentiments as expressed person¬ 
ally by him in the first person. Despite having been intensively studied for over a 
century and a half, the Asokan inscriptions remain problematic in several respects, 
and many points of interpretation are still controversial. 

The Asokan inscriptions are written in various MIA dialects which are referred to 
collectively as the “Asokan Prakrits.” The principal dialect is the eastern, which evi¬ 
dently represents the imperial language of the Mauryan dynasty and its capital at 
Pataliputra (modem Patna, Bihar). All of the pillar edicts and several of the rock edicts 
are in this language. Other rock inscriptions, however, are written in the western (no¬ 
tably Gimar) and northwestern (“Gandharl”; Shahbazgarhl and Mansehra) dialects. 66 

With the exception of the northwestern rock edicts (and those in non-Indian lan¬ 
guages, i.e., Greek and Aramaic; see 4.3.7.3), all of the Asokan inscriptions are writ¬ 
ten in the earliest attested form of the Brahml script. Only the Shahbazgarhl and 
Mansehra rock inscriptions are in Kharosthl. 67 

The Asokan inscriptions are the earliest Indian epigraphs which can be dated with 
any certainty, if not the absolutely earliest ones. 68 The inscriptions are dated in the regnal 
years of Asoka, ranging from the eighth (rock edict XIII) to the twenty-seventh (pillar 
edict VII, Delhi-Topra). These regnal dates can be correlated to absolute years, that is, 
approximately 264-245 b.c., from various external sources, mainly by the references 
by name to five contemporaneous Greek kings ( yonaraja ) in rock edict XIII. 

The inscriptions of Asoka are divided into two main groups, rock edicts and pil¬ 
lar edicts. The former group is further subclassified into (major) rock edicts (includ¬ 
ing the separate rock edicts), minor rock edicts, and cave inscriptions; the latter into 
(major) pillar edicts and minor pillar edicts. The minor rock edicts were apparently 
the earliest group, followed by the (major) rock edicts, while the pillar edicts were 
the last to be promulgated. 

43.1.1.1 Major rock edicts. The major rock edicts consist of a set of fourteen proc¬ 
lamations inscribed on rocks at the following sites (arranged from north to south): 

1. Shahbazgarhl (Peshawar Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) 

2. Mansehra (Hazara Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) 

3. KalsT (Dehra Dun Dist., UP) 

4. Gimar (Junagadh Dist., Gujarat) (fig. 9) 

5. Bombay-Sopara (Thana Dist., Maharashtra; now in Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. Only two fragments of edicts VIII and IX.) 

6. Erragudi (Kumool Dist., AP) 

The rock edicts are concerned with such matters as the protection of animal life 
by decreasing the number of creatures killed in the royal kitchen (I); the provision 
by the king of public works such as medical clinics and tree planting (II); the pro- 


66. For details see section 3.1.2. 

67. There is, however, one word, lipikarena , ‘by the scribe’, written in Kharosthl in the scribe’s 
signature appended to the minor rock edicts (otherwise in Brahml) at Brahmagiri, Siddapura, and Jatiriga- 
Ramesvara. 

68. See also sections 2.1.2 and 4.3.1.2. 
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Figure 9. Girnar (Junagadh) rock with the Asokan rock edicts and the inscriptions of 
Rudradaman and Skandagupta. From E. J. Rapson, Ancient India from the Earliest Times to 
the First Century A.D. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1916), pi. I; reprinted with 
permission of Cambridge University Press. 


motion of public morality (III, IV, VII, XI, etc.); and respect for rival sects (pasanda , 
XII). Of special interest is edict XIII, by far the longest of the group, in which Asoka 
expresses his regrets for the enormous loss of life and other suffering inflicted in the 
course of his conquest of Kaliriga. 

Two further sets of rock edicts from the Kaliriga territory contain edicts I-X and 
XIV, but in place of XI-XIII have two “separate rock edicts”: 

7. Jaugada (Ganjam Dist., Orissa) 

8. Dhauli (Puri Dist., Orissa) 

The two separate edicts at Jaugada and Dhauli contain exhortations to the royal of¬ 
ficers ( mahamatra ) at Samapa and Tosall, respectively, to respect and enforce the 
king’s wishes. Finally, a recently discovered stone slab containing fragments of the 
so-called Kaliriga edicts XII and XIV and of separate edicts I and II has been found 
outside of the Kaliriga region: 

9. Sannati (Gulbarga Dist., Karnataka) 


43,1.1.2 Minor rock edicts. The minor rock edicts are now known from seven¬ 
teen sites (arranged from north to south): 
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1. New Delhi (also referred to as Amar Colony or Bahapur; Delhi Union 
Territory) 

2. Bairat (Jaipur Dist., Rajasthan) 

3. Gujjara (Datia Dist., MP) 

4. Sahasram (Rohtas [formerly Shahabad] Dist., Bihar) 

5. Ahraura (Mirzapur Dist., UP) 

6. Rupnath (Jabalpur Dist., MP) 

7. Patiguraria (Sehore Dist., MP) 

8. Maski (Raichur Dist., Karnataka) 

9. Gavlmath (Raichur Dist., Karnataka) 

10. Palklgundu (Raichur Dist., Karnataka) 

11. Nittur (Bellary Dist., Karnataka) 

12. Udegolam (Bellary Dist., Karnataka) 

13. Rajula-Mandagiri (Kumool Dist., AP) 

14. Erragudi (Kumool Dist., AP) 

15. Brahmagiri (Chitradurga Dist., Karnataka) 

16. Siddapura (Chitradurga Dist., Karnataka) 

17. Jatinga-Ramesvara (Chitradurga Dist., Karnataka) 

The first ten of these sites contain the text of minor rock edict I only, which describes 
Asoka’s increased religious zeal and exhorts his subjects to pursue similar goals. 
Numbers 11-17 also include minor rock edict II (in varying forms), recommending 
respectful behavior toward parents, elders, and teachers. Several of the minor rock 
edicts are recent discoveries, the newest among them being Ahraura (1961), New 
Delhi (1966), Pariguraria (1976), and Nittur and Udegolam (1977). 

An individual rock edict, known only in one copy, was also found at Bairat and 
is now in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 69 It is addressed directly to the Buddhist com¬ 
munity ( samgha ) and recommends seven texts for their study (see 7.3.2.2). 

Three cave inscriptions in the Barabar hills (Gaya Dist., Bihar) record the gift of 
the caves to the Ajlvikas by a King PiyadasT, who is presumably Asoka. 

43.1.1.3 Pillar edicts. The pillar edicts comprise a basic set of six edicts preserved 
on Mauryan sandstone pillars in six places: 70 

1. Delhi-Topra 71 

2. Delhi-Mlrath 72 

3. Lauriya-Araraj (East Champaran Dist., Bihar) 

4. Lauriya-Nandangarh (West Champaran Dist., Bihar) (fig. 10) 

5. Rampurva (West Champaran Dist., Bihar) 

6. Allahabad-Kosam. 73 

69. This inscription is sometimes referred to by other names such as Calcutta-Bairat, Bhabra, 
Bhairat-Bhabra, minor rock edict III, etc. 

70. In addition, there has recently come to light a small fragment from somewhere in northern 
Pakistan of what seems to be Asokan pillar edict VI; see K. R. Norman, South Asian Studies 4. 1988. 
100-2. There is, however, considerable doubt as to its authenticity (op. cit., 101 n. 6). 

71. The pillar was originally in Topra, Ambala Dist., Haryana, but was brought to Delhi by FTruz 
Shah Tughluq in or around a.d. 1368 and installed in his fort there. 

72. The pillar was originally in Mirath (Meerut), Mirath Dist., UP. but was also transported to 
Delhi by Flruz Shah and erected there on The Ridge. 

73. The pillar is now in the fort at Allahabad but is generally believed to have been brought there 
from Kosam (KausambI), Allahabad Dist., UP. 
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Figure 10. Lauriya-Nandangarh Asokan 
pillar. Photograph courtesy of Frederick 
Asher. 


The six basic pillar edicts, which unlike the rock edicts show only minor textual 
and dialectal variations in the different versions, are mainly concerned with the propa¬ 
gation of Asoka’s moral principles, his dhamma, including gentleness, tolerance, and 
personal concern for his subjects’ well-being. 

The Delhi-Topra pillar only has in addition a seventh text, which is the longest 
of all the Asokan edicts. For the most part, it summarizes and restates the contents of 
the other pillar edicts, and to some extent those of the major rock edicts as well. 

The Allahabad-Kosam pillar contains, in addition to the six principal edicts, two 
brief additional inscriptions. The first of these is usually referred to as the “Queen’s 
Edict” since it mentions the gifts of the king’s “second queen” ( dutiyaye deviye). The 
second additional record is the so-called Schism Edict, addressed to the mahamatras 
at KosambI (KausambT), which refers to the punishment to be inflicted on monks or 
nuns who cause schisms within the Buddhist samgha. 
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4.3.1.1.4 Minor pillar edicts. Two of the minor pillar edicts, at 

1. SancI 

2. Sarnath 

contain similar but more extensive texts on the banishment of schismatics. The latter 
adds a note on the king’s orders for the preservation and propagation of the order itself. 
The two other minor pillar edicts at 

3. Nigall Sagar 

4. Rummindel 

are both located in the Bhairwa District, Nepal. The Nigall Sagar inscription records 
the king’s visit to the site and his expansion of the stupa of the Buddha Konaka- 
mana there. The Rummindel inscription celebrates the site as the birthplace of the 
Buddha and commemorates the king’s visit there. These two inscriptions are differ¬ 
ent in content and character from Asoka’s other edicts, representing, in effect, his 
personal “pilgrim’s records.” In this respect, unlike his other records, they prefigure 
types of inscriptions which were to become common in later times (cf. 4.1.6). 

Finally, a fragment of a pillar inscription which has been reliably, though not 
definitely, ascribed to Asoka has been discovered recently at the stupa of 

5. AmaravatT (Guntur Dist., AP). 


4.3.1.2 Other inscriptions of the Mauryan period 

Besides the Asokan inscriptions, there are a very few brief inscriptions from northern 
and eastern India in Prakrit language and Brahml script which can be attributed on pa¬ 
leographic and historical grounds to the Mauryan era, that is, the third century b.c. or 
thereabouts. These include the three NagaijunI Hill cave inscriptions of Asoka’s grand¬ 
son Dasaratha (SI 1.77-8), which, like the nearby Barabar cave inscriptions of Asoka, 
record the donation to Ajlvika monks of caves for residence during the rainy season. 

Two other official or semiofficial epigraphs from northeastern India attributable 
on paleographic grounds to the Mauryan period are the Mahasthan stone plaque (SI 
1.79-80) and the Sohgaura bronze plaque (SI 1.82-3). Both of these records are usu¬ 
ally understood to contain instructions for the storage of surplus grain and other prod¬ 
ucts as a precaution against famine, but due to their archaic dialect and orthography 
the details of their interpretation are difficult and controversial. 

The inscription on the Buddhist relic vase from Piprawa (SI 1.81) records the 
deposit of bodily relics, probably of the Buddha (though this interpretation has been 
disputed). Some scholars, for instance, J. F. Fleet, have attributed this inscription on 
paleographic and orthographic grounds to a pre-Asokan or even pre-Mauryan date, 
making it the earliest Indian inscription of the historical era; but this is no longer 
generally accepted, mainly on archaeological grounds. 74 


74. See SI 1.81 n. 7, and K. M. Srivastava, JESI 2, 1976, 100-10. Most recently, Herbert Hartel, in 
Heinz Bechert, ed., The Dating of the Historical Buddha. Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaftcn 
in Gottingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, dritte Folge, 189 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
1991), 75, expresses the opinion that the Piprawa vase could not be earlier than the second century b.c. 
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Two short inscriptions from the Sltaberiga and Jogimara caves on the Ramgarh 
hill (ASIAR 1903-4, 123-31) are estimated on paleographic grounds to belong to 
about the third century b.c. The Jogimara inscription is particularly interesting both 
for its language, being the only pure epigraphic specimen of MagadhI (see 3.1.3) 
and for its unusual content (4.1.10), recording the love of one Devadina for Sutanuka, 
a temple prostitute ( devadasikyi ). 75 


4.3.2 Inscriptions of the Suhga period 
( ca. second to first centuries b.c.) 

During the so-called Suhga period 76 inscriptions become somewhat more common, 
though the overall number of sites is still relatively small. Most records of this time 
are short Brahml inscriptions in Prakrit from northern and central India, though there 
are also a few from the east and south. 

One of the most important of the early Sunga inscriptions is the Besnagar pillar 
inscription (Appendix, no. 2), recording the erection of a garuda-dhvaja by one 
Heliodora (i.e., Heliodoros), who was the Greek ambassador (yonaduta ) from King 
Amtalikita (i.e., Antialkidas) to King KasTputra Bhagabhadra, presumably a Suhga 
ruler. 

The Buddhist stupa site of Bharhut has yielded some 225 inscriptions, 77 of which 
141 are donative in nature while the remaining 84 are labels describing the accom¬ 
panying sculptural representations of jatakas, avadanas, and so on (cf. 4.1.5). A 
Bharhut pillar inscription (CII 2.2, 11-12) recording the donation of a gateway 
(torana ) “during the reign of the Suiigas” ( suganam raje) provides the only epigraphic 
attestation of the dynastic name Suhga. 

A similar corpus from approximately the same period consisting of 842 mostly 
donative inscriptions is found at the stupa site of Sanci. 

Among the several other records of this period from northern and central India 
are the earliest known inscriptions in Sanskrit (see 3.3.1). These are the Ghosundl (SI 
1.90-1) and HathTbada (El 22, 198-205) stone inscriptions of about the first century 
b.c. and the Ayodhya stone inscription (SI 1.94-5), which is probably slightly later. 

Among the recent discoveries in northern India from this period is the Reh stone 
lihga inscription, attributed by G. R. Sharma ( The Reh Inscription of Menander) to 
the Indo-Greek king Menander, though as shown by B. N. Mukherjee (JAIH 12, 
1978-79,150-5) this attribution is unjustified. Also worthy of note is the Pratapgarh 


75. Several other early Brahml inscriptions, such as Deotek (V. V. Mirashi, Studies in Indology 
1.109-17) and Barll (K. P. Jayaswal, JBORS 16, 1930, 67-8) have been attributed by some scholars to 
the Mauryan, or even the pre-Mauryan period. But more cautious scholars are generally inclined to 
attribute these records to the Sunga period on the grounds of paleographic features which are slightly 
more advanced than Asokan Brahml. 

76. This name (like some others in this chapter) is merely a term of convenience, referring to the 
best-known but by no means the only dynasty ruling in this period. 

77. Liiders published 218 Bharhut inscriptions in CII 2.2, and 7 additional records now in the 
Allahabad Museum were added by Sircar in El 33, 57-60. The original site of Bharhut has been dis¬ 
mantled, and the relics and inscriptions found there are scattered in various collections, the largest 
number being in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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stone pillar inscription (El 39, 79-80) recording the erection of the pillar by a 
bhagavata Utararakhita (Uttararaksita). Excavations at Pauni have yielded a few 
dozen Buddhist donative and label inscriptions similar to those from Sand and 
Bharhut (S. B. Deo and J. P. Joshi, Pauni Excavation). Other recent finds include an 
umbrella shaft inscription from Pariguraria (El 40,119-20) and the Suryamitra stone 
inscription in the National Museum, Delhi (El 40, 165-7). 

From eastern India, the most important inscription of the Suriga period is the 
Hathlgumpha inscription of Kharavela (SI 1.213-21), which records the dedication 
of residential caves to Jaina monks and contains a detailed, year-by-year account of 
Kharavela’s exploits. The Hathlgumpha inscription is poorly preserved, so that its 
readings, translation, and historical interpretation by different scholars vary widely, 
and it is not possible to establish a single standard version (cf. 5.2). Some further 
light has been shed on the history of Kharavela’s little-known Mahameghavahana 
dynasty by a new inscription duplicated on four different pillars from Guntupalli (JESI 
5,49-51), mentioning a King Siri Sada (= SrI-sata?) who may have been a successor 
of Kharavela. 78 

An important epigraphic site of the Sunga period in southern India is the stupa at 
Bhattiprolu (Krishna Dist., AP), which yielded ten short Buddhist relic dedications 
(SI 1.224-8). These inscriptions are of particular interest for their dialectal and espe¬ 
cially their paleographic peculiarities, including the use of a diacritic mark to indi¬ 
cate postconsonantal a (see 2.2.5.1). Several early dedicatory stupa inscriptions re¬ 
sembling those from northern India (Bharhut and SancI) in form, content, and 
paleography have also been found at Amaravatl ( Ancient Ceylon 3, 97-103). 

4.3.3 Inscriptions of the Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian era ( ca. second 
century b.c. to third century a.d.) 

4.3.3.1 Kharosthi inscriptions from the northwest 

During the period of the domination by a series of foreign riders including the Indo- 
Greeks, Scythians, Parthians, and Kusanas, a large number of inscriptions in Kharosthi 
script and Gandharl or northwestern Prakrit language were recorded in northwestern 
India and adjoining areas of modem Pakistan, Afghanistan, Uzbekistan, and Tajikistan 
(see 2.3.1). The basic source for this material is still Konow’s KharoshthT Inscrip¬ 
tions (CII 2.1), which contains ninety-six inscriptions, but this is badly outdated, since 
many more Kharosthi inscriptions have been discovered since its publication in 1929, 
especially in recent years (as discussed later). An up-to-date list and bibliography of 
Kharosthi inscriptions are given by G. Fussman in “Gandharl ecrite, Gandharl parlee,” 
444-51 and 488-98. 

The majority of Kharosthi inscriptions record Buddhist relic deposits, donations 
to monasteries, image dedications, and so on. Most are written on stone, though in¬ 
scriptions on metals (copper, bronze, silver, and gold) and on earthen materials are 
also known. The Kharosthi inscriptions are conventionally divided into those of the 


78. Several other significant inscriptions of later centuries were also found at Guntupalli; see JESI 
5, 51-9, and I. K. Sarma, Studies in Early Buddhist Monuments and BrdhmT Inscriptions ofAndhradesa, 


ch. 3. 
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Indo-Greek and Scytho-Parthian phase (second century b.c. to first century a.d.) and 
those of the Kusana period (first to third centuries a.d.). 

Among the most important and representative KharosthI inscriptions of this pe¬ 
riod are the Mathura lion capital inscriptions (CII2.1, 30-49), recording various do¬ 
nations by the family of the Mahaksatrapa Rajula to the Sarvastivadin monks; the 
Takht-i-Bahl stone inscription of the time of Gondophernes (CII 2.1,57-62), which 
furnishes an important fixed point in the chronology of the Scytho-Parthian period; 
and the Kurram relic casket inscription (CII 2.1, 152-5), recording the pratltya- 
samutpada formula in Gandharl. 

A large number of KharosthI inscriptions have been discovered and published in 
recent decades, including several of considerable historical and cultural importance. 
Among these are the Brussels Buddha image inscription (BEFEO 61, 54-8), which 
provided a rare instance of a dated Gandharan sculpture; the Mathura pedestal inscrip¬ 
tion (El 40,168-9), one of the few biscript (KharosthI and Brahml) records (see 2.5.4); 
the Indravarman relic casket inscription (JAOS 102, 59-68), which proved the exist¬ 
ence of an era dating from the ascension of the Scythian king Azes I which can be iden¬ 
tified with the “Vikrama” era (see 5.5.1.3); and the Senavarma relic deposit inscription 
on a gold leaf (IIJ 29,261-93), which is the longest KharosthI record known to date. 79 

Recent explorations in the valleys of the Indus River and its tributaries in northern 
Pakistan have brought to light nearly two hundred short KharosthI inscriptions of about 
the first to third centuries from the Chilas, Alam Bridge, and Hunza-Haldeikish sites. 80 
These and other sites in the Chilas-Gilgit region have also yielded many thousands of 
inscriptions of various periods, mostly somewhat later, in Brahml and other scripts and 
languages (see 3.5.3.1 and 3.5.3.3). 81 Most of these inscriptions are brief graffiti or 
travelers’ records but are nonetheless of considerable historical, cultural, and linguis¬ 
tic importance. The abundant epigraphic material from this region is being published 
in the volumes of Antiquities of Northern Pakistan (see the bibliography, s.v. Karl 
Jettmar) and in the Materialen zur Archaologie der Nordgebiete Pakistans series. 82 

43.3.2 Brahml inscriptions from northern and central India 

From the early centuries of the Christian era we have a large number of dedicatory 
stone inscriptions in Brahml script, many of them Buddhist but some also Jaina and 
Brahmanical, associated with the reigns of the Indo-Scythian Ksatrapas of Mathura 
and the great Kusana kings (Kaniska and his successors). The language of most of 

79. Many other KharosthI inscriptions, including numerous Buddhist reliquaries from undisclosed 
sites in Pakistan, have been published in recent years and are continuing to be published by, among 
others, H. W. Bailey, G. Fussman, B. N. Mukherjee, and R. Salomon in JRAS, BEFEO, JAS, JESI, IIJ, 
JAOS, and other journals. 

80. See G. Fussman, “Inscriptions de Gilgit,” BEFEO 65, 1978, 1-64, and “Les Inscriptions 
kharosth! de la plaine de Chilas,” in K. Jettmar, ed., Antiquities of Northern Pakistan, 1.1-40. 

81. See O. von Hiniiber in Jettmar, Antiquities of Northern Pakistan, 1.41-106. On the north 
Pakistan inss. in general, see also Ahmad Hasan Dani, “The Sacred Rock of Hunza,” Journal of Cen¬ 
tral Asia 8, 1985, 5-124, and Chilas: The City of Nanga Parvat ( Dyamar ). 

82. Vol. 1, M. Bemmann and Ditte Konig, Die Felsbildstation Oshibat; vol. 2, G. Fussman and 
D. Konig, Die Felsbildstation Shatial. For recent discoveries of KharosthI inscriptions outside India, 
see sections 4.3.7.3 and 4.3.7.4. 
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these inscriptions is Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit, but some, especially the later ones, 
are in more or less standard Sanskrit. The majority of the inscriptions of this group 
are from Mathura and are collected in H. Luders’ Mathura Inscriptions. Other speci¬ 
mens have been found farther to the south and east, mainly at Buddhist sites such as 
Set-Mahet, SancI, and Samath. A typical example of the inscriptions of this group is 
the Sarnath umbrella shaft inscription of the time of Kaniska (Appendix, no. 5). 

Several important new Kusana inscriptions have been found in recent years. Among 
these are the Govindnagar (Mathura) inscription of Kaniska’s year 12 (El 40,197-8); 
the Agra inscription of Kaniska’s year 16 (JESI4,76-7); the Govindnagar inscription 
of Huviska’s year 25 (El 40, 198-200); the Mathura inscription of Huviska’s year 50 
(JESI 10, 71-2); and a Saivite inscription from Mathura (El 39, 9-10). 

4.3.33 Inscriptions from western India 

4.33.3.1 Inscriptions from the cave temples. A large number of dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tions, mostly Buddhist, in Brahml script and Prakrit or hybrid language are found in 
the rock-cut cave temples of Maharashtra, particularly at Karle, Junnar, Nasik, 
Nanaghat, Bhaja, Bedsa, and Kanherl. Of special historical importance are the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Satavahana and early Western Ksatrapa kings from the first four of these 
sites. The inscriptions of this group are conveniently collected in J. Burgess and 
Bhagwanlal Indraji’s Inscriptions from the Cave-Temples of Western India (ICTWI), 
although this is not the most up-to-date source for readings. 83 

Particularly important inscriptions of this class for both political and literary his¬ 
tory are the Nasik inscription of Usavadata (SI 1.167-70), describing his exploits and 
donations on behalf of his father-in-law, Nahapana, and the Nasik inscription of the 
reign of Vasisthlputra Pulumavi (SI 1.203-7), eulogizing the late King Gautamlputra 
Satakarni (see 7.2.1.1). 

4.3.33.2 Inscriptions of the later Western Ksatrapas. Several dedicatory stone in¬ 
scriptions in Sanskrit or hybrid language belonging to the reigns of the later Western 
Ksatrapa line of Castana (the so-called Kardamaka line) have been found in the 
Kathiawar and Kacch regions of Gujarat. The Western Ksatrapa inscriptions are 
collected in V. V. Mirashi’s History and Inscriptions of the Satavahanas and the 
Western Ksatrapas. By far the longest and most important of these is the Junagadh 
rock inscription of Rudradaman (SI 1.175-80), which is the earliest (ca. a.d. 150) 
long Sanskrit inscription and is of great historical and literary significance. An im¬ 
portant recent discovery in this class is the Andhau inscription of the year 11 of the 
reign of Castana (JAIH 2, 104-11), whose earliest previously known date was 52. 84 

43.3.4 Inscriptions of southern India 

In the period corresponding to the Scytho-Parthian era in northern India, a large num¬ 
ber of stone inscriptions, mostly Buddhist dedications, were being recorded in south- 


83. For further references, see SI 1.164-73 and 189-212. 

84. See also section 5.5.1.4. 
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em India at major stupa sites such as Nagarjunakonda, Amaravatl, and Jaggayyapeta 
(all in Andhra Pradesh). These inscriptions are generally written in BrahmT of the early 
southern variety and in Prakrit language. From Nagaijunakonda we have several dozen 
inscriptions on columns and other stone surfaces, mostly recording the donations of 
the Iksvaku royal family who ruled around the second and third centuries a.d. (El 20, 
1-37; 21, 61-71; 35, 1-36, etc.). 85 Other inscriptions at Nagarjunakonda as well as 
Amaravatl and Jaggayyapeta record donations associated with the Satavahana and other 
dynasties (see Jas. Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta). 

In recent years more inscriptions of this type have been discovered at several other 
sites in Andhra Pradesh and elsewhere in southern India, notably Salihundam, 86 
Kesanapalli, 87 and Sannati. 88 Recent epigraphic discoveries at Amaravatl have in¬ 
cluded new inscriptions of this and other periods. 89 


4.3.4 Inscriptions of the Gupta era {fourth to mid-sixth centuries a.d.) 
4.3.4.1 Inscriptions of the imperial Guptas 

The inscriptions of the Gupta emperors of northern India, nearly all in Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage and late BrahmT script, are compiled in J. F. Fleet’s Inscriptions of the Early 
Gupta Kings (CII3,1888) and in D. R. Bhandarkar’s revised edition of CII3 (1981). 90 
The majority of the Gupta inscriptions are stone records on rocks, pillars, and cave 
walls, but there are also several copper plate, clay seal, and miscellaneous inscrip¬ 
tions. Many of the Gupta inscriptions, especially those on rocks and pillars, are of 
the prasasti class (see 2.1.1), while others are purely dedicatory, recording Brah- 
manical, Buddhist, or Jaina donations and mentioning the ruler only in connection 
with the date. Several royal seal inscriptions provide detailed dynastic genealogies 
and are of great value for historical reconstruction. 

The outstanding historical and literary record of the Gupta period is the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta (SI 1.262-8), recording the king’s exploits and 
conquests in elaborate mixed verse and prose. Another important record of theprasasti 
type is the Junagadh rock inscription of Skandagupta (SI 1.307-16), inscribed on the 
same stone as Asoka’s Gimar rock edicts and the Rudradaman inscription, document¬ 
ing the reconstruction of Lake Sudarsana. 

Among recent discoveries of Gupta inscriptions, the Vidisa image inscriptions 
of the time of Ramagupta (CII 3, rev. ed., 231-4) are extremely important in sup¬ 
porting the historicity of Ramagupta, previously known only from literary sources 
as the elder brother of Candragupta II. Other recent finds include new inscriptions 
from the reign of the late Gupta king Budhagupta from Mathura (JESI9, 6-11) and 
Sankarpur (JESI 4, 62-66). 


85. For summaries of the inss. at Nagarjunakonda and related sites, see P. R. Srinivasan and S. 
Sankaranarayanan, Inscriptions of the Ikshvaku Period. 

86. Srikakulam Dist., AP; R. Subrahmanyam, Salihundam, 119-23. 

87. Guntur Dist., AP; A. W. Khan, A Monograph on an Early Buddhist Stupa at Kesanapalli. 2-5. 

88. Gulbarga Dist., Karnataka; M. S. Nagaraja Rao in IEBHA 41-5. 

89. I. Karthikeya Sarma, JESI I, 1974, 60-74; 7, 1980, 18-21. 

90. For details, see section 8.1.2. 
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4.3.4.2 Inscriptions of the contemporaries and successors of 
the Guptas in northern and central India 

Sanskrit inscriptions, mostly copper plate land grants, of the feudatory and allied 
dynasties of the Guptas were collected by Fleet in CII 3, nos. 17-81. These include 
the records of the Vakatakas of Vidarbha and the Parivrajakas and Uccakalpas of 
Bundelkhand. Twenty-seven Vakataka inscriptions were subsequently published by 
V. V. Mirashi in CII 4. Inscriptions from the time of the decline of the Guptas in the 
early to mid-sixth century include those of the early Maukharis, Yasodharman of 
Mandasor, and the Hun ( Huna ) kings Toramana and Mihirakula. The Mandasor in¬ 
scriptions of Yasodharman (Fleet, CII 3, nos. 33-5) are of particular interest for their 
outstanding literary, calligraphic, and historical value. 

Among the several significant new records of this period which have come to 
light in recent years, the Hisse-Borala inscription of Devasena (El 37,1-8) provides 
important chronological data on the early Vakataka kingdom. 91 Two recent discov¬ 
eries have an important bearing on the history of the Huns in India: the Sanjeli cop¬ 
per plates (El 40, 175-86) showed that they ruled as far south as Gujarat, while the 
RTsthal stone inscription of the Aulikara ruler Prakasadharman (IIJ 32, 1-36) refers 
to that previously unknown king’s triumphs over Toramana. 

4.3.4.3 Inscriptions of southern India 

In the years corresponding to the early Gupta period in the north, the most important 
southern Indian inscriptions are the copper plates of the early Pallava kings found in 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka (SI 1.457-72), datable on paleographic grounds to 
about the fourth century a.d. Though written in Prakrit, they prefigure in style and 
content the Sanskrit copper plate charters which are to become so abundant all over 
India in later centuries. 

From the fifth and sixth centuries we have a good number of stone and copper 
plate inscriptions in Sanskrit (and occasionally Prakrit) of various southern dynas¬ 
ties such as the Calukyas, Nalas, Traikutakas, Eastern Garigas, Visnukundins, Sara- 
bhapurlyas, Salarikayanas, Kadambas, and Western Garigas. An outstanding docu¬ 
ment of this class is the Talagunda inscription of the time of the Kadamba king 
Santivarman (SI 1.474-9), with thirty-four verses of ornate Sanskrit recording the 
construction of a tank. 

4.3.5 Inscriptions of the post-Gupta or “Medieval" era 
{mid-seventh to tenth centuries a.d.) 

In the centuries following the Gupta dynasty, and especially from the eighth century 
onward, the epigraphic remains of South Asia become increasingly abundant, to the 
point that it is no longer possible to describe them in detail but only in terms of gen- 


91. Several new sets of Vakataka copper plates have also been found recently in Maharashtra, at 
Mandhal (El 41, 68-76 and 159-80), Masoda (JES1 10, 108-16), Pauni (El 38, 53-6), and Yavatmal 
(Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal 21, 78-84). 
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eral dynastic and geographical groupings. Lists of the inscriptions of many of the 
dynasties are available in various sources; for the period in question here, see the 
lists of inscriptions at the end of individual chapters and in the general bibliography 
(470-90) of R. C. Majumdar, ed.. The Age of Imperial Kanauj. For detailed (though 
not up-to-date) references see the lists by Kielhom and Bhandarkar in El 5 and 7 and 
19-23, respectively. 92 Complete lists of inscriptions are often to be found in various 
books on the history of individual dynasties, and in the regional anthologies (see 
8.1.3.2). Important anthologies of specific corpora will be cited in the following sec¬ 
tions. Sircar’s Select Inscriptions II provides the only representative general sam¬ 
pling of inscriptions of this period. 

In this period the epigraphic materials in Indo-Aryan languages consist, with few 
exceptions, of Sanskrit inscriptions in the various local derivatives of Brahml script, 
verging at the later part of the period into their modem forms (Devanagafi, Telugu- 
Kannada, etc.). The bulk of the texts are still copper plate land grants, ever increas¬ 
ing in number and length, and dedicatory and/or panegyric stone inscriptions on slabs, 
pillars, or image pedestals. The style in general tends to be increasingly formal and 
ornate, including many specimens of kavya in the high classical style. A typical stone 
inscription of this period is the Lakkha Mandal prasasti (Appendix, no. 8). The Aihole 
inscription of Pulakesin II (SI H.443-50) is an especially important document for 
literary as well as political history (see 7.2.1.2). A typical copper plate charter is the 
Baroda grant of Rastrakuta Karkkaraja II (Appendix, no. 10). 

4.3.5.1 Northern India 

In the earlier phase of this era, that is, the seventh and eighth centuries, important north¬ 
ern Indian inscriptions belong to such powers as the Maukharis, the Later Guptas, the 
rulers of Kanauj such as Harsa and Yasovarman, and other associated dynasties (see 
K. K. Thaplyal, Inscriptions of the Maukharis, Later Guptas, Puspabhutis and Yaso¬ 
varman of Kanauj). The dominant northern Indian dynasty in succeeding centuries 
(eighth to tenth) is the Guijara-Pratlharas, of whom a few dozen inscriptions of the 
usual type are known. Important recent discoveries in this group include a stone in¬ 
scription now in New Delhi from the reign of the early Guijara-Pratlhara king Vatsaraja 
(El 41, 49-57), which is the earliest known record (a.d. 795) of this dynasty. 


43.5.2 Western India 

From western India in the earlier part of this era we have inscriptions, mostly copper 
plates, of local dynasties such as the Maitrakas of ValabhT and Calukyas of Gujarat. 
Many of the inscriptions of these and other kingdoms of western and central India 
are collected by V. V. Mirashi in CII4, Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era. In 
later centuries, inscriptions of early Rajput dynasties such as the Chandellas, Para- 
maras, and Cahamanas (Chauhans) begin to appear in this region. 


92. For bibliographical details, see section 8.2.2. 
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4.3.5.3 Eastern India 

The inscriptions of the Pala kings of Bihar and Bengal, comprising a few dozen cop¬ 
per plates and stone inscriptions (including several image dedications), are the prin¬ 
cipal epigraphic documents from eastern India in this period. An important new dis¬ 
covery in this class is the JagjTbanpur copper plate of Mahendrapala (South Asian 
Studies 4, 71-3) which proved that that king was in fact a Pala ruler and not, as had 
previously been believed, a Gurjara-PratThara interloper. 

In Orissa there are numerous inscriptions of the Karas, Bhanjas, and other minor 
dynasties. 


4.3.5.4 The Deccan 

Among the dynasties of the Deccan, we have from the earlier phase of the period in 
question the inscriptions of the Calukyas of Badami, which include, besides Kannada 
and bilingual (Kannada and Sanskrit; cf. 3.6) records, several important Sanskrit 
inscriptions including the Aihole inscription noted previously. There are also sev¬ 
eral dozen inscriptions, mostly copper plate grants, of the Rastrakutas, including 
several important recent discoveries such as the Bhindhon plates of Ka(r)kkaraja (JESI 
10, 30-5), an important document for the early history of the dynasty; the TarasadI 
plates of the time of Amoghavarsa, giving the earliest date for that king (JOI 20, 
155-62); and the Barsi plates (JESI 11, 106-13), which provide new information on 
Krsna I’s invasion of central India. In the eastern Deccan, the most important records 
of this period belong to the Eastern Calukyas and Eastern Garigas. 


43.5.5 Southern India 

In the far south, inscriptions of such dynasties as the Pallavas, Colas, Pandyas, and 
(Western) Gahgas are now found in increasingly large numbers. Dravidian languages, 
mainly Tamil, come into wide use for inscriptional purposes and largely, though by 
no means completely, supplant Sanskrit, which is still often used in bilingual docu¬ 
ments. Two important recently discovered copper plate grants from Velanjeri (R. 
Nagaswamy, Thiruttani and Velanjeri Copper Plates) are representative of the bi¬ 
lingual (Sanskrit and Tamil) copper plate grants of the later Pallavas and the Colas. 
The Pallavas issued stone inscriptions in Sanskrit (examples in SII1), while most of 
the very abundant stone records of the Colas (SII 2, 13, 19, etc.) and other dynasties 
of the far south were in Tamil. 


4.3.6 Inscriptions of the “Islamic period” 

{eleventh to eighteenth centuries a.d .) 

In the earlier centuries of this era, while Hindu kingdoms were still ruling most of 
India, the proliferation of Sanskrit inscriptions continued. In general the inscrip¬ 
tions are of the same types as the preceding period, but even more abundant. This 
proliferation is not only one of sheer numbers but also of issuing authorities, re¬ 
flecting the increasing political fragmentation of the times. Thus, as in the preced- 
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ing section, the inscriptions can be discussed only in broad terms; for bibliographical 
information and lists of inscriptions see the general bibliography (795-822) in 
R. C. Majumdar, ed., The Struggle for Empire, and the sources mentioned in the 
preceding section. 

The Indo-Aryan inscriptions of this period are generally in Sanskrit, but the NIA 
languages were coming into use gradually at different times and places (see 3.4). 
During the early and middle phases of this period, the various local scripts (used for 
both Sanskrit and vernacular inscriptions) took on fully developed and independent 
forms which in most cases are similar to those of the modem Indie scripts. 

With the consolidation of Islamic rule over much of India from the late twelfth 
century onward, Sanskritic inscriptions became gradually less common, though they 
continued to be recorded in good numbers well into the fourteenth century, espe¬ 
cially in central and southern India. From the fifteenth century on, Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions became still rarer, being largely supplanted by those in Persian, Arabic, 
Dravidian, and NIA languages (see 3.5.2). Bilingual inscriptions are quite common 
in this period, especially in the south (Sanskrit plus Tamil, Kannada, or Telugu) but 
sometimes in the north as well (Sanskrit plus NIA languages such as Marathi, Hindi, 
etc., or Islamic languages such as Persian or Arabic). 

Sanskrit inscriptions nevertheless did continue to be written into the eighteenth 
and occasionally the nineteenth centuries, 93 and while many of the later examples 
are inferior in both quality and historical significance, there are still some significant 
records, for example, the Udaipur Rajaprasasti (cf. 4.1.8 and 7.2.2.2.1). In general 
inscriptions of the Islamic era, and especially the later examples, are less extensively 
studied and documented than those of earlier times, but they are nonetheless of con¬ 
siderable interest and importance as literary, historical, and social documents. 

Typical stone prasastis of this period are the Deopara stone inscription of Vija- 
yasena (SI II. 115-22) and the Nagpur Museum stone inscription of Naravarman 
(SI 11.391-401). A good specimen of the elaborate southern Indian copper plates of 
this era are the bilingual (Sanskrit and Tamil) Leiden plates (twenty-one in number) 
of Rajendra I Cola (El 22, 213-66). 

The principal dynasties under whose rule Sanskrit inscriptions were issued dur¬ 
ing the Islamic era include: 

Western India: Calukyas of Gujarat, Cahamanas (Chauhans), Guhilas, Paramaras, 94 
Rathodas, Silaharas 95 

Northern India: Gahadavalas, Kacchapaghatas, Tomaras 

Central India: Candellas, Kalacuris 

Eastern India: Bhanjas, Candras, Khadgas, Palas, Senas, Varmas, (Bengal); 
Bhauma-Karas, Eastern Gangas, Gahgas, Sailodbhavas, Somavamsi's, Surya- 
vamsls (Orissa); Bhaumas (Assam) 

The Deccan: Calukyas of Kalyana, Eastern Calukyas of Vengi, Eastern Gahgas, 
KakatTyas, the kingdoms of Vijayanagara, Yadavas of Devagiri 

The far south: Colas, Hoysalas, Pandyas 

93. See, e.g., D. R. Bhandarkar’s List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, nos. 1061-76. 

94. Collected in CII 7.2 (H. V. Trivedi, Inscriptions of the Paramaras ) and A. C. Mittal, The In¬ 
scriptions of Imperial Paramaras. 

95. Collected in CII 6 (V. V. Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Silaharas). 
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Inscriptions in Sanskrit issued by or under Muslim rulers are also found in some 
numbers, for instance, the Burhanpur inscription of Adil Shah (Appendix, no. 14), 
recording the dedication of a mosque. Often these are bilingual (Sanskrit and Arabic 
or Persian). 96 Nondynastic Sanskrit inscriptions of various sorts, mostly private 
donative records, are also found in good numbers throughout this period; especially 
common are Jaina temple dedications and image inscriptions. 

Significant new discoveries from this era include the Siyan stone inscription of 
Nayapala (El 39, 39-56) and the Udaipur stone slab with a eulogy of the sun god 
(JESI8,97-100). From southern India, the Karandai Tamil Sangam plates (discovered 
in 1950 but not published until 1984; K. G. Krishnan, MASI 79) provide another 
specimen of the huge and elaborate (fifty-seven plates weighing a total of 111.73 
kilograms) bilingual (Tamil and Sanskrit) Cola land charters. 

4.3.7 Extra-Indian inscriptions 

Inscriptions in Indo-Aryan languages from outside of the geographical boundaries 
of traditional India as defined for this study (i.e., the modem nations of India, Paki¬ 
stan, and Bangladesh) number in the thousands and constitute a major branch of the 
field of Indian epigraphy. Such extra-Indian inscriptions are found from Egypt to 
Vietnam, and from Azerbaijan to Indonesia. 97 Their form and content are equally 
diverse, sometimes very similar to corresponding material from India, as in the case 
of many of the specimens from Afghanistan and Southeast Asia, sometimes radi¬ 
cally different, as in most of the material from Chinese central Asia. Almost without 
exception, 98 the epigraphs are written in Indie scripts, either in their original Indian 
form or in local variants or derivatives thereof (especially in Southeast Asia). Many 
of the extra-Indian inscriptions, particularly in Southeast Asia, are bilinguals. 99 

Sources for the study of extra-Indian inscriptions are scattered in a very wide 
variety of publications in many languages, not always easily accessible; an attempt 
is made here to provide references to the major sources for each country. No com¬ 
prehensive survey of this subject has been previously available, though brief accounts 
of some of the material can be found in SIE 202-18 (Chapter VI, “Indian Epigraphy 
Abroad”) and IC 1.171-2 (Southeast Asia only). 

4.3.7.1 Sri Lanka ( Ceylon ) 

Sri Lankan inscriptions in Indian and Ceylonese languages are published in 
Epigraphia Zeylanica [EZ], Important anthologies are E. Muller, Ancient In¬ 
scriptions in Ceylon, and S. Paranavitana, Inscriptions of Ceylon. For general 

96. Several inss. of this type have been published in Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica and Epigraphia 
Indica: Arabic and Persian Supplement (see 8.1.1), e.g., the Bldar inscription (El, Arabic and Persian 
Supplement , 1962, 81-4) in Sanskrit and Persian. 

97. In this book the inscriptions are grouped geographically by reference to modern nations rather 
than (as has generally been the practice) by obsolete designations (Champa. Annam. Turkestan, etc.) 
or broad regional categories (Indo-China, Southeast Asia, central Asia, etc.). 

98. The only significant exception is the (partially) Indie texts in Aramaic script from Afghani¬ 
stan (see 4.3.7.3). 

99. “Bilinguals” in the broader sense of the term: see section 3.6. For a rare true bilingual from 
Cambodia, sec Kamaleswar Bhattacharya, BEFEO 52, 1964, 2. 
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bibliography, see H. A. I. Goonetileke, “Writings on Ceylon Epigraphy: A Bib¬ 
liographical Guide,” in Ceylon Historical Journal 10, 1960-61, 171-207. 

Several thousand inscriptions in Sanskrit, Pali, Tamil, and especially in various stages 
of Sinhalese have been discovered in Sri Lanka. The scripts employed include early 
regional varieties of BrahmT, the Sinhalese script at various stages of development, and 
occasionally other northern and southern Indian scripts. Most of the Sri Lankan inscrip¬ 
tions are on stone, especially cave walls; a few are on copper and other metals. The 
great majority of Sri Lankan inscriptions are concerned with dedications of various 
kinds to the Buddhist monastic community and regulations concerning its affairs. 

The oldest Sri Lankan inscriptions consist mostly of dedications of caves to the 
Buddhist samgha, usually written in a local variety of old BrahmT script above the 
entrance to the caves. These and other similar early inscriptions, numbering well over 
a thousand, are dated on historical and paleographic grounds from about the third 
century b.c. to the third or fourth century a.d. Their language is referred to as “Old 
Sinhalese” or “Sinhalese Prakrit” (see 3.1.4.2.2). Several of the earlier inscriptions 
of this group (39 out of 1,234 in Paranavitana, Inscriptions of Ceylon I) are written 
from right to left instead of the usual left to right; a few (e.g., no. 1099) are inscribed 
in boustrophedon (cf. 2.2.3.2.4). 

Most of the later Sri Lankan inscriptions are written in more advanced forms of 
the Sinhalese variety of BrahmT script and of the Sinhalese language which devel¬ 
oped out of Sinhalese Prakrit. Such inscriptions are relatively rare between the fourth 
to eighth centuries, but stone inscriptions, mostly recording royal proclamations and 
grants to Buddhist establishments, become very common in the ninth to twelfth cen¬ 
turies (see 3.4.7). A particularly interesting and important body of materials is the 
literary graffiti from STgiri, published by S. Paranavitana in Sigiri Graffiti. 

Sanskrit inscriptions written in either Sri Lankan or northern Indian scripts are 
considerably less common than those in Sinhalese; only seventeen are listed in Malini 
Dias, “Sanskrit and Pali Inscriptions of Ceylon” (Ancient Ceylon 1, 1971, 105-9). 
Among the most important specimens are the Tiriyay rock inscription (seventh cen¬ 
tury; EZ 4,151-60 and 312-19), eulogizing the Girikandi-caitya; the Jetavanarama 
stone inscription (ninth century; EZ 1, 1-9), recording detailed regulations for the 
conduct of Buddhist monks; and the Indikatusaya copper plaques (EZ 3, 199-212; 
4,238-42), recording fragments of the Pahcavimsati-sahasrika Prajhd-paramitd and 
the Kasyapa-parivarta. 100 

Pali inscriptions are, somewhat surprisingly, very rare; Dias (op. cit.) lists only 
three. An interesting example of a Pali inscription (originally misread as “mixed 
Sanskrit”) is the Abhayagiri copper plate (EZ 3, 169-71), containing a verse from 
the Vat taka Jat aka. 

43.7.2 Nepal 

Anthologies of inscriptions from Nepal in Sanskrit and other languages (mainly Newari) 

include Bhagvanlal Indraji and G. Biihler, “Inscriptions from Nepal,” IA 9, 1880. 

163-94; S. Levi, Le Nepal III; R. Gnoli, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters; 


100. See section 4.1.7 for other related inscriptions. 
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D. R. Regmi, Medieval Nepal, Part IV ; D. R. Regmi, Inscriptions of Ancient Nepal, H. 
JosI, Nepdla ko Pracina Abhilekha; Dh. Vajracarya, Licchavikalaka Abhilekha; and 
Dh. Vajracarya and T. Srestha, Sdhakdlakd Abhilekha [Pahilo Bhaga], See also the 
Abhilekha-samgraha, and various articles in Nepali journals such as Purnima , Kailash, 
and Journal of the Nepal Research Centre. 

Sanskrit inscriptions in BrahmT script and its local derivatives are found in Nepal in 
large numbers from the fifth century 101 until recent times. The inscriptions of the 
Licchavi period (fifth-ninth centuries), numbering about two hundred, mostly on 
stone, have tended to attract the attention of epigraphists and historians; most of the 
anthologies cited here consist exclusively or mainly of inscriptions of this period. 102 
This material includes some outstanding specimens of the prasasti style, such as the 
Cangu-Narayana pillar inscription of Manadeva (SI 1.378-82), which is the oldest 
dated inscription of Nepal ([Saka?] 386 = a.d. 464/65). 

Inscriptions of the post-Licchavi period, though numerous, are in general less well 
documented, though they have begun to attract more attention in recent years in such 
publications as Regmi’ s Medieval Nepal, Part IV, Abhilekha-samgraha , Vajracarya and 
Srestha’s Sdhakdlakd Abhilekha, and in several articles published in the journals cited 
earlier. Many of the later inscriptions are bilingual in Sanskrit and Newark 103 Stone in¬ 
scriptions continue to predominate, but copper plates are also not rare (cf. 4.1.2 n. 5). 104 

Some late inscriptions of Nepal, mostly from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, are written in Nepali 105 or Nepali and Sanskrit; for examples see Vajracarya 
and Srestha’s Sdhakdlakd Abhilekha and Abhilekha-samgraha 12. 

The inscriptions of Nepal generally record royal grants of land or privileges 
( prasada ) of various kinds, temple endowments or reconstructions, dedications of 
images or lihgas, and so forth. In style and formula they generally resemble the cor¬ 
responding types of records from India. On the whole, inscriptions of Brahmanical 
affiliation predominate, especially in the earlier period, but Buddhist records are also 
common throughout. 

4.3.73 Afghanistan 

Six inscriptions of the time of Asoka in Aramaic and/or Greek have been found, some 
of them in recent years, in Afghanistan. 106 Another fragmentary Aramaic inscrip¬ 
tion, probably of Asoka, was found in Taxila (Pakistan); see SI 1.78-9. While these 
records do not, strictly speaking, fall within the linguistic range of this book, they 
are worthy of mention here, first of all because most of them are translations or at 


101. The Asokan (third-century b.c.) minor pillar inscriptions from RummindeT and Nigall Sagar 
are from the Terai region of Nepal but are here treated together with the other Asokan inscriptions 
(4.3.1.1.4). 

102. A useful inventory of Licchavi inscriptions is given in M. Slusser, Nepal Mandala, 1.403-19. 

103. Cf. section 3.5.3.3; see also Slusser, op. cit„ 393. 

104. See. e.g., M. R. Pant and A. D. Sharma, The Two Earliest Copper-plate Inscriptions from 
Nepal, and Regmi’s Medieval Nepal IV, nos. 14, 17, etc. 

105. Cf. section 3.4.6; see also Slusser, op. cit., 394. 

106. For references see Allchin and Norman’s Guide to the Asokan Inscriptions (South Asian Stud¬ 
ies I, 1985), 46; F. R. Allchin and Norman Hammond, The Archaeology of Afghanistan from Earliest 
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least free adaptations of Indie (Prakrit) originals; thus, for example, the Kandahar 
[II] Greek inscription is a rendering of portions of Asokan rock edicts XII and XIII 
(JA 252,137-57). Moreover, two of the Aramaic inscriptions, namely Pul-i-Darunta 
(BSOAS 13,80-88) and Kandahar [III] (JA 254,437-70) consist of phrase-by-phrase 
renderings of the original Prakrit texts transliterated into Aramaic script and accom¬ 
panied by glosses in the Aramaic language; these inscriptions thus constitute, in ef¬ 
fect, bilingual Prakrit and Aramaic documents. 

During the Kusana period (i.e., the early centuries of the Christian era), KharosthI/ 
GandharT inscriptions, typically on reliquaries or potsherds, similar in form and con¬ 
tent to the contemporary records from India (see 4.2.3.3), are common in Afghani¬ 
stan. These are concentrated in the eastern part of the country, on the fringe of the 
Indian cultural region, but some also come from farther afield to the southwest (e.g., 
Dasht-e Nawur) and north (e.g., Qunduz). Important examples include the Wardak 
relic bowl inscription (CII2.1,165-70), the Blmaran vase inscription (CII 2.1,50-2), 
the Begram bas-relief inscription (El 22, 11-14), and the Jalalabad stone inscription 
(Acta Orientalia 16,234-40). Excavations in recent decades have revealed many more 
inscriptions of this type; among the more important specimens are those from Hadda 
(BEFEO 66, 5-9), Dasht-e Nawur (BEFEO 61, 19-22), and Qunduz (BEFEO 61, 
58-61). 107 

Some later Sanskrit inscriptions in late Brahml of about around the fifth to eighth 
centuries have also been found in Afghanistan in recent decades. Worthy of note are 
the Dilberjin fresco inscription (Drevniaia Baktriia [for reference see Index of 
Inscriptions Cited], 170-1); the Gardez inscription on an image of Ganesa (El 35, 
44-7); and the Uma-Mahesvara image inscription from Tapa Skandar (JESI1, 1-6). 
Several Buddhist inscriptions of this period with the “Buddhist creed” (cf. 4.1.7) on 
votive clay tablets have also been discovered at Ghazni (East and West, n.s. 20,74-7). 
An unusual and enigmatic Brahml inscription on a mud-plaster floor was found at 
Tapa Sardar (East and West, n.s. 29, 265-9). 

Several Sanskrit inscriptions in Sarada script from the Sahl period (eighth-ninth 
centuries) have also been found in Afghanistan. 108 Two such inscriptions from 
Laghman have recently been published (JESI 12, 63-8), but the readings are uncer¬ 
tain due to their poor condition. 

4.3.7.4 Uzbekistan and neighboring central Asian republics 

Archaeological excavations in recent decades in southern Uzbekistan (formerly 
USSR) have yielded several dozen specimens of Indie inscriptions from various sites 
in the region of ancient Bactria, mainly Kara Tepe and Faiaz Tepe near Termez in 
Uzbekistan. (A few have also been found at Pendzhikent, Adzhina Tepe, and other 


Times to the Timurid Period (London: Academic Press, 1978), 192-8; G. Djelani Davary, “A List of 
the Inscriptions of the Pre-Islamic Period from Afghanistan,” StII 3, 1977, 11-22 (esp. 11-12); and 
B. N. Mukherjee, Studies in the Aramaic Inscriptions of Asoka , 23-42. 

107. For further references see Davary, “A List of the Inscriptions,” 12. 

108. For references see Allchin and Hammond, The Archaeology of Afghanistan, 245, and Davary, 
Studia Iranica 10, 1981, 57-8. 
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sites in neighboring Tajikistan.) Most of these date from the Kusana period. The 
majority of the relics (like the contemporary ones from nearby Afghanistan) are 
potsherds with dedicatory inscriptions in KharosthI script and Gandharl language; 
these are collected by M. I. Vorob’eva-Desiatovskaia in “Pamiatniki pis’mom 
kxaroshtxi i braxmi iz sovetskoi Srednei Azii” (see the bibliography), and by V. V. 
Vertogradova in Indiiskaia Epigrafika iz Kara-tepe v Starom Termeze. This collec¬ 
tion also includes some dedicatory and imprecatory 109 inscriptions in BrahmT script 
and Buddhist Sanskrit. 

The newest discoveries in this region have included dedicatory KharosthI inscrip¬ 
tions on stone and clay from Termez ( Vestnik Drevnei Istorii 1974.1, 116-26) and 
on gold ingots from Dal’verzin-Tepe ( Vestnik Drevnei Istorii 1976.1, 72-9). 

Some late (eighteenth-nineteenth centuries) inscriptions in Hindi and Punjabi have 
been found in the fire temple of the former Indian community in Suruhani in 
Azerbaijan ( Epigrafika Vostoka 9, 83-7). Sporadic finds of Indian inscriptions have 
also been reported in other republics of the former Soviet Central Asia such as 
Kirgizstan (ARIE 1960-61, no. B.632). 


4.3.7.5 Burma (Myan Mar) 

The main sources for inscriptions of Burma 110 are Epigraphia Birmanica (I—IV, 

1919-28); G. H. Luce and Pe Maung Tin, eds., Inscriptions of Burma ; and Chas. 

Duroiselle, A List of Inscriptions Found in Burma. 

Inscriptions in Sanskrit and Pali, generally of Buddhist content, are found in fair 
numbers in Burma from about the sixth century on. Three Sanskrit inscriptions on 
stone from the reign of the Candra kings of Arakan dating from about the sixth to 
eighth centuries were published by E. H. Johnston in “Some Sanskrit Inscriptions of 
Arakan,” BSOAS 11, 1943-46, 357-85. The most important of these is the pillar 
inscription of Anandacandra at Mrohaung, containing a lengthy prasasti (Johnston, 
373-82). Three further Arakan inscriptions from Vesall, including a copper plate, 
have been published by D. C. Sircar (El 32, 103-9; El 37, 61-6). Like many of the 
other Burmese Sanskrit inscriptions, the script of the Candra inscriptions is derived 
from the contemporary styles of northeastern India, as opposed to the Pali inscrip¬ 
tions which are typically in Burmese script. 

Numerous inscriptions in Sanskrit and Pali, mostly from about the sixth to eighth 
centuries, have been found at sites in Hmawza (Old Prome, the ancient Srlksetra; 
ASIAR 1926-27, 171-80; 1927-28, 128, 145; 1928-29, 105-9). Most of these in¬ 
scriptions consist of dedicatory or ritual formulae such as the “Buddhist creed” or 
passages from Buddhist canonical texts on clay votive tablets, inscribed images, and 
gold plates (see also the Maunggun gold plates, El 5, 101-2). Several are bilingual, 
in Sanskrit and Pyu or Pali and Pyu. 


109. Cf. O. von Hiniiber, “A Brahmi-inscription from Kara-Tepe,” Studies in Indo-Asian Art and 
Culture 6, 1980, 123-5. 

110. The sources listed here are mostly concerned with materials in Burmese, Mon, and other non- 
Indic languages but also contain some Sanskrit and Pali inscriptions. Specific references to Indic- 
language materials are given in this section. 
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Similar inscriptions in Pali and Sanskrit on votive clay tablets of the eleventh 
century were also found at Pagan (ASIAR 1926-27,161-71). A bilingual Sanskrit and 
Tamil inscription from Pagan in Grantha and Tamil characters of the thirteenth century 
records a dedication to a Vaisnava temple by a native of southern India (El 7, 197-8). 

Pali inscriptions, usually bilingual with Burmese or other local languages, are 
common in later times, even up to the modem era (see Duroiselle’s List of Inscrip¬ 
tions, passim). An exceptionally important late (a.d. 1476) bilingual (Pali and Talain 
[Mon]) document is the KalyanasTma (Pegu) inscription of King Dhammaceti (Taw 
Sein Ko, The Kalyant Inscriptions ). This lengthy document on ten slabs, record¬ 
ing the consecration of and establishing regulations for the meeting place ( sTma ) 
of monks, contains a vast body of information on the history and practice of Bud¬ 
dhism in Burma. 

4.3.7.6 Thailand 

Inscriptions in Indie languages are found, along with those in Thai and other non-Indian 
languages, in the following anthologies: G. Coedes, Recueil des inscriptions du Siam 
(note especially the “Liste des inscriptions du Siam” in vol. 1, 13-36); Prachum Sila 
Charifk [reprint and continuation of Coedes’ Recueil] ', Charqk nai Prathet Thai; Chciri/k 
Samai Sukhothai. 

Several dozen Sanskrit and Pali inscriptions dating from about the fifth to sixteenth 
centuries a.d. have been found in Thailand. Probably the earliest Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion of Thailand is the Srideb inscription (B. Ch. Chhabra, Expansion of Indo-Aryan 
Culture, 70-2), dated paleographically to around the fifth century. In the seventh to 
twelfth centuries, Sanskrit inscriptions become quite common; see, for example, the 
Kh^n ThevSda and Ban Bqng Ke stele inscriptions (BEFEO 22, 57-60 and 62-4). 

Several of the major Sanskrit inscriptions of eastern Thailand belong to the Khmer 
kings of neighboring Cambodia (cf. 4.3.7.7 and 4.3.7.9). A particularly important 
record of this class is the bilingual (Sanskrit and Khmer) Sdok Kak Thom inscrip¬ 
tion of Udayadityavarman (A. Chakravarti, The Sdok Kak Thom Inscription), which 
relates in detail the history of a prominent priestly family and their relations with 
contemporary kings over two and a half centuries. There are also a few Sanskrit in¬ 
scriptions from southern (peninsular) Thailand, such as the Ligor inscription of King 
Visnu of SrTvijaya (Coedes, Recueil, II.20-4) recording the dedication of several 
Buddhist stupas and caityas. 

In later centuries, Pali inscriptions (often bilingual with Thai) are more common, 
while Sanskrit becomes rarer, for example, the VAt Don bilingual stele inscription of 
the early thirteenth century (BEFEO 25, 189-92). Votive tablets bearing the famil¬ 
iar Buddhist creed are often found in Thailand, in both Sanskrit and Pali. 111 

4.3.7.7 Cambodia 

The main collections of Cambodian inscriptions in Indian languages (some together 
with inscriptions in Khmer) are A. Barth and A. Bergaigne, Inscriptions sanscrites du 

111. See G. Coedes, “Tablettes votives bouddhiques du Siam,” in Etudes Asiatiques 1. Publica¬ 
tions de l’Ecole Fran^aise d’Extreme-Orient 19 (Paris, 1925), 145-67. 
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Cambodge', G. Coedes, Inscriptions du Cambodge', R. C. Majumdar, Inscriptions of 
Kambuja ; and C. Jacques, Corpus des inscriptions du pays khmer. Facsimiles of the 
inscriptions were published by L. Finot in Inscriptions du Cambodge. There are nu¬ 
merous studies of the Cambodian inscriptions from various standpoints; noteworthy 
are K. Bhattacharya, “Recherches sur le vocabulaire des inscriptions sanskrites du 
Cambodge”; Bhattacharya, Les Religions brahmaniques dans I’ancien Cambodge 
d’apres I’epigraphie et l’iconographies M. K. Sharan, Studies in Sanskrit Inscriptions 
of Ancient Cambodia ; and S. Sahai, Les Institutions politiques et l’organisation ad¬ 
ministrative du Cambodge ancien (VIe-XHIe siecles). 

The Indie inscriptions of Cambodia constitute the largest and most important corpus 
among the extra-Indian inscriptions in Sanskrit. They number in the hundreds, in¬ 
cluding several of great length, and range in date from about the fifth or sixth to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. The great majority are in Sanskrit, including many 
Sanskrit and Khmer bilinguals, besides the numerous inscriptions in Khmer alone; a 
few late inscriptions are in Pali (e.g., K 501, 754). 112 

The Cambodian inscriptions are generally written on stone, especially on stelae 
found at the great temple sites of Angkor Vat, Angkor Thom, and others. Like most 
of the Indie inscriptions of Southeast Asia, they are usually written in scripts related 
to southern and western Indian styles of late Brahml and in the local script derived 
therefrom, 113 but several inscriptions from the time of Yasovarman (ninth-tenth cen¬ 
turies) are recorded as biscripts in the local script and in northern Indian Siddhamatrka. 
The inscriptions are usually dated in the Saka era. 

The primary purpose of virtually all of the Cambodian inscriptions is to record 
pious donations or foundations of various types by kings and other royal figures, 
government officials, and private individuals. The recipients include both religious 
institutions and learned or venerated individuals. In general, Saiva institutions pre¬ 
dominate, although Vaisnava and Buddhist establishments are by no means neglected, 
and references to syncretistic cults, especially of Siva and Visnu, are characteristic. 
The gifts themselves are often lavish, as in the Prah Khan inscription of Jayavarman 
VII (K 908) recording the donation of 20,400 images, 13,500 villages, 306,372 slaves, 
and so on (v. 177). The provisions of the grants are often spelled out in great detail, 
usually in the Khmer portions of bilingual inscriptions but sometimes also in San¬ 
skrit. 

The Sanskrit inscriptions of Cambodia have won praise for their literary and schol¬ 
arly qualities and the skill of their composition and execution. They are composed, 
almost without exception, in classical verse, and many are quite long, consisting of 
as many as 218 (Mebon inscription of Rajendravarman, K 528) or even 298 verses 
(Pre Rup inscription of Rajendravarman, K 806). 114 Ornate meters such as Sardu- 


112. Following the standard practice, Cambodian inscriptions are cited here according to the 
numbers in Coedes’ Liste generate des inscriptions du Cambodge = Inscriptions du Cambodge , vol. S. 
73-255, which is a revised version of the Cambodian portion of Coedes’ Liste generate des inscrip¬ 
tions du Champa et du Cambodge. In Coedes’ system. K = Khmer, i.e., Cambodia, as opposed to C = 
Champa, i.e., Vietnam. 

113. See section 2.2.5.6 n. 121 for references. 

114. These inss. have been translated into English by M. K. Sharan in Select Cambodian Inscrip¬ 
tions (The Mebon and Pre Rup Inscriptions of Rajendra Varman II). 
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lavikridita or Sragdhard are frequently used, as is learned vocabulary (see K. Bhat- 
tacharya, “Recherches sur le vocabulaire”). The style is typically highly ornate, 
especially in the eulogistic portions of royal grants, which often carry the prasasti 
style to extremes. Also characteristic of the Cambodian Sanskrit inscriptions are 
learned references to literary and technical texts, some of which are useful for his¬ 
torical studies of Sanskrit literature. 115 Paninian grammatical allusions, as in vv. 48, 
124, 214, and 219 of Pre Rup, are also typical. 

As sources for political and cultural history the Cambodian inscriptions are of 
incomparable value not only for their volume but also for their relative precision as 
to dates and historical details. The Prah Nok inscription (K 289), for instance, de¬ 
scribes the military campaigns of a General Samgrama in far more detail than is usu¬ 
ally to be found in Indian inscriptions. 


43.7.8 Vietnam 

Sanskrit inscriptions from Vietnam are compiled in A. Bergaigne, Inscriptions san- 
scrites de Campa, and R. C. Majumdar, Champa. 

The kingdom of Campa in modem Vietnam has yielded several dozen Sanskrit or 
bilingual Sanskrit and Cham inscriptions dating from approximately the third (V5- 
canh; see next paragraph) to the early fourteenth century. Most of these inscriptions 
are on stelae, but some are on stone or metal (e.g., C 145 116 = Majumdar no. 130, on 
a silver jug). Most are dated in the Saka era. They are generally in verse or mixed 
verse and poetic prose (Bergaigne, 183), though some early records are primarily or 
exclusively in prose. The great majority record royal dedications or donations to 
temples and monasteries, especially Saivite but also sometimes Vaisnava (e.g., C 1 
and 136 = Majumdar nos. 121 and 11) and Buddhist (C 66 and 138 = Majumdar nos. 
31 and 37). 

The Vo-canh inscription (C 40 = Majumdar 1) is considered the earliest Sanskrit 
inscription of Southeast Asia, although its precise dating is a matter of controversy. 117 
It is usually placed in the third century. 118 

In style, the Campa inscriptions generally follow the prasasti mode, though they 
are not as impressive as the Cambodian inscriptions. Some characteristic peculiari¬ 
ties of usage have been noted in them, such as hi and sma in initial position and the 
optative with preterite sense (Bergaigne, 189 and 220-1). Typical examples of elabo¬ 
rate Campa inscriptions are the two inscriptions on the faces of a stele from Glai Lamau 
(C 24 = Majumdar 24 a and b), recording in ornate (but not always classically cor¬ 
rect) prose and verse King Indravarman I’s dedication of an image of Siva (ins. a) 
and donations to Sarikara-Narayana (b). 


115. See, e.g., IC 1.171, on the date of Susruta. 

116. Inscriptions from Vietnam are conventionally referred to by their number (C = Champa, i.e., 
Vietnam) in Coedes’ Liste generate des inscriptions du Champa et du Cambodge\ cf. n. 112). 

117. See de Casparis, “Palaeography as an Auxiliary Discipline” (ref. in 2.2.5.6 n. 121), 382, and 
references given there and on 392 n. 13; see also section 5.4.1. 

118. The inscribed seals found at Oc-eo (Vietnam) are evidently older, but they were probably 
made in India and imported to Southeast Asia; see de Casparis, op. cit., 381. 
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4.3.7.9 Laos 

There are a few inscriptions in Indian languages from Laos, 119 mostly Sanskrit records 
of the Khmer empire from the seventh to the twelfth century a.d. (e.g., K 363, 367). 
An interesting early record (ca. fifth century) is the V5t Luong K&u inscription of 
King Devanlka, recording the foundation of a new Kuruksetra tirtha (K 365). The 
Sai Fong inscription (K 368) of Jayavarman VII provides a detailed account of the 
dedication and regulations of a hospital. 

Buddhist inscriptions in Pali occur in the later centuries; see, for example, BEFEO 
3, 1903, 660-3 (L. Finot), for inscriptions of about the sixteenth century on votive 
steles and gold leaves. 

4.3.7.10 Malaysia 

Indie inscriptions from Malaysia are listed by R. C. Majumdar in “Early Inscriptions 
in the Malay Peninsula (up to the Fifth Century a.d.)” (Appendix to ch. I.V of Suvar- 
nadvipa , 88-90). Some of these inscriptions were published by B. Ch. Chhabra in 
Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture, 18-26 and 35-6. Reproductions of several of the 
inscriptions are provided in S. Durai Raja Singam, India and Malaya Through the Ages 
(A Pictorial Survey), 3d ed. (Kuantan, Malaya, 1954). 

Most of the relatively few Indie inscriptions from Malaysia are short Sanskrit records 
of Buddhistic content on stone, dating from about the fourth to the eighth century, 
found in the northwestern comer of the country. The most notable among them is 
the Buddhagupta inscription of about the fifth century (Chhabra 20-6), recording a 
dedication by a sea captain ( mahdnavika ) from Raktamrttika, probably in Bengal (SI 
1.497 n. 3). Several Buddhist inscriptions have also been found at Kedah. 120 

4.3.7.11 Indonesia 

For general reference (but not a complete list) see L.-C. Damais’ “Liste des principales 
inscriptions datees de l’lndonesie” (BEFEO 46, 1952, 1-105). Anthologies of Indo¬ 
nesian inscriptions in general are found in J. G. de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia and 
B. R. Chatterjee, India and Java. Part II: Inscriptions [including inscriptions of the 
Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java, and Sumatra], See also the various articles by H. Kern 
collected in vols. 6 and 7 of his Verspreide Geschriften. For Java, see H. B. Sarkar, 
Corpus of the Inscriptions of Java', for Bali, W. F. Stutterheim, Oudheden van Bali I. m 

Sanskrit inscriptions on stone slabs, pillars, images, and other materials are found in 
good numbers in Indonesia, especially on the island of Java but also on Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Bali. These inscriptions are mostly written in varieties of late Brahml 
resembling the Pallava script of southern India and in the local scripts (Old Javanese, 
etc.) derived therefrom; but a few are also in a northeastern Indian script conven- 

119. The inscriptions from Laos are generally treated together with those of Cambodia: for sources 
and references see section 4.3.7.7. 

120. See Chhabra, Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture, 18-20, and H. G. Quaritch Wales, Journal 
of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 18, 1940, 7-10 and 23-4. 

121. The Sanskrit inscriptions in Roelof Goris. Prasasti Bali. Vol. 1 : Inscripties voorAnak Wunycu, 
108-15, are taken directly from Stutterheim. 
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tionally referred to as “Pre-Nagarl” 122 or “Early Nagarl.” 123 A few of the Indonesian 
inscriptions are bilinguals, consisting of texts in Sanskrit and local languages such 
as Old Malay and Old Javanese. 

Possibly the earliest Indonesian inscriptions are the Kutei (Borneo) Yupa stone 
inscriptions of King Mulavarman (SI 1.498-500) of about the early fifth century, 
though later inscriptions from Borneo are rare. 124 

Of a similar antiquity are the inscriptions of King Purnavarman from western 
Java. 125 There are several more Sanskrit inscriptions in Java in the middle period, 
around the eighth and ninth centuries, and a few later ones, mostly Buddhist, from 
the eleventh to fourteenth centuries. 

Sanskrit inscriptions from Sumatra range in date from the seventh or eighth 126 to 
the fourteenth century. As in Java, most of the later inscriptions are Buddhistic. 

A few Sanskrit inscriptions, mostly dating to about the ninth and tenth centuries, 
have been found on Bali. 127 


4.3.7.12 China 

The KharosthT documents from Xinjiang were published by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, 
and E. Senart in KharosthT Inscriptions Discovered by SirAurel Stei [KI] and translated 
by T. Burrow in A Translation of the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan; 
see also Burrow’s Language of the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan. 

Archaeological expeditions in Chinese Central Asia (i.e., the region of the Takla 
Makan Desert in the Xinjiang-Uighur Autonomous Region of the People’s Republic 
of China, formerly referred to as Chinese Turkestan) have yielded, besides a wealth 
of ancient literary documents in Sanskrit, hundreds of epigraphic and quasi-epigraphic 
texts in Indie scripts and languages. These materials for the most part are radically 
different in form and content from epigraphs found in India and elsewhere. 

The largest body of material in this category consists of the documents written 
in KharosthT script and in a local variety, sometimes called Niya or Kroraina Prakrit, 
of northwestern or Gandharl Prakrit (3.1.4.2.1). Boyer, Rapson, and Senart pub¬ 
lished 764 documents from the Niya River, Endere, and Lou-lan sites in KI, and 
18 additional texts were subsequently published by J. Brough (BSOS 9, 1937-39, 
111-23); in recent years several more documents of this type have come to light. 128 
These documents are usually written with ink on wooden or leather tablets. 129 They 
are mostly official and economic records of about the third century of the local 

122. E.g., de Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia. 11.176. 

123. See de Casparis, Indonesian Palaeography, 35-7. 

124. See Chhabra, Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture, 48-57. 

125. See J. Ph. Vogel, “The Earliest Sanskrit Inscriptions of Java.” 

126. De Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia, II.6-10. 

127. Stutterheim, Oudheden van Bali. See also Stutterheim, “A Newly Discovered Pre-Nagarl In¬ 
scription on Bali,” Acta Orientalia 12, 1933, 126-32 (but note corrections by L.-C. Damais in BEFEO 
44, 1951, 121-8). 

128. See R. Salomon, Bulletin d’Etudes Indiennes 4, 1986, 341-51. and Central Asiatic Journal 
32, 1988, 98-108; Lin Meicun, BSOAS 53, 1990, 283-91. 

129. They are thus not “inscriptions” in the strictest sense of the term but are conventionally treated 
as such; see preface. 
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kingdom known as Kroraina or Shan-Shan, and provide detailed information about 
the everyday bureaucratic workings of this kingdom. They thus constitute a body 
of practical data of a type which is very rare in India itself for the corresponding 
period. 

Other sites in central Asia have yielded various specimens of Indie epigraphic 
and quasi-epigraphic records in both KharosthI and BrahmI. At Mlran, for example, 
there are several short KharosthI inscriptions among the wall paintings. 130 Paintings 
at other cave temple sites such as Qyzyl and Bezeklik are sometimes labeled with 
Sanskrit inscriptions in central Asian BrahmI; outstanding examples were found in 
Bezeklik temple no. 9. 131 

A rare example of an Indian inscription from China proper is the KharosthI stone 
record from the neighborhood of Lo-yang (BSOAS 24,517-30). Recently, a bronze 
Buddha with a pedestal inscription in KharosthI has also been found at Shifosi in 
Chang’an county, Shaanxi Province. 132 Inscriptions recording Sanskrit Buddhist 
dharanls in Siddhamatrka and other Indie scripts are found in some numbers in China; 
an outstanding example is the polyglot inscriptions from Chii Yung Kuan with the 
UsnTsavijaya- and Tathagatahrdaya-dharanis in Lanstsha (Nepali) as well as in 
Tibetan and four other non-Indic scripts. 133 Several other dharam inscriptions in 
Siddhamatrka on stone, brick, and other materials have been found in Yunnan 
Province. 134 

4.3.7.13 Egypt 

A few records in Indie languages and scripts of about the first or second century a.d., 
evidently written by Indian traders, have been found in Egypt, including a Prakrit 
inscription in southern BrahmI on a potsherd from Quseir (JAOS 111,731-6). There 
are also a few fragments of Old Tamil inscriptions from the same site (ibid.). 


130. M. A. Stein, Serindia, 1.529-32. For inscriptions on silk from Mlran and Lou-lan, see sec¬ 
tion 4.2.5.6. 

131. H. Liiders, Sitzungsberichte der koniglich Preussichen Akademie der Wissenschaften [Ber¬ 
lin], 1913, 864—84 = Philologica Indica, 255-74. 

132. Lin Meicun, “A KharosthI Inscription from Chang’an,” in Li Zheng et al., eds., Papers in 
Honour of Prof. Dr. Ji Xianlin, 119-31. 

133. See Jiro Murata, ed., Chu-Yung-Kuan: The Buddhist Arch of the Fourteenth Century a.d. at 
the Pass of the Great Wall Northwest of Peking, 2 vols. (Kyoto: Faculty of Engineering, Kyoto Uni¬ 
versity, 1957). 

134. See Walter Liebenthal, Monumenta Serica 12, 1947, 1-40; D. C. Sircar, JAIH 3, 1969-70, 
36-41; and Oskar von Hiniiber, Journal of the Siam Society 77, 1989, 55-59. Similar Buddhist ritual 
inscriptions of Sanskrit mantras or dharanis in Siddhamatrka are also found in Japan and other Bud¬ 
dhist countries of East Asia. Ritual inscriptions of Sanskrit mantras in Tibetan script, especially the 
om marti padme hum prayer stones, are ubiquitous in Tibet (cf. 4.1.7). 
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5.1 The Presentation of Inscriptional Texts 

5.1.1 Reproduction of the original inscription 

Ideally, an epigraphist should study and edit an inscription from the original stone, 
copper plate, or other surface on which it is written. In practice, however, this is often 
not practically feasible, so that the editor must rely on some means of reproduction 
of the original. Of course, even if one does have access to the original, a reproduc¬ 
tion should be made for future use and for publication, since a published edition of 
an inscription should include a good illustration of the original along with the edited 
transcript, to enable the readers to check the editor’s readings. 

Such reproductions of inscriptions may be in the form of eye copies, mechanical 
reproductions, or photographic copies. Of the three methods, the eye copy is obvi¬ 
ously the least reliable, in that “the eye-witness is recording not so much what is there 
as what he thought he saw there.” 1 Although eye copies were widely employed in 
early epigraphic publications 2 such as the early volumes of JASB and the Old Series 
of ASIR, they are nowadays rarely used for publication purposes except where physi¬ 
cal circumstances prevent the preparation of copies by other methods. Eye copies 
do, however, still have practical value in that they may be prepared in the field to 
serve as a check or backup for mechanical or photographic reproductions. 

Mechanical reproductions usually take the form of “rubbings” of various kinds. 
(Simple tracings are usually not reliable.) The standard technique in India is to pre¬ 
pare estampages (or “squeezes,” as they are known in other fields) 3 by affixing wet 
paper of a suitable thickness (preferably a high-quality paper especially made for 
the purpose) to the inscribed object after thorough cleaning and beating it firmly with 
a brush, thereby preparing a cast of the inscription itself. This is then inked in order 
to bring out contrast (the field appearing dark, the characters white), and the finished 


1. A. G. Woodhead, The Study of Greek Inscriptions , 77. 

2. See El 1, 1892, 1. 

3. Casts in latex and other substances, sometimes used for the reproduction of inscriptions in other 
areas of the world (see, e.g., Woodhead, The Study of Greek Inscriptions , 80-2), are not generally used 
in India. 
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product is photographically reproduced for publication. 4 The advantage of estam- 
pages is that they are objective and, if carefully and skillfully prepared, the least 
subject to distortion of all methods of reproduction. Their chief disadvantage is 
that it requires considerable skill, time, and material to prepare a good estampage, 
especially in the case of large inscriptions (such as are common among stone in¬ 
scriptions in India); this can involve considerable difficulties when, as is often the 
case, the inscriptions are in situ in remote locations. Rubbings are also not entirely 
immune to distortion; for instance, it is often difficult to distinguish in an estampage 
between holes or cracks in the stone and intentionally inscribed marks such as 
anusvara. 

Photographic reproductions are nowadays somewhat more widely used in Indian 
epigraphic studies than in past decades, often as a supplement to, rather than a sub¬ 
stitute for, mechanical reproduction. Producing a high-quality photograph of an in¬ 
scription requires considerable skill and professional equipment; once again, these 
are sometimes difficult to bring to bear in the field, where it is also often difficult or 
impossible to obtain ideal lighting conditions, natural or artificial. Moreover, photo¬ 
graphs of inscriptions, even when expertly prepared, are prone to introduce distor¬ 
tions or optical illusions; for example, it may be easier to distinguish a crack in a 
stone from an engraved line in an estampage than in a photograph. For these rea¬ 
sons, and also because professional photographic equipment may be difficult to ob¬ 
tain, transport, and use in India, photography remains a secondary method. Ideally, 
though, an epigraphist would want to prepare both mechanical and photographic 
reproductions of an inscription, as well as an eye copy, each acting as a check on the 
other. 


5.1.2 Presentation of the edited text 

Indie inscriptions are normally published with a transcribed or transliterated text, 
either in Roman characters or in one of the modern Indian scripts. Of the latter, 
DevanagarT is the standard (except for publications in various regional languages) 
for Sanskrit and Sanskritic inscriptions, while Dravidian inscriptions are usually 
published in Roman transliteration or in the modem form of the script used for the 
language of the inscription (or sometimes in both, as in Epigraphia Carnatica ). 

The system of Roman transliteration generally used for archaeological and epi¬ 
graphic publications in India 5 6 (e.g., in Epigraphia Indica and Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum ) is essentially the Indian variety (with ri and rl instead of r and r, ch and 
chh for c and ch, and sh for s) of the standard modem system for Sanskrit and related 
languages. Special features of this epigraphic transliteration system are that the San¬ 
skrit vowels e and o are normally noted as long (e, o)f and that special symbols for 

4. IC 1.156-7; [Jas. Burgess], “On Copying Inscriptions,” IA 2, 1873, 183-7. 

5. In this book, as in epigraphic studies published in the West generally, the standard modern 
European transliteration system for general Indology has been followed, rather than the epigraphically 
modified Indian system. 

6. This is done because the system is intended to serve not only for Indo-Aryan but also for 
Dravidian inscriptions, in which e and o are sometimes graphically distinguished for length. The dis¬ 
tinction is. however, superfluous for Sanskritic inscriptions; thus, e.g., Sircar disregards it in SI (I.xvi). 
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the jihvamulTya and upadhmamya varieties of visarga (h, h) are used when repre¬ 
sented as such in Sanskrit inscriptions. 7 

Punctuation marks, insofar as they are present in the original inscription (see 
2.5.2.3), should be reproduced in the transcript. But punctuation is often minimal or 
even wholly absent, so that editors commonly add appropriate punctuation marks of 
their own to facilitate reading. This is done especially in versified texts where caesurae 
and verse endings are unmarked; in such cases appropriate punctuation is added with 
some indication, normally square brackets plus asterisk, that they are absent in the 
original. Verse numbers, when not present in the original, may be added in the same 
way. 

It is also common practice to introduce certain other forms of punctuation not in 
the original to facilitate reading; thus a single hyphen (-) is often used to separate 
members of a compound word, while a double horizontal line (=) denotes characters 
which belong to different words but which are joined in one aksara according to 
orthographic and/or sandhi rules in the original inscription (e.g., dharmma-setur= 
nrpanam). The latter device is peculiar to epigraphic publications, where a faithful 
reproduction of the original orthography is desirable for paleographic studies. 8 

In addition to the introduction of punctuation, editors often see fit to regularize and 
correct the text to a greater or lesser extent. Inscriptions often contain more or less 
obvious scribal errors, and these are corrected, in the standard transliteration scheme 
of the El and CII, by adding the correct aksara in parentheses after the wrong one (e.g., 
anumatta(nta)). A less obvious emendation may be indicated in parentheses with a 
question mark. Aksaras which are damaged or worn but can be read with reasonable 
certainty are indicated in square brackets; if the reading is doubtful, a question mark is 
added. Letters which are wholly lost or which were omitted by the scribe, but which 
can be conjecturally supplied, are inserted in square brackets with an asterisk. 9 

In addition to such more or less mandatory corrections, many editors also choose 
to correct or regularize minor orthographic variations which are common in inscrip¬ 
tions (see 3.3.8.1), such as the writing of double consonants for single or vice versa 
(e.g., patra(ttra)), h for anusvara before sibilants (e.g., vansaimsa)), anusvara for 
final m in pausa, confusions between s and s, nonapplication of external sandhi, and 
so on. In such cases, however, a degree of caution is advisable, as the editor runs the 
risk of engaging in hypercorrection by applying to old inscriptions strict orthographic 
standards which have actually developed only in relatively recent times in connec¬ 
tion with the printing of Sanskrit texts. In addition, the extensive correction of minor 
variants tends to burden the text with dozens or even hundreds of trivial corrections 
or footnotes. More importantly, hypercorrection when carried to extremes can actually 
distort linguistic and paleographic data. 10 All things considered, the editor of an in- 

7. For Dravidian inscriptions, the following additional symbols are also used: r and n for the 
alveolars (= r and n in nonepigraphic standard transcription);./ for the retroflex frictionless continuant 

r ori in nonepigraphic transcription); and l for “retroflex” /. (The latter is also used occasionally in 
Sanskritic inscriptions, where it appears as a dialectal variant for /; see 3.3.8.1.) 

8. Cf. the comments by Fleet in CII 3, intro., 194. 

9. Sircar, in SI I.xv, proposes to distinguish the two cases by indicating lost syllables with [ *] 
and scribally omitted ones with ( *). 

10. See RIE 44-8, and section 3.3.8.4. 
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scription must give careful thought to the degree of correction and standardization to 
be imposed on an inscriptional text, and when in doubt should leave the text as it stands. 


5.2 Translation and Interpretation of Inscriptions 

Ideally, the published edition of an inscription should include a translation into an 
appropriate modem language, though this is by no means always done. In the case 
of long and highly formulaic or repetitive texts, it may be appropriate to compile a 
summary or abstract of the contents rather than a complete translation. 

For several reasons, inscriptions present special problems and difficulties of 
interpretation over and above those usually encountered in Indie texts. Their language, 
first of all, is frequently nonstandard in various respects. The earlier inscriptions are 
in MIA dialects which diverge in varying degrees from the Prakrits known from lit¬ 
erary and grammatical sources, and they exhibit all of the troublesome peculiarities 
of orthography and morphology characteristic of archaic and nonstandardized lan¬ 
guages. Not untypical in this respect are the Asokan inscriptions, in which several 
problematic passages still remain to be satisfactorily explained. Later inscriptions, 
mostly in Sanskrit, present problems of their own. Many of them are composed in 
ornate kavya style, which has to be read in archaic scripts and without benefit of 
commentaries; the interpretation of such texts, too, is not always free from doubt, 
and requires a high level of expertise in Sanskrit literature as well as in epigraphy. 

An even more serious difficulty, which applies in varying degrees to most 
inscriptions, is the peculiar vocabulary, comprising an extensive body of special tech¬ 
nical terminology peculiar to inscriptions (especially to land grants and other quasi- 
legal documents) which is largely unattested elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. How¬ 
ever, thanks to the labors of many scholars over the years, and especially to the 
compilations by Sircar in IEG and in SIE (327-434), such technical terms are now 
largely though by no means completely understood. 11 Words from archaic vernacu¬ 
lar languages, not always easily understood, are also commonly inserted in Sanskrit 
inscriptions (cf. RIE 49). Abbreviations of various technical terms, sometimes ob¬ 
scure, are also common (see 2.5.2.3). 

Besides the linguistic, orthographic, and stylistic problems, the translator of an 
inscription is often faced with the difficulties of interpreting worn or fragmentary 
inscriptions. A great many Indie inscriptions, including several of particular histori¬ 
cal importance, are poorly preserved, often to the degree that readings and interpre¬ 
tations become a matter of uncertainty and controversy. A notable case is the Hathl- 
gumpha inscription of Kharavela, whose linguistic obscurities and badly worn 
condition have produced widely differing interpretations entailing significant his¬ 
torical consequences. 12 

In addition to the requisite persistence and intuition, the interpretation of incom¬ 
plete or otherwise problematic texts can be facilitated by a comparative approach. 


11. See also sections 3.3.8.4 and 7.5. 

12. For example, an earlier interpretation (now discredited) of this inscription led some histori¬ 
ans to believe in a nonexistent “Mauryan era”; see section 5.5.1.17. 
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Because inscriptional texts tend, to a greater or lesser degree, to be formulaic and 
stereotyped, missing or uncertain sections of one inscription can often be clarified or 
reconstructed by comparisons with related inscriptions of similar content. Although 
this method is time-consuming and difficult, especially in view of the overall inade¬ 
quacy of reference sources available for epigraphic work, it is almost always reward¬ 
ing and worth the effort. Indeed, it can be said that as a rule no one inscription can be 
adequately studied without reference to several, or often many, others (though by no 
means have all editors been sufficiently diligent in following this rule). 

Some recent preliminary studies have indicated that the reconstruction of dam¬ 
aged inscriptions can be significantly aided by the use of computerized techniques 
of image enhancement such as thresholding, averaging, line detecting, and so forth. 13 
(For preliminary reports on the use of computers for the compilation of statistical 
data from inscriptions, see S. K. Havanur, “Analysis of Inscriptional Data Through 
Computer,” JESI 14,1987,50-5; and Riccardo Garbini, “Software Development in 
Epigraphy: Some Preliminary Remarks,” JESI 19, 1993,63-79. Though potentially 
promising, such techniques have not yet been widely put into practice.) 


5.3 Authentication of Inscriptions 

J. F. Fleet, “Spurious Indian Records,” IA 30, 1901, 201-23; D. C. Sircar, “Spurious 
Epigraphs,” SIE 435-9 (Appendix I). 

In examining a new inscription, an editor should always consider the possibility that 
it may be spurious; for forgeries and other spurious texts, 14 both ancient and mod¬ 
em, are not at all rare among Indian inscriptions, especially copper plate charters. 
References to forged inscriptions occur both in inscriptions themselves (as discussed 
later in this section) and in Sanskrit literature. Various law books, such as the Manu- 
smrti (9.232) and Visnu-smrti (5.9) prescribe the death penalty for “forgers of royal 
orders” (kiitasasanakartrms ca raja hanyad, Visnu); here sasana refers to copper 
plates as well as to ordinary documents. 15 

Modem forgeries are occasionally produced for motives of financial profit; Sircar 
(SIE 436-9) notes some recent cases of forged Asokan and KharosthI inscriptions in 
India, and other forgeries of KharosthI inscriptions have been produced in Pakistan. 
In the nineteenth century, too, several forgeries were exposed, intended either as 
historical hoaxes (Fleet, 203 and 208) or, like most of the ancient forgeries, to sup¬ 
port fraudulent claims to ownership of land. 16 

Much more common are the ancient forgeries, of which the great majority are 
copper plates. This is hardly surprising in view of their function as land deeds and of 

13. See Gift Siromoney, “Computer Techniques of Image Enhancement in the Study of a Pallava 
Grantha Inscription,” Studies in Indian Epigraphy [= JESI] 2, 1976, 55—8; and Gift Siromoney, R. Chan- 
drasekaran, and M. Chandrasekaran, “Machine Recognition of an Ancient Tamil Script of the Chola 
Period,” JESI 6, 1979, 18-9. 

14. The term “spurious” refers both to inscriptions which were copied or reproduced for more or 
less innocent motives and to outright forgeries. 

15. Nandapandita on Visnu 5.9; P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasdstra vol. 2, pt. 2, 867. 

16. E.g., El 6, 1900-1, 58; El 9, 1907-8, 294-5. 
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the relative ease with which they could be forged (Fleet, 211-2). Dozens of cases of 
forged, spurious, or altered copper plate inscriptions have been authoritatively iden¬ 
tified; Fleet’s list (214-23) contains fifty-nine instances, and many more could now 
be added. Such spurious documents are most common in southern India, especially 
in southern Karnataka (Fleet 212; Sircar 435). Copper plates of certain southern 
dynasties, particularly the Calukyas, Western Garigas, and the Vijayanagara kings 
were particularly subject to forgery. Although most of the spurious inscriptions come 
from the medieval period, earlier examples are also known. The Rawal KharosthI 
inscription is, according to Konow’s interpretation (CII 2.2, 162), a well-intentioned 
if incompetent copy of an authentic inscription from Shakardarra (CII 2.1, 159-60). 
Two copper plate inscriptions from Nalanda and Gaya (SI 1.270-4), purporting to 
belong to the reign of Samudragupta (fourth century a.d.), are generally regarded as 
forgeries made in later centuries to replace the lost authentic originals. 

The claims to proprietorship of land which motivated most forgeries may have 
been in some cases entirely fraudulent, but more often the spurious documents were 
probably drawn up in order to replace originals that had been lost, destroyed, or sto¬ 
len. Of the former type we have interesting testimony in the TaracandT rock inscrip¬ 
tion of a.d. 1169 (El 34, 23-7), whose purpose is to declare null and void a spurious 
copper plate charter (kutamvram [sic]) issued by a servant of the Gahadavala king 
Vijayacandra, who had been bribed by the ever-greedy Brahmans (sarvvatha lampata 
ami dvijah) of Suvarnnahala. 17 Interestingly enough, the original forged charter re¬ 
ferred to in the TaracandT inscription was subsequently discovered and published 
(Sunahar grant, El 35, 153-8; see also SIE 435). Like many of its kind, it proved to 
be a rather crude forgery whose blatant grammatical and graphic incompetence make 
it no surprise that it was exposed within three years of its production. 

The practice of manufacturing new grants as substitutes for lost originals is at¬ 
tested by authorized reissues of original copper plate charters which had been lost 
(usually by fire). One example is the Nidhanpur plates (El 12, 65-79), which con¬ 
clude with a verse certifying the new document as an officially authorized replace¬ 
ment. 18 Similarly, the Kurud plates (El 31, 263-8) were duly issued to replace an 
original written on palm leaves ( tala-patra-sasana 1. 6) which was destroyed in a 
house fire. More commonly, however, the replacement grants are more or less ama¬ 
teurish imitations by the owners themselves attempting, often with little success, to 
duplicate the language and script of the original. There are also a fair number of in¬ 
stances in which genuine documents have been altered, often in a shockingly clumsy 
manner, in order to change the terms of the grant. In the Paithan plates, for example 
(El 3,103-13), the names of the donees have been altered and their number reduced 
from seven to four (11.47-54). In the Samangad plates (IA 11,108-15), the names of 
the granted village and the neighboring villages have been similarly altered (see 112 
n. 14). 


17. Note also the case of the Madhuban copper plate of Harsa (El I, 67-75), which was issued to 
supersede a spurious grant (1. 10, kutasasanena bhuktaka iti vicarya yatas tacchasanam bhanktva . . .). 

18. Sasancidahad arvdg abhinavalikhitani bhinnarupani / tebhyo a[sic]ksardni yasmat tasmdn 
naitani kutani H (“Because after the burning of the plates, these newly written letters are of different 
form [from those of the previous inscription], they are not forged” [Bhattacharya’s translation]). 
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Spurious grants can usually be detected by the presence of various kinds of anoma¬ 
lies and anachronisms: paleographic and orthographic, linguistic and stylistic, his¬ 
torical, or calendrical (Fleet, 202-3 and 209-11). The most obvious mark of a spu¬ 
rious record is paleographic characteristics which are incompatible with the ostensible 
date of the record. Although paleographic dating is far from a precise technique (see 
5.4.1), in many cases the script is so obviously inappropriate as to raise serious doubts, 
as in the case of a Western Gariga charter from Tanjavur (Tanjore) dated Saka 169 = 
a.d. 248, whose script according to Fleet (El 3,161) belongs to the tenth century. In 
some cases the forger may attempt to imitate archaic script forms, but such efforts 
are usually fairly transparent. Gross incompetence in orthography (though it some¬ 
times appears in legitimate records) may also be an indication of spuriousness, as in 
the case of the forged Sunahar grant of Vijayacandra discussed previously, whose 
orthography is so poor as to render it nearly incomprehensible in places (El 35,153-4). 

Anachronistic linguistic usages or a gross lack of control of the language of the 
document, as in the aforementioned Sunahar grant, may also be grounds for suspi¬ 
cion (Fleet, 203), as are peculiarities or inconsistencies of style, such as the use of 
titles which are inappropriate or unfamiliar for a given ruler, for example, the title 
paramabhagavata applied to Samudragupta in the Nalanda plate (SI 1.270 n. 4). 
Syntactic inconsistencies which may indicate the copying of passages from other texts 
are likewise suspicious; for instance, in the same record, the titles of Samudragupta 
are given in the genitive while his name is in the nominative (SI 1.270 n. 3), suggest¬ 
ing that the epithets had been copied onto the spurious grant from a record of one of 
Samudragupta’s successors. 

Historical anomalies may be so blatant as to prove an inscription to be a forgery, 
as in the case of four grants purporting to be issued by the legendary king Janamejaya 
(Fleet, 206 and 219-21). Historical fabrications were, of course, not always so clumsy, 
but more subtle efforts may also be exposed when, for instance, they provide incor¬ 
rect or impossible dates for known historical figures. 

Details of the dating often provide the most reliable grounds for doubting the 
authenticity of an inscription. Besides historically inadmissible dates of the types 
already mentioned, weekdays or astronomical data such as eclipses which prove in¬ 
correct when checked by calculation are the commonest reason for such suspicions. 
The incorrect or anachronistic use of particular eras or dating systems similarly pro¬ 
vides a clue to a spurious document (see 5.4.3.2). 

It should be stressed, however, that no one of these defects necessarily proves in 
and of itself that an inscription is spurious. A date which cannot be verified by cal¬ 
culation is not necessarily unauthentic, as the many varieties and complexities of 
Indian calendrical reckoning frequently cause unaccountable irregularities; or the 
irregularity may be simply due to innocent errors in calculation by the original fram¬ 
ers of the document (see SIE 226-8, and section 5.4.3.2). 19 It is only when a combi¬ 
nation of these suspicious characteristics is present, or when one or more of them are 


19. Conversely, a verifiable date does not necessarily prove that an inscription is genuine, since 
a correct date from an authentic document may be copied into a forgery; or even, conceivably, the forgers 
might have gone to the trouble of calculating the correct date. For examples of spurious inscriptions 
with regular dates, see Kielhorn, IA 24, 1895, 9-10 (= KS II.687-8). 
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found in blatant form, that an editor can confidently dismiss an inscription as spuri¬ 
ous. Thus, while many cases of spurious inscriptions are definite or at least can be 
established beyond reasonable doubt, there are quite a few records whose authentic¬ 
ity remains a matter of controversy. This tends to be the case particularly among 
inscriptions of those dynasties for which several definite cases of forgery have been 
established, thus casting suspicion on other records of the same dynasty. The copper 
plates of the Western Garigas provide a striking example. They were in years past 
the subject of a heated controversy between Fleet, who considered many of them 
forgeries, and Lewis Rice, who maintained their authenticity; and while it is now 
beyond question that Fleet was correct that at least some of them were spurious, 
K. V. Ramesh warns in his recent edition of the Western Gariga inscriptions that Fleet 
“was too drastic in condemning outright most of them as forgeries or spurious,” and 
opines that the final decision in some cases may have to be a matter of “intuitive 
feeling.” 20 

It should be kept in mind, finally, that spurious inscriptions are not necessarily 
devoid of historical value or interest. Since most of them are genuinely ancient (if 
not as ancient as they claim to be), they may well contain at least partially valid his¬ 
torical information especially when, as is often the case, they are more or less faith¬ 
ful (if incompetent) attempts at reproducing a valid original. For example, the dates 
5 and 9 given in the spurious copper plates of Samudragupta are taken by some his¬ 
torians as indicating that he, and not Candragupta I, was the founder of the Gupta era 
(SI 270-1 n. 4; cf. 5.5.1.6). Moreover, even if the dates of the inscriptions themselves 
cannot be trusted, the historical material presented in them by way of genealogical 
and eulogistic preamble is usually unaltered from the original; in Fleet’s words, 
“[T]here are... no general grounds for assuming any deliberate falsification of such 
items of real history” (206). For these reasons, then, spurious ancient inscriptions— 
as opposed to modem forgeries—are normally felt to be legitimate objects of schol¬ 
arly study and worthy of publication in the usual channels (with, of course, due at¬ 
tention being called to their spuriousness). 


5.4 Dating of Inscriptions 

5.4.1 Undated or inadequately dated inscriptions; 
paleographic dating and problems thereof 

K. V. Ramesh, “The [F*]utility and (F)utility of Palaeography in Dating Undated In¬ 
scriptions,” Studies in Indian Epigraphy [=JESI] 3,156-62; RIE 51-62 (ch. V: “Scriptal 
Ramifications and Palaeographical Dating of Undated Inscriptions,” a revised and 
expanded version of the preceding). 

In the cases—all too frequent, especially among earlier inscriptions—where a record 
has no explicit date, or only a date whose absolute value cannot be definitely as¬ 
certained, epigraphists must resort to estimating the date on the basis of paleographic 
analysis by comparing the script of the undated record with specimens of similar 
scripts from other dated or datable inscriptions. Because this method is inherently 


20. Inscriptions of the Western Gang as, xix n. 1. 
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imprecise, paleographic dating should in general be treated as a last resort. Other 
dating techniques, such as historical analysis based on references to persons or 
events of known date, or chronological analysis based on linguistic or archaeological 
data, may supersede or be used in conjunction with paleographic estimates. But 
the fact remains that, since so many inscriptions are undated or inadequately dated, 
paleographic dating, imperfect as it may be, must be employed in a great many 
cases. 

The inherent imprecision of this method alluded to earlier is due mainly to the 
variability in writing styles and forms at any given place and time in history. Though 
it is true that in the long run scripts, like languages, follow more or less consistent 
courses of development, this does not mean that at any given time and place one and 
only one form of a script is in use. On the contrary, there will always be a variety of 
script forms for different contexts and purposes in simultaneous use in any particu¬ 
lar place; and the stage and pace of development will by no means always be the 
same in different, even adjoining regions. Individual and idiosyncratic variations must 
also be kept in mind; for example, in the past, as in modem times, an older person 
tended to write in a more old-fashioned style than a younger contemporary. 21 But 
despite these and other limiting factors, it has often been the practice to assign 
relatively precise dates to undated inscriptions on the basis of simple paleographic 
comparisons, which are sometimes chosen arbitrarily and evaluated in a superficial 
manner. 

Given the relatively undeveloped state of comparative paleography in India, 
as well as the inherent limitations of the method, it will not be surprising that the 
results obtained are often unsatisfactory. Any number of instances could be cited 
where widely varying dates have been proposed by reputable scholars for the same 
inscription. For instance, the undated Vo-canh inscription, the earliest Sanskrit in¬ 
scription from Southeast Asia (see 4.3.7.8), has been dated on paleographic grounds 
to anywhere from the third to the fifth century a.d . 22 The situation is hardly any 
better in the case of inscriptions with dates in regnal years of unknown rulers or in 
unspecified eras. The year 30 of an unspecified era in the MundesvarT inscription 
of the time of Udayasena, for example, was attributed by R. D. Banerji (El 9, 285 
and 290) to the Harsa era, equivalent to a.d. 635, while N. G. Majumdar (IA 49, 
25) assigned it to the Gupta era and dated the inscription to a.d. 348-49. 23 Ramesh 
(RIE 55-7) cites several other cases where dates for a given inscription arrived at 
by paleographic estimate vary by two centuries or more. The problem is particu¬ 
larly acute in connection with the dating of the earliest inscriptions (other than those 
of Asoka), where, due to the paucity and brevity of the materials, all undated, it is 
all but impossible to establish a convincing relative, let alone absolute, sequence 
for paleographic dating. Moreover, given the inherent flexibility of paleographic 
dating, there is often a temptation (not always resisted) to manipulate it in order to 

21. Cf. Woodhead, The Study of Greek Inscriptions, 29 and 62-3. The limitations of paleographic 
dating are by no means peculiar to India but rather constitute a general principle of paleographic studies. 

22. See 4.3.7.8 and references given there in n. 117; see esp. Kamaleshwar Bhattacharya, Artibus 
Asiae 24, 1961, 219-24. 

23. See also more recently G. S. Gai in IEBHA 129-31, who would place the inscription in the 
early to middle sixth century. 
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confirm a preconceived notion of an inscription’s date or to prove some historical 
argument (cf. RIE 55). 

The dating of inscriptions by paleographic estimate alone is thus an approximate 
method at best, even as carried out by reputed experts in the field. In recent years a 
few scholars, notably Ramesh and A. H. Dani in his Indian Palaeography, have at¬ 
tempted to refine our knowledge of the regional, local, and stylistic subvarieties of 
the various Indian scripts. Ramesh has emphasized the importance of distinguishing 
“settled and stylized ‘urban’ writing” from “‘rural’ or rustic paleography” (RIE 58-9; 
cf. JESI3,157-61). Inscriptions in the latter style, according to Ramesh, tend to appear 
to be later in date than contemporary records in more formal writing. 24 He therefore 
concludes (RIE 62; cf. JESI 3, 161-2) that in estimating the date of an inscription on 
paleographic grounds one must take into consideration first of all the nature of the 
writing, whether “urban” or “rural,” and make suitable adjustments; and second, 
one must also keep in mind considerations of “dynastic, regional or religious influ¬ 
ence” on the relative speed or conservatism in paleographic developments. Finally, 
he declares, “Where palaeography is the lone consideration in suggesting a date for 
an early inscription which contains no other sort of supplementary internal evidence, 
the suggested date must always be taken to represent the date so suggested + or -100 
years” (ibid.) The examples cited above of widely differing dates for particular in¬ 
scriptions would seem to confirm this rule, since the estimates tend to vary over a 
range of roughly two hundred years. 

Dani, too, has emphasized the limitations of paleographic dating, warning against 
the common practice of relying on one or a few “test letters” for paleographic dating, 
since “we must allow a margin for the transition period in which the new and old forms 
were used simultaneously” (DIP, 132). Paleographic dating “can never supply infal¬ 
lible dates” (ix); “this is too much to expect from palaeography” (11). 

Thus while it is true that in certain cases, where a relatively large and cohesive 
body of securely dated material is available for comparison, a somewhat higher level 
of precision may be attainable, as a general rule of thumb it would be wise to adopt 
Ramesh’s principle of plus or minus one hundred years for the range of accuracy of 
paleographic dating. In the past many epigraphists have paleographically dated in¬ 
scriptions to a range as short as a quarter of a century, but such precise claims should 
not be uncritically accepted. 


5.4.2 Dated inscriptions 

Inscriptions may be dated in any number of ways, ranging from a simple year date 
(regnal or era) to detailed specifications of the year, month, tithi (lunar day), week¬ 
day, and/or other calendrical and astronomical data. From the point of view of epi- 
graphic methodology, it is convenient to discuss the systems of year dating and those 
of more specific dates separately. 


24. Chronological illusions created by differences between formal and informal styles are also by 
no means peculiar to India; see Woodhead, The Study of Greek Inscriptions, 64. 
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5.4.2.1 Year dates 

5.4.2.1.1 Regnal years The practice of dating records in the regnal years 25 of a king, 
as opposed to years of a continuous era, was widespread in early centuries through¬ 
out India, beginning with the inscriptions of Asoka. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era several dynasties such as the Satavahanas, Iksvakus, and Vakatakas 
continued to record only regnal years in their inscriptions, and in the medieval pe¬ 
riod the Palas and some other eastern dynasties and the Pallavas, Colas, and Pandyas 
in the south still used regnal years exclusively or primarily. 

A typical simple formulation of a regnal year date would contain the ruler’s name 
and titles in the genitive case with a word for ‘year’ in the locative, such as samvatsare 
(often abbreviated samvat or sam) or less commonly varse (or their Prakrit equiva¬ 
lents), plus the date in words, numerical figures, or both; for example, udakasa 
dasama-savachare, “in the tenth year of Udaka,” in the Pabhosa cave inscription (SI 
I.95-7). 26 More elaborate formulae, particularly in Sanskrit verse inscriptions, may 
involve other constructions such as the locative absolute, as in the Eran boar inscrip¬ 
tion of Toramana (SI 1.420-2): varse prathame prthivim prthukirttau prthudyutau / 
maharajadhiraja-srl-Toramane prasasati. .. (“While the Great King of Kings, the 
Illustrious Toramana of vast fame and glory was ruling the Earth, in (his) first 
year ...”). Further details of the date such as month, tithi, weekday, and so on, may 
or may not be included with the regnal year (see 5.4.2.2). 27 

Unless, as is occasionally the case, such regnal dates are accompanied by a sec¬ 
ond date in an established era, they do not by themselves provide an absolute date 
for the record. Such regnally dated inscriptions must therefore be subjected to the 
same techniques of dating by paleographic or other methods as are applied to un¬ 
dated inscriptions. It is often possible, however, to establish approximate or occa¬ 
sionally even exact values for such dates by means of historical synchronizations for 
the rulers concerned. Thus in the case of the regnally dated Asokan inscriptions, rea- 


25. The precise calendrical significance of a “regnal year” is not always completely clear. That is 
to say, we do not always know on exactly what date or occasion (accession to the throne, formal coro¬ 
nation, etc.) the regnal year began, and how this regnal year was correlated with the current calendrical 
year. In some cases, this seems to have produced calendrical complications; see, e.g., the cases noted 
in “Regnal Years” (IA 39, 1910, 217-24), and below in connection with the Calukya-Vikrama era 
(5.5.1.13). 

26. Unusual types of early regnal dates include the Bharhut pillar inscription (CII 2.2,11-12) dated 
only “during the reign of the Surigas” ( suganam raje) without a specific year, and the Hathlgumpha 
inscription (SI 1.213-21) which chronicles the king’s reign year by year (padhame vase . . . dative ca 
vase . . . tatiye puna vase . .., etc.). 

27. Some medieval and later records from Orissa recorded regnal years counted according to the 
atika system in which the first year and all years whose unit figure is 6 or 0, except for 10, are skipped 
over (i.e., the years 1, 6, 16, 20, 26, etc.); see IA 19, 1890, 255-6, and Monmohan Chakravarti, JASB 
72, part 1, 1903, 100. Thus, e.g., a period enumerated as twenty-five regnal years according to the atika 
system corresponds to only twenty-one normal years (El 28, 1949—50, 242). There were evidently sev¬ 
eral variations of this system, which is sometimes said to be based on a sixty-year cycle; see further 
G. Ramadas, JBORS 17, 1931, 179-80; R. Subrahmanyam, Inscriptions of the Suryavams'i Gajapatis 
of Orissa, xxxi-ii; and A. K. Bhattacharyya, A Corpus of Dedicatory Inscriptions from Temples of West 
Bengal, Appendix B, 190-1. 
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sonably accurate absolute dates have been established by the synchronization of 
Asoka’s regnal years with the contemporary Greek kings to whom he refers in his 
rock edict XIII (see 4.3.1.1 and 7.1.1.1). Among the regnally dated inscriptions of 
various dynasties of the early Christian era and later, we often have a fair number of 
records of successive rulers on the basis of which a dynastic succession list can be 
drawn up. The relative chronology of the dynasty can then often be correlated with 
known absolute dates; thus the regnal dates of the Vakatakas can be established with 
fair precision on the basis of their relations with the Guptas, and the Palas can be 
approximately dated by their interactions with the Gurjara-Pratlharas and Rastrakutas. 
(In each of these cases, of course, the latter-mentioned dynasty dated its records in 
known historical eras.) Even where such historical synchronizations are not avail¬ 
able, paleographic dating may be applied as a supplementary technique, and when 
we have a sequence of regnally dated records of a particular dynasty this method is 
considerably more reliable than when applied to a single record or a few isolated 
records. 

In this way, regnally dated inscriptions can often be ascribed absolute dates with 
relative precision, at least as compared to undated inscriptions. The chronological 
reconstruction of a dynasty from regnally dated records is of course still only ap¬ 
proximative, as the period of reign for each king can be given only as a minimum, 
based on the highest regnal date preserved for him in known inscriptions; the actual 
time of his rule, assumed to be as great as, or more likely greater than, this figure, 
can only be estimated (cf. 7.1.1.1). 

5.4.2.1.2 Years of an era. Beginning in the first century b.c. some inscriptions 
were dated in continuous eras. 28 This system gradually became more prevalent and 
was the standard practice in most regions by the early centuries of the medieval 
era. These continuous or historical eras evidently arose as continuations or exten¬ 
sions of a regnal reckoning of a given king by his successors, who instead of be¬ 
ginning a new reckoning commencing from their own accessions continued count¬ 
ing years from the previous king’s dates (SIE 242-3). This development is explicitly 
indicated in the Mathura pillar inscription (SI 1.277-9) dated in the fifth regnal year 
of Candragupta II (. . . srTcandraguptasyavija(*ya)-rajya-samvatsa(*re)pamcame 
5) and in the sixty-first year of the “continued reckoning” ( kdldnuvarttamdna- 
samvatsare ekasasthe [sic] 60 1), that is, of the Gupta era (5.5.1.6). 29 Such an ex¬ 
tended regnal-year system would then become a dynastic reckoning, and this in 
turn would often continue in use, sometimes with a change of name, long after the 
founding dynasty had fallen. 30 


28. Systems of continuous historical reckoning seem not to have been an indigenous Indian no¬ 
tion, as the earliest genuine historical eras were founded by foreign rulers. But once established, such 
systems were initiated by many later dynasties of Indian origin (SIE 235-50). 

29. Cf. also a similar dating formula in a newly discovered inscription of [Gupta] year 121 from 
Mathura (Govindnagar): samvatsarasate ekavimsottarasate [sic] 100201 kalanuvarttamanasamvatsare 
. . . (El 40, 1973-74, 20-2). 

30. See the various examples discussed in section 5.5, particularly the Vikrama and Saka eras 
(5.5.1.3 and 5.5.1.4). 
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The name of the era is often but by no means always explicitly noted. In the early 
dates of a given era, the name was often omitted, it being understood that the date 
referred to the currently ruling king or dynasty. In later centuries, too, the name of 
the era was frequently left out, presumably since the prevalent era at a given time or 
place was a matter of common knowledge. But as noted earlier (5.4.1), unspecified 
eras can present serious problems for the modem interpreter. 

The date of an era may be given in numerical figures, words, or both. In verse 
inscriptions, especially from later centuries, it was a common practice to give the 
date in the form of a chronogram ( bhutasamkhya ), with the digits expressed by words 
for items associated with particular numbers. The suggested numbers are to be read 
in reverse order 31 (according to the principle ankanam vamato gatih, “numerals run 
leftward”) with an understood place value notation; that is to say, the first word in 
the chronogram gives the units digit, the second the tens, and so forth. For example, 
in an inscription from Kalna, the date is given by the chronogram vana-vyoma- 
dharadhar-endu-ganite sake , “In the Saka year enumerated by the arrows [5], the 
sky [0], mountains [7], and the moon f 1],” that is, in Saka 1705 = a.d. 1783. Lists of 
the words used with numerical significance are to be found in SIE 230-3, Kane, 
History of Dharmasastra vol. 5 pt.l, 701-3, and BIP 84-6. 32 

Combinations of regnal and era years are not uncommon. An important early 
instance is the Takht-i-bahT inscription of the time of Gondophemes (SI 1.125-6), 
dated in his regnal year (vasa) 26 and the year 103 of an unspecified era ( sambatsarae ), 
presumably the Azes/Vikrama. Such combined dates can be of great historical value 
in establishing absolute chronologies. 

Inscriptions dated in two or more different eras are also common, especially among 
later inscriptions. Such dates include combinations of historical eras such as the 
Vikrama and Saka; 33 of historical and astronomical eras, as in the Aihole inscription 
(SI 11.443-50) dated in Kaliyuga era 3735 and Saka 556 = a.d. 634/35; or of histori¬ 
cal and cyclical years, as in the inscriptions of the Parivrajaka kings (CII 3,93-116) 
dated in the Gupta era and in the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter (5.5.2.2). The sixty- 
year cycle of Jupiter (5.5.2.3) is very frequently combined with the Saka era dates in 
inscriptions of southern dynasties; see Kielhom, IA 25,1896,268-70 = KS 11.729-31. 
An exceptional case of multiple dating is the Veraval stone inscription (SI 11.402—8) 
dated in four eras, the Hijrl (Islamic era), Vikrama, ValabhT, and Simha. 

For information on these and other eras used in Indie inscriptions, see sec¬ 
tion 5.5. 

31. Occasionally, however, chronograms are intended to be read in normal order; see, e.g., El 34, 
1960-61, 178. 

32. In some later southern Indian inscriptions, chronograms were composed according to the 
katapayadi system, in which the consonants ka to na had the numerical values 1 to 0 (ka = 1, kha = 2, 

. . . jh = 9, ha - 0), ta through na again 1 to 0, pa through ma 1 to 5, and ya through ha 1 to 8 (some¬ 
times also la = 9); see BIP 86-7, SIE 222 and 234, and BPLM 123). Such katapayadi chronograms 
follow the usual right-to-left principle; vowels have no value, and only the last consonant in a con¬ 
junct is counted. Thus, e.g., Salivahasake . . . dasavandya-mite in the Honnehalli inscription (El 34, 
205-6) represents Saka 1478 (ya = 1, va = 4, sa — 7, and da = 8. For other examples, see El 3, 1894—95, 
38, 11. 40-41; El 4, 1896-97, 203-1, etc. 

33. For examples, see Kielhom, IA 20, 1891, 410 = KS 11.608. 
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5.4.2.2 Specific dates 

Beginning in the last two centuries b.c., the practice of recording dates by the day as 
well as year gradually came into use. The earliest examples, mostly in inscriptions 
of Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian kings, usually give a (regnal) year, month, and day 
of the month. 34 The Shinkot reliquary inscriptions of the time of Menander and 
Vijayamitra (SI 1.105,1. 2), for example, contain the date vasaye pamcamaye 4 1 
vesrakhasa masasa divasa pamcavisraye, “In the fifth (5) [regnal] year [of 
Vijayamitra], twenty-fifth day of the month Vaisakha.” Several inscriptions from this 
period use Macedonian rather than Indian months; the Sui Vihar inscription of the 
eleventh year of Kaniska, for example (SI 1.139,1. 1), is dated on the twenty-eighth 
day of daisimka masa, that is, of Daisios. 35 

Some inscriptions of the first to fifth centuries a.d., mostly Saka and Kusana in¬ 
scriptions in Brahml from the Mathura region, are dated in year (regnal or era), sea¬ 
son ( grisma , varsa, or hemanta), number of the month in the season, and day of the 
month. For instance, the Mathura Jaina image inscription of the time of Huviska (SI 
1.155-6) is dated savasare 40 4 ... grsyamasa [= grismamasa] 3 divasa 2, “In the 
year 44, month 3 of summer, day 2.” Pingree describes this system as “an amalgam¬ 
ation of the Indian tradition of three seasons (rtus) ... with the northwestern tradi¬ 
tion of counting twenty-nine or thirty days in each month” (op. cit., 357). 36 

Inscriptions of approximately the same period from the Deccan, the south, and 
the northeast are usually dated by year, season, number of the lunar fortnight (paksa) 
[rather than month] within the season, and day of the fortnight. For example, the Karle 
cave inscription of the Satavahana king Vasisthlputra Pulumavi (SI 1.210) is dated 
savachare catuvise 20 4 hemamtana pakhe tatiye 3 divase bitiye 2, “In the twenty- 
fourth (24) [regnal] year, the third (3) fortnight of winter, the second (2) day.” Dates 
of this type are common among inscriptions of the Satavahanas and Iksvakus in the 
Deccan as well as among northern kingdoms such as Maghas of KausambI and the 
kings of Bandhogarh (Pingree, op. cit., 358). 

The classical dating system, with the year, month, fortnight of the lunar 37 month 
(paksa), and lunar day ( tithi) 3S of the fortnight, 39 first appears sporadically in in¬ 
scriptions of the early centuries a.d., mainly those of the Western Ksatrapas. For 
example, the Gunda inscription (SI 1.181-2) is dated varse triyuttarasate [jtc] 100 3 
vaisakhasuddhe pamcama . .. tithau, “in the year one hundred and three (103), in 
the bright (fortnight) of Vaisakha, on the fifth tit hi.” This system gradually spread. 


34. Occasional examples of this dating system are found as late as the Gupta period; see David 
Pingree, “A Note on the Calendars Used in Early Indian Inscriptions,” JAOS 102, 1982, 355-9 (esp. 
357). 

35. See Pingree, op. cit., 355-6, for further details and examples. 

36. Cf. Sircar, SI 1.121 n. 3, characterizing this system as “a compromise between the Greek . , . 
and Indian . . . systems of dating,” and SIE 246. 

37. In later centuries in certain parts of India, mainly Bengal and the far south, the solar months 
(Mesa, Vrsabha, Mithuna, etc.) were sometimes cited instead of lunar months; see SIE 223 and 
A. Venkatasubbiah, Some $aka Dates in Inscriptions, 66-9. 

38. On the precise definition of tithi, sec the "Technical note on tithis” (5.4.3.3). 

39. Occasionally the day of the full month, undivided into fortnights, is given, either in place of 
or in addition to the tithi of the fortnight; see El 8, 1905-6, 289. 
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first through the Deccan and central India, and eventually throughout the subconti¬ 
nent; by the Gupta period it appears to have become more or less standard. 40 The 
Udayagiri inscription of the time of Candragupta II (SI 1.279), for instance, is dated 
samvatsare 80 2 asadhamasasukle[read -ai]kadasyam, “In the [Gupta] year 82, on 
the eleventh [tithi] of the bright [fortnight] of the month of Asadha.” 

To this basic information additional data of varying types and amounts may be 
added. The naksatra occupied by the moon is often noted in later inscriptions but 
also occurs as early as the second century in the Gunda inscription noted previously 
(rohini[sic]-naksatra-muhurtte). The weekday ( vara or vasara) is first clearly noted 41 
in the Eran inscription of the time of Budhagupta, [Gupta] 165 = a.d. 484 (SI 1.335, 
1. 3) in the phrase suraguror ddivase, “on Thursday.” In subsequent centuries the 
citation of the weekday becomes more or less standard. (This practice is important 
in that it permits the verification of dates in later inscriptions; see 5.4.3.2.) 

Other types of calendrical and astronomical details sometimes added to dates of 
inscriptions of the Gupta period and later, especially in connection with dates in the 
Saka era, 42 include the yoga (period in which the combined longitudinal motion of 
the sun and moon equals one naksatra or 13° 20'), karana (half -tithi), and lagna 
(zodiacal sign rising). 43 Sometimes still further data such as the season (rtu), rasi 
(sun’s zodiacal sign), half-year ( ayana , i ,e.,daksinayana or uttarayana/udagayana), 
and time of day in ghatikas (“hours” of forty-eight minutes) are provided. Special 
astronomical circumstances such as the sun’s entry into zodiacal signs ( samkranti! 
samkramana), especially the visuva{t)-samkranti or entries into the equinoctial signs 
and the daksindyana- and uttarayana-samkranti or entries into the solstitial signs, 
may also be mentioned. Particularly common are references to solar or lunar eclipses 
(, grahana , uparaga ), since these were considered especially auspicious times for the 
granting of gifts. 44 Citations of eclipses are useful for verifying dates, since their 
occurrences can be readily checked in various standard reference sources such as 
Th. Ritter von Oppolzer’s Canon der Finsternisse . 45 

A typical example of a complex date from a late inscription is that of the Ajmer 
slab inscription containing the Harakeli-nataka (IA 20, 212), reading samvat 1210 
marga-sudi 5 aditya-dine sravana-naksatre inakarasthe candre harsana-yoge balava- 
karane, “In the [Vikrama] year 1210, the bright [fortnight of] Marga[slrsa], [tithi] 5, 
Sunday, in the naksatra Sravana, with the moon in Makara, the yoga Harsana, and 
karana Balava.” 46 


40. Details in Pingree, op. cit., 359. 

41. But see also SIE 219 n. 2. 

42. Kielhom, IA 20, 1891, 412 = KS 1.610. 

43. See Fleet, IA 18, 1889, 162 n. 1. 

44. F. Kielhom, “Die Sonnen- und Mondfinsternisse in den Daten Indischer Inschriften,” Nach- 
richten von der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1896, 
59-75 = KS 11.826-42. See also Venkatasubbiah, Some &aka Dates, 19-27. 

45. Wien: Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1887. English translation, Canon of Eclipses, 
by Owen Gingerich (New York: Dover, 1962). 

46. For an even more elaborate date, including specific times of day, see the Burhanpur mosque 
inscription (Appendix, no. 14), 11. 5-6. In the case of such precise dates, the day and time cited in the 
inscription is presumably that of the ceremonial performance of the gift, foundation, etc,, commemo¬ 
rated in the inscription, rather than that of the actual incision of the inscription itself. 
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Various abbreviations were often employed in the notation of dates. The seasons 
(in the older dating systems) were often abbreviated as he or hema, va or va, and gri 
or gl for hemanta, varsa, and grisma (or their Prakrit equivalents), respectively. The 
days of the bright (suklalsuddhalsita) and dark (krsna/bahula/asita) fortnights are 
commonly abbreviated as sudi or sudi (= sukla-divase etc.) and badi/vadi (= bahula- 
divase etc.) or vadya , 47 respectively. (For further examples of abbreviations, see 
BPLM 160 n. 5 and SIE 220.) 

In many inscriptions a formulaic phrase such as etasyam purvayam, “At this afore¬ 
mentioned [time ( velayam ), or lunar day (tithau)],” asyam samvatsara-masa-divasa- 
purvayam, “On this aforementioned year, month, and day,” or the like, would be added 
after the date by way of introducing the body of the document. 48 

5.4.3 Conversion and verification of inscriptional dates 

H. Jacobi, “The Computation of Hindu Dates in Inscriptions, &c.,” El 1, 1892,403-60; 

Jacobi, “Tables for Calculating Hindu Dates in True Local Time,” El 2, 1894,487-98; 

R. Sewell and S. B. Dikshit, The Indian Calendar, Sewell, Indian Chronography, 

Sewell, The Siddhantas and the Indian Calendar, L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, Indian 

Chronology, Swamikannu Pillai, An Indian Ephemeris, a.d. 700 to a.d. 1799; V. B. 

Ketkar, Indian and Foreign Chronology. 


5.4.3.1 Conversion of years of Indian eras into dates of the Christian era 

Years in Indian eras can be roughly converted to the corresponding years of the 
European calendar by adding or subtracting an appropriate conversion factor based 
on the epoch of the particular Indian era in question. 49 But this must be done with 
caution, as there are at least three possible equivalents for any one year of an Indian 
era, depending on (1) the month of the date (since the Indian years do not begin at 
the same time as European years) and (2) whether the Indian year is reckoned as 
expired ( atlta , gata) or current ( vartamana ). 50 For example, a date with the year Saka 
780 may correspond to a date in a.d. 857 or 858, depending on the month, if it is a 
current year, or in a.d. 858 or 859 if it is expired. In each case, the earlier a.d. date 
will correspond to dates in approximately the first nine and a half months of the In¬ 
dian year (assuming that the year in question begins with Caitra = March/April), 51 
and the latter to the last two and a half months. Thus the precise b.c./a.d. equivalent 


47. The precise meaning of this latter abbreviation is uncertain; see Kane, History of Dharmasastra 
vol. 5, pt. 1, 670. 

48. For further details, see SIE 219 n. 3. 

49. A convenient table for rough conversion of years is given in A. L. Basham’s The Wonder That 
Was India (New York: Grove Press, 1959), 495. For more detailed information, see Ketkar. Indian and 
Foreign Chronology, 18-19 and 211 (table 38). 

50. In general, expired years (i.e., those counted by the last complete year) are more common in 
Indian dates than current years (those counted by the year in progress, as in modern a.d. years), so that 
when there is no means of checking it is usually assumed that an unspecified year is expired. But usage 
in this regard is by no means consistent, even in the same era, and an effort should always be made to 
establish which type of year is being cited. 

51. On this point see section 5.4.3.2. 
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of an Indian year can be determined only if the nature of the year (current or ex¬ 
pired) is known and the month is provided. Further complications arise in certain 
cases, for instance, in connection with eras such as the Kalacuri-Cedi or Laksmanasena 
(5.5.1.5 and 5.5.1.15), whose precise epochs are uncertain or variable. 


5.4.3.2 Conversion and verification of specific dates 

The determination of correspondences for specific dates involves complex calcu¬ 
lations for which several methods are available, for example, those given by Jacobi 
in El I, 406-8 and by S. B. Dikshit in CII 3, intro., Appendix II, 145-59. 52 But as 
a matter of convenience, the usual practice is to consult the tables provided in 
Swamikannu Pillai’s Indian Ephemeris, providing equivalents in the European 
calendar for dates in the more common Indian eras which are adequate for general 
or preliminary purposes. But due to the complexities of Indian calendrical reckon¬ 
ing, they should not be treated as conclusive. 53 

It is therefore always desirable to verify an inscriptional date whenever sufficient 
data (at a minimum, year, month, tit hi. and weekday) are provided; that is to say, the 
data should be checked and if necessary calculated to confirm (or deny) that the given 
weekday (or eclipse, samkranti, etc.) did in fact fall on the specified date, thereby 
confirming (or denying) the tentative European equivalent for the date in question. 
The verification of a weekday and/or of other astronomical and calendrical specifi¬ 
cations such as eclipses, samkranti, naksatra.yoga, cyclical year of Jupiter (see 5.5.2.2 
and 5.5.2.3), and so on involves complex calculations requiring specialized knowl¬ 
edge of astronomical systems, which are facilitated by the systems and tables pro¬ 
vided by Jacobi (El 1, 408-37) and the other sources listed at the beginning of sec¬ 
tion 5.4.3. 54 Such calculations, however, involve several variables and complicating 
factors which must be taken into consideration, and which are not always explicitly 
stated in the document itself. These include the era, which is often not specified; the 
nature of the years, whether expired or current, also frequently unspecified; 55 whether 
the year began in Caitra ( caitradi , the “northern” year) or Karttika ( karttikadi , the 
“southern” year), or occasionally in some other month such as Asadha or Sravana; 
and whether the months are counted as ending with the full moon (purnimanta , the 
“northern” system) or the new moon ( amanta , the “southern” system), 56 or whether 
they are solar rather than lunar months. 57 When any or all of this information is un- 


52. These systems yield the corresponding “English” or “old-style” date, i.e., the date according 
to the Julian calendar which was current in England until September 2, 1752. 

53. Mainly because Pillai’s dates are based on mean beginnings of tilhis, whereas the dates re¬ 
corded in inscriptions were based on the real local beginnings of tithis (see the “Technical note on tithis ," 
5.4.3.3). 

54. For examples of the full procedure for calculation of the Western equivalents of Indian dates, 
see Jacobi, 408-12. 

55. Or sometimes incorrectly specified; see Kielhom, IA 25, 1896, 266 = KS 11.727. 

56. Sec Jacobi, El 1, 406. 

57. See n. 37. According to Venkatasubbiah (Some §aka Dates in Inscriptions, 66-7), the names 
of the lunar months are sometimes applied to what are really solar months, and vice versa; such devia¬ 
tions can be determined only by calculation. 
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known or uncertain, multiple calculations must be made for each possibility before 
a final verdict is passed (Jacobi, 406). 

When, as is not infrequently the case, a date cannot be verified even when all 
such variables are taken into account, it may be labeled as irregular (Venkatasubbiah, 
x), and the precise European equivalent cannot be definitely determined. Such 
irregular dates are taken in some cases as an indication that the inscription bearing it 
is a spurious record or later forgery (see 5.3) in which the forger did not bother, or 
was unable, to correctly calculate the alleged date. However, it is important to keep 
in mind that an irregular date is not necessarily a spurious date. 58 It is a priori equally 
likely that an unverifiable date results from honest errors or inaccuracies at various 
points in the calculation and recording of the date (cf. SIE 227-8). 


5.4.3.3 Technical note on tithLv 

The dates in Indian inscriptions and other documents are given according to the “civil 
day,” that is, the normal solar day running from local sunrise to sunrise; but the number 
within the fortnight of the month which is assigned to the civil day on which the 
recorded transaction or dedication took place is actually the number of the true lunar 
tithi which was current at sunrise on that civil day. The tithi is strictly speaking an 
astronomically calculated “lunar day,” that is, the period, equal to one-thirtieth of a 
lunar month, in which the moon attains 12° of longitude of elongation from the sun. 
Such lunar days may begin at any time during the solar or civil day, and moreover 
do not correspond exactly in length to a solar day, being on the average slightly shorter. 
(One lunar month of 30 tithis equals slightly less than 29'/2 civil or solar days.) This 
system, which is intended to correlate as precisely as possible the solar and lunar 
cycles, necessitates various adjustments to accommodate the natural imbalances 
between these cycles. Thus, for instance, when it happens that a tithi begins shortly 
after sunrise on one day and ends before the next sunrise (i.e., before the beginning 
of the next civil day), the number of that tithi will be skipped, that is, not be attached 
to any civil day, and becomes an expunged lunar day or ksaya-tithi. Conversely, it 
can also happen that the same tithi is current at two successive sunrises, in which 
case the civil day beginning with the second sunrise will be numbered by the same 
tithi, as an intercalary day or adhika-tithi. (The system is analogous to that of inter¬ 
calary and expunged months ( adhika-masa or mala-masa and ksaya-mdsa), which 
are determined by passage[s] of the sun into a new zodiacal mansion during a lunar 
month.) These special features are occasionally alluded to in inscriptional dates, and 
must be taken into account in the calculations. 59 

This combined luni-solar calendrical system may give rise to several uncertain¬ 
ties and variations. For when a true tithi begins at or very near sunrise on a given 
civil day, the date assigned to that civil day will depend on the precise calculation of 
the moment of the tithi’ s commencement. This calculation may vary significantly 
depending on which of the five traditional astronomical systems or paksas ( Brahma- 


58. See, e.g.. Fleet’s remarks on the numerous irregular dates in Calukya inscriptions: “the records 
are not necessarily to be rejected as not genuine” (Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency 1.2, 446 n. 6). 

59. See, e.g., Kielhorn, IA 20, 1891, 411 = KS 1.609. 
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siddhanta, Arya-siddhanta, etc.) was used to calculate the tithi, due to their differing 
solar models and parameters for the movements of the heavenly bodies; the moment 
of the expiry of & tithi, which is critical to calculations of dates, may vary by as much 
as an hour or even more according to different paksas (Jacobi, El 1,403). It is there¬ 
fore necessary to check results by the different systems in any case where the result 
is in doubt, for example, where the weekday calculated by the general system falls 
one day before or after the one specified in the document, or where the end of the 
astronomical tithi falls within three hours of sunrise. 60 Moreover, in calculating the 
date for a given inscription adjustments must always be made for the conversion of 
mean Lanka time as given in the tables to true local time according to the latitude 
and longitude of the place of issue, insofar as this is known (Jacobi, 412; cf. n. 53). 
Here, too, the variations between mean time and local time may affect the moment 
of the end of the tithi and thus produce a different civil date. 

By way of example of these and the other complications involved in the verifica¬ 
tion of inscriptional dates, we may cite the Candpur boar inscription (ASIR 10, 97; 
Kielhom, IA 19, 354 = KS 1.556), which is dated sa[m*]vat 1207 jyestha-vadi 11 
ravau, that is, Sunday, the eleventh day of the dark fortnight of Jyestha, [Vikrama] 
1207. On the basis of the Surya-siddhanta , 51 Kielhom calculated the following pos¬ 
sible equivalents of this date: 


1. If the [Vikrama] year 1207 is taken as 
a northern ( caitradi ) current year and 
the month as purnimanta: 

2. Northern current year, amanta month: 

3. Northern expired year, purnimanta: 

4. Northern expired year, amanta: 

5. Southern ( karttikadi ) expired year, purnimanta: 

6. Southern expired year, amanta: 


Thursday, May 5, 1149 a.d. 
Friday, June 3, 1149 
Tuesday, April 25, 1150 
Wednesday, May 24, 1150 
Monday, May 14, 1151 
Tuesday, June 12, 1151 


None of these dates gives a satisfactory equivalent for the weekday of the inscription’s 
date, namely, Sunday. However, when the fifth alternative (southern expired year, 
purnimanta) is recalculated according to the Brahma-siddhanta, the civil day num¬ 
bered by the eleventh tithi of the dark fortnight of Jyestha is the day before that ar¬ 
rived at by the Surya-siddhanta, namely, Sunday, May 13,1151, and this is presum¬ 
ably the correct equivalent of the date of the inscription. 

Even when a date cannot be verified by the usual methods, further circumstances 
must be taken into consideration before dismissing it as “irregular.” Kielhom, for 
example, 62 notes numerous instances in which the date of an inscription cannot be 
verified for the year given, but does work out for the preceding or following year, or 
sometimes for the preceding or following year but one. Such cases are so common 


60. Kielhom, IA 19, 1890, 21 (= KS 1.514) n. 1. Kielhorn (ibid., 354-7 = 1.556-9) lists several 
cases in which recalculation according to different astronomical systems enabled him to verify a date 
which might otherwise have appeared incorrect, and thus to authenticate a record which might other¬ 
wise have wrongly been suspected to be spurious. 

61. From Jacobi’s tables in IA 17, 1888, 145-81. These were superseded by his tables in El 1, 
which were based on European systems rather than on any one Indian paksa (441). 

62. IA 19, 1890, 364-9; 24, 1895, 4-5 = KS 1.566-71; II.682-3. 
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that they probably do not indicate forged or erroneous dates but rather some kind of 
consistent calendrical irregularity or dislocation, perhaps resulting from confusion 
between expired and current reckonings (cf. Sewell, Indian Calendar , 40 n. 2). Such 
cases, and related problems of seemingly irregular dates, have been treated at length 
by Venkatasubbiah in Some Saka Dates in Inscriptions (esp. 31-48 and 95-6), who 
suspects that they are connected with various complications involving the calculation 
by different systems of the year of the sixty-year cycle of Jupiter (2-19; 96). Venkata¬ 
subbiah shows that a given Indian date may theoretically have as many as twenty-eight 
possible Western equivalents (72), all of which must be duly considered and tested 
before a date is condemned as “irregular,” and he is highly critical of arbitrary emen¬ 
dations by scholars of dates which “seem to them to be irregular” (viii), warning that 
“one has to be very circumspect in pronouncing any given date to be irregular” (93). 


5.5 Appendix: Eras Used in Indo-Aryan Inscriptions 

General references: A. Cunningham, Book of Indian Eras', IC II, 736-8; L. D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai, Indian Chronology, 43-5; BPLM, 159-96; J. F. Fleet, “Hindu Chronol¬ 
ogy,” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed. (1910-11), vol. 13, 491-501; R. Sewell 
and S. B. Dlkshit, The Indian Calendar, 39-47; SIE, 251-326; V. V. Mirashi, “Epi- 
graphical Research” (see 8.2.1 n. 15 for ref.), 515-22. 

5.5.1 Continuous (historical or pseudohistorical) eras 

5.5.1.1 Kaliyuga era of 3102 B.c. 

J. F. Fleet, “The Kaliyuga Era of b.c. 3102,” JRAS 1911,479-96 and 675-98. 

The Kaliyuga era is a pseudohistorical era, supposed to originate from the begin¬ 
ning of the Kali aeon. Traditional associations with events of epic history (Fleet, 
676-9) notwithstanding, in reality the Kaliyuga is an artificial creation of astrono¬ 
mers, fabricated at a much later date to provide a convenient chronological base for 
astronomical and calendrical calculations. The initial date corresponds to Friday, 
February 18, 3102 b.c. (Fleet, 479), at the time of an approximate mean conjunction 
of the sun, moon, and planets at the first point of the naksatra Mesa (Fleet, 489-95). 
The first current Kaliyuga era year thus corresponds to 3202-3201 b.c., and the first 
expired year to 3101-3100 b.c. Since Kaliyuga years are normally counted as ex¬ 
pired, they can be converted to a.d. years by subtracting 3101 or 3100 (depending 
on the month). 

In use as in origin, the Kaliyuga is primarily an astronomer’s era; it is used only 
occasionally for civil and epigraphic functions. The earliest epigraphic attestation is 
in the Aihole inscription (SI 11.443-50), dated in Kaliyuga 3735 and Saka 556, cor¬ 
responding to a.d. 634/35. Some later inscriptions are dated in the Kaliyuga era, 
especially those of the Kadambas of Goa. 63 Inscriptional dates in the Kaliyuga era 
are usually given together with years of other eras, either historical (most commonly 


63. Fleet 689-94; Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of Southern India , El 7, nos. 249, 254, 262, 
and 269. 
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Saka; occasionally others such as Vikrama) or cyclical (usually years of Jupiter, as 
in the Kadamba inscriptions). 


5.5.1.2 “Old Saka” era (epoch uncertain ) 

It is generally agreed that the dates in an unspecified era of several early KharosthT 
(and perhaps a few Brahml) inscriptions of the Scythian period cannot, on geographi¬ 
cal and historical grounds, be attributed to known historical reckonings such as the 
Vikrama and Saka eras. Such inscriptions are ascribed to a hypothetical reckoning 
generally referred to as the “Old Saka” era, to distinguish it from the Saka era of a.d. 
78 (5.5.1.4). Among the earlier inscriptions usually attributed to this Old Saka era 
are the Taxila copper plate of the year 78 (CII 2.1, 23-9) and the Taxila silver vase 
of 191 (CII 2.1, 81-2). Several later KharosthT inscriptions with dates in the three 
hundreds of an unspecified era, for example, Skarah DherT (399; CII 2.1,124—7) are 
also usually attributed to this era, as is a Brahml Jaina inscription from Mathura dated 
299 (IA 37, 33—4). 64 In several cases, scholars disagree as to which inscriptions are 
to be attributed to the Old Saka era. 

Even more controversial is the exact epoch and historical origin of this presumed 
era. Suggestions as to its epoch range from ca. 248-247 b.c. (H. Liiders’ “Parthian 
era”) 65 to 84-83 b.c. (S. Konow in CII 2.1, xci). 66 Some scholars have proposed even 
earlier epochs in connection with some of the inscriptions of this class, for instance, 
P. H. L. Eggermont’s Sarvastivadin era of 383 b.c. 67 and J. Ph. Vogel’s Seleukid era 
of 312 b.c . 68 Many other epochs have been proposed between these extremes, in¬ 
cluding 170b.c., 69 158b.c. (“Menander era”), 70 155b.c., 71 129 b.c., 72 and so on. Some 
scholars, such as Narain 73 and Konow, 74 posit two early eras, one in the third or sec¬ 
ond century b.c. and another “Pahlava” era beginning around 90 b.c. 

Most, if not all, of these theories involve complicated manipulations of inadequate 
and uncertain data, and can be characterized as speculative at best. The epoch of the 
Old Saka era remains very much an open question, which probably cannot be con¬ 
clusively answered on the basis of the documents currently available. 


64. Some scholars also attribute the dates of Bactrian inscriptions from Surkh Kotal, Kara Tepe, 
and other central Asian sites to this era; see B. N. Mukherjee, Central and South Asian Documents on 
the Old Saka Era, 46-81. 

65. “The Era of the Maharaja and the Maharaja Rajatiraja,” in Bimala Churn Law, ed., D. R. 
Bhandarkar Volume (Calcutta; Indian Research Institute, 1940), 281-9 (esp. 288); supported by Konow, 
Acta Orientalia 20, 1948, 115, and Sircar, SIE 244. 

66. This date was later retracted by Konow, who also proposed several others at various times; 
see the critique of his position by J. E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw in The "Scythian" Period , 6-20. 

67. In A. L. Basham, ed.. Papers on the Date of Kaniska, 91. 

68. ASIAR 1903-4, 259. 

69. B. N. Mukherjee, Central and South Asian Documents on the Old Saka Era, passim; K. W. 
Dobbins, Saka-Pahlava Coinage, 139 (“Era of Eukratides”). 

70. A. D. H. Bivar in Basham, Papers on the Date of Kaniska, 418. 

71. W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 500-1. and A. K. Narain in Basham. Papers on 
the Date of Kaniska, 237 (“Yavana era”). 

72. Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Scythian" Period, 33. 

73. Basham, Papers on the Date of Kaniska, 237. 

74. Acta Orientalia 20, 115. 
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5.5.1.3 Vikrama era of 58 b.c. 

F. Kielhom, “Examination of Questions Connected with the Vikrama Era,” IA 19,1890, 
20-40, 166-87, 354-74; 20, 1891, 124-42, 397-414 = KS 1.513-612. 

The Vikrama era, or Vikrama-samvat as it is commonly called, is, along with the 
Saka era (5.5.1.4), the most important epigraphic era, appearing (under various names) 
in the dates of many hundreds of inscriptions down to modem times. In general, the 
Vikrama era has been predominant in western and northern India (except Bengal), 
while the Saka is widely current in the south. 

In inscriptions of the earlier centuries of the Christian era, the “Vikrama” era is 
known by various other names such as Krta (e.g., Badva yupa inscriptions, SI 1.91-2) 
and Malava (e.g., Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman, SI 
1.299-307; “ malavanam ganasthitya"). It is only from the ninth century 75 onward 
that the current name “Vikrama” was used in connection with this era. 76 

This latter fact indicates that the traditional explanation of the Vikrama era as 
commemorating the expulsion of the Sakas from Ujjain by the legendary King 
Vikramaditya has no historical basis. The actual historical origins of the Vikrama 
era have in the past been much debated, and until recently were highly controversial. 
But the recent discovery of inscriptions (particularly the Indravarman relic casket, 
JAOS 102, 59-68) dated in the years of the “Late King Azes” ( maharayasa ayasa 
atidasa ), that is, in the era of the late Azes I as distinguished from the then-ruling 
Azes II, has established that the former was the founder of an era, and this era can be 
associated with reasonable certainty with the one that later came to be known as 
Vikrama (cf. 4.3.3.1), on chronological and archaeological (BEFEO 67,31) grounds. 

The years cited in the Vikrama era are generally counted as expired, and only 
exceptionally as current (Kielhom, IA 20,398). Two calendrical systems are followed, 
the so-called northern Vikrama year beginning in the month of Caitra ( caitradi ) and 
the “southern” year beginning in Karttika ( karttikadi ). 77 The months may be either 
‘northern’ purnimanta or ‘southern’ 78 amanta. An expired Vikrama year is converted 
to an a.d. date by subtracting 57 or 56, depending on the month; for a current year, 
58 or 57 is subtracted. 

5.5.1.4 Saka era of a.d. 78 

F. Kielhom, “On the Dates of the Saka Era in Inscriptions,” IA 23, 1894, 113-34; 24, 
1895, 1-17, 181-211; 25, 1896, 266-72, 289-94; 26, 1897, 146-53 = KS 11.657-747. 

Dates in the Saka era are extremely common, numbering in the thousands, in inscrip¬ 
tions from southern India where the era is the standard system from the early Calukya 


75. The Dhiniki inscription (IA 12, 151-6) is dated in Vikrama 794 = a.d. 738, but the date is 
irregular and the inscription is probably spurious. 

76. Sircar (SIE 254—5, and Ancient Malwa and the Vikramaditya Tradition [Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal, 1969], 165-6) suggests that the name Vikrama arose from a later association with 
Candragupta II Vikramaditya. 

77. Kielhorn (IA 20, 399^-00) shows that these regional designations, based on prevalent mod¬ 
ern practice, do not actually reflect historical reality as both systems were in wide use in many parts of 
northern India until a relatively late date. 

78. Here too Kielhorn (IA 20, 401) shows that these geographical designations are not histori¬ 
cally accurate. 
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times (sixth century) onward. Saka dates are also not uncommon in western India 
(Gujarat and Saurashtra), eastern India (Bengal, Assam, etc.), and in parts of central 
India adjoining the south; they also appear sporadically in inscriptions from various 
parts of northern India. The Saka era is also the standard dating system in Sanskrit 
inscriptions in Southeast Asia (especially Cambodia and Java). Like the Vikrama era, 
it is still current in India today, mainly in the south and the west. 

Dates in the Saka era are labeled by various expressions such as saka-(nrpa-)kale, 
saka-varsesv atltesu, saka-varse, salivahana-sake, 19 sake, and so on. 80 Unlike the 
dates of some other eras such as Vikrama and Kalacuri-Cedi, Saka era dates, except 
for those of the early centuries, are almost always explicitly labeled as such. 81 The 
earliest authentic 82 epigraphic reference to this era by the name “Saka” is now the 
Vala inscription of Suketuvarman, dated in Saka 322 = a.d. 400 (El 40,54,11. 8-9). 83 
The dates of some still earlier inscriptions, notably those of the Western Ksatrapa 
rulers of the line of Castana, are referable to the Saka era, though they are not explic¬ 
itly designated as such. 84 

The historical origin of the Saka era is highly controversial. The reigns of vari¬ 
ous kings have been suggested as its starting point, but nowadays the majority (though 
by no means unanimous) point of view is that Kaniska I was the founder of the Saka 
era, and that therefore the (unspecified) dates of the inscriptions of the “Great 
Kusanas” (i.e., Kaniska himself and his successors) are actually the earliest Saka 
dates. 85 But the Kusana chronology remains very problematic, and the Kaniska theory 
is by no means proven. While the early Western Ksatrapa ruler Nahapana can no 
longer be considered a possible founder of the Saka era, 86 the discovery of an Andhau 
inscription dated in the year 11 of the reign of Castana (JAIH 2, 104-11) may be 
invoked in support of the theory that he and not Kaniska was the founder of the Saka 
era. 87 In any case, the name of the era clearly points toward an origin with one of the 


79. The name “Salivahana,” first occurring in the twelfth century, reflects an effort to establish an 
indigenous origin for the era by associating it with a legendary Hindu king (whose historical prototype is 
probably the Satavahana king GautamTputra; SIE 262); cf. the case of the “Vikrama” era (see n. 76). 

80. See Kielhorn, IA 26, 148-53, for details. 

81. Kielhorn, IA 26, 148-9. 

82. Several earlier Saka dates are all in spurious inscriptions; Kielhorn. IA 24, 181-2; Fleet. JRAS 
1910, 818. 

83. The significance of this date in this context was not pointed out in the published edition of the 
Vala inscription. In most recent publications, the Hisse-Borala ins. of Saka 380 (El 37, 1 —4) is cited as 
the earliest explicit Saka era date. 

An inscription of the Abhlra ruler Isvaradeva (IAAR 1967-68, 52) is said to be dated in the year 
254 (or 154; B. N. Mukherjee, JESI 7, 1980, 5 n. 12) of the Saka era, referred to as such; but this record 
has apparently not been fully published, so this remains unconfirmed. 

84. The dates of the inscriptions of the time of the early Western Ksatrapa ruler Nahapana, rang¬ 
ing from 41 to 45, are believed by many scholars to be Saka years, but they are more likely to be regnal. 

85. For detailed discussions and various points of view on the Kaniska question, see Basham, ed„ 
Papers on the Date of Kaniska. 

86. As was argued by Fleet, JRAS 1910, 820. 

87. See V. V. Mirashi, The History and Inscriptions of the Satavahanas and the Western Ksatrapas, 
110-2. If the founder of the Saka era is, in fact, someone other than Kaniska, then the dates of the in¬ 
scriptions of the time of Kaniska and his successors must be regarded as a separate era. The epoch of 
such an era, according to most scholars who do not accept Kaniska as founder of the Saka era, would 
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nonindigenous dynasties of the first century a.d. The legend recorded by Brah¬ 
magupta, Al-Blrunl, and others that it was founded to mark the second expulsion of 
the Sakas by Vikramaditya, while an obvious fabrication, thus reflects a distorted 
memory of original historical fact. 

Saka dates in inscriptions are normally counted as expired, but current years are 
also found, especially in the eleventh and twelfth centuries (Kielhom, IA 25, 267). 
The years are caitradi and the months amanta (but occasionally pumimanta in the 
north). 88 Saka era dates are sometimes combined with dates in other eras, such as 
Vikrama; and in southern Indian inscriptions of the medieval and later times the year 
of the sixty-year Jupiter cycle (5.5.2.3) is usually specified along with the Saka year. 

The Saka era theoretically began on the first day of Caitra in a.d. 78. Expired 
Saka years are converted to a.d. dates by adding 78 or (for the dark half of Pausa and 
for Magha and Phalguna) 79. For current years, add 77 or 78. 


5.5.1.5 Kalacuri-Cedi era ofca. a.d. 248 

V. V. Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era (CII 4), Int., i-xxx; Mirashi, 
“The Kalacuri-Cedi Era,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 27, 
1946, 1-55. 

The Kalacuri or Cedi era is used in more than 100 inscriptions from western and central 
India from the fifth to the thirteenth century. The records so dated can be divided 
into an earlier group (fifth through eighth centuries) from western India, consisting 
of inscriptions of the Traikutakas, early Kalacuris, Gurjara-PratTharas, Calukyas of 
Gujarat and other minor dynasties, and a later group (ninth to early thirteenth centu¬ 
ries) in central India, mostly belonging to the later houses of the Kalacuri line. The 
earliest unquestionable Kalacuri-Cedi era date is 207 = a.d. 457 in a Traikutaka in¬ 
scription (CII 4.1,22-5); the latest is 969 = a.d. 1218 in an inscription of the Kalacuris 
of Ratanpur (CII 4.2, 549-54). 

The inscriptions of the early group are all dated with only the word samvatsara 
or an abbreviation thereof, without specification of the era. It is therefore not always 
certain whether or not a particular date is to be attributed to the Kalacuri or to an¬ 
other era. For instance, the inscriptions of the kings of Uccakalpa were formerly 
assigned to this era, but are now usually considered to be dated in Gupta years (SIE 
283). In the later group, the era is sometimes specified as kalacuri-samvat, cedi- 


fall sometime in the first half of the second century a.d. (although some would argue for a later date, 
even as late as the third century). The inscriptional dates of the later Kusanas range only up to 99, but 
according to some authorities (notably van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, The “Scythian" Period, 235-6; also 
“The Second Century of the Kaniska Era,” South Asian Studies 2, 1986, 1-9), several of these dates 
actually belong to the second century of the era, with the hundreds figure omitted. This theory has, 
however, been strongly criticized, e.g., by G. Fussman in “Numismatic and Epigraphic Evidence for 
the Chronology of Early Gandharan Art,” in Marianne Yaldizand Wibke Lobo, eds ..Investigating Indian 
Art: Proceedings of a Symposium on the Development of Parly Buddhist and Hindu Iconography , 
Veroffentlichung des Museums fiir Indische Kunst, vol. 8 (Berlin: Museum fur Indische Kunst, 1987), 
67-88 (esp. 72). 

88. Kielhorn, IA 25, 271—2. Some Saka era inscriptions are dated in solar rather than lunar months 
(ibid., 270-1). 
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samvat, cedi-dista-samvat , or the like (CII 4.1, xxii-iii); these are the source of the 
modem scholarly term “Kalacuri-Cedi” for the era, which, however, does not occur 
as such in any inscription. 

The historical origin of the Kalacuri-Cedi era is problematic, in part because we 
have no records of it earlier than its third century. It is thus not known what histori¬ 
cal event in or around a.d. 248 the commencement of the era in question commemo¬ 
rates. The accession of the Abhlra kings Isvaradatta or Isvarasena has been sug¬ 
gested, but the former now seems to be disqualified by the recent discovery of a coin 
of his dated [Saka] 154 = a.d. 232/33. 89 Isvarasena, who is known only from a Nasik 
inscription dated in his regnal year 9, is believed by many scholars (including Mirashi, 
xxiv-xxv) to have been the true founder of the era, which would then be an exten¬ 
sion of his regnal reckoning. But, as noted by Sircar (SIE 283), this theory is conjec¬ 
tural at best, and the question remains open. 

The approximate epoch of the Kalacuri-Cedi era was determined long ago by his¬ 
torical correlations between inscriptions dated in it and related inscriptions dated in the 
Vikrama era (Mirashi, i-iv), but the calculation of its precise starting point and the details 
of its calendrical system are still problematic. Kielhom 90 originally proposed July 28, 
a.d. 249 (= Bhadrapada sudi 1, Vikrama 307 current) as the first day of the era but later 
changed this to September 5, a.d. 248 (= Asvina sudi l). 91 Mirashi has since reana¬ 
lyzed the question with the benefit of some new dates which were not available to 
Kielhom, and has come to the conclusion (xxii) that there were in effect two separate 
epochs of the era, the early dates corresponding to an initial date of Karttika 92 sudi 
1 = September 25, a.d. 249 and the later group to October 6, a.d. 248. According to 
Mirashi, the years of this era are generally expired, but occasionally current, and he 
explains the second epoch as having originally arisen from a misunderstanding of a 
current year as an expired one (ibid.). Mirashi also cites further evidence (xi; cf. IHQ 
25, 1949, 81-6) that the inscriptions of the early Kalacuri kings dated in this era were 
based on a third epoch year of a.d. 250-51. The peculiar situation as to the epoch(s) of 
the Kalacuri-Cedi era seems to be connected with a repeated confusion between ex¬ 
pired and current eras, which over the centuries could lead to dislocations of two or 
even more years; 93 but the entire situation still remains to be definitively clarified. 94 

As a matter of convenience, expired Kalacuri years are conventionally converted 
to a.d. years by adding 248/49, but a precise equivalent must be separately calcu¬ 
lated for each date. In cases where sufficient information such as a weekday or other 
calendrical details (eclipses, etc.) are not provided, it may not be possible to defini¬ 
tively specify the corresponding a.d. year. 95 


89. B. N. Mukherjee, JAIH 9, 1975-76, 237^40; Shobhana Gokhale, JNSI 40, 1978, 34-6. 

90. “The Epoch of the Kalachuri or Chech Era,” 1A 17, 1888, 215-21 = KS 1.449-55. 

91. “Die Epoche der Cedi-Aera,” in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 
1893), 53-6 = KS II.653-6. 

92. Mirashi concluded that the Kalacuri years follow the standard karttikadi southern year, rather 
than an advinddi or bhadrapadadi scheme as proposed by Kielhorn. 

93. Cf. the apparently similar cases of dislocation of one or more years in connection with other 
eras such as Vikrama and Saka, discussed earlier (5.4.3.2). 

94. See SIE 284 n. 2. 

95. For example, CII 4.1, 40 n. 3; 48 n. 1. 
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The months of Kalacuri-Cedi era dates, according to Mirashi, were originally 
amanta in western India but were adapted to the northern purnimanta system in the 
central Indian inscriptions. Kalacuri dates are not usually combined with any other 
eras. A few examples do, however, give years of the twelve- or sixty-year cycles of 
Jupiter (CII 4.1, xxix). 


5.5.1.6 Gupta-ValabhT era of a.d. 319 

J. F. Fleet, CII 3, Introduction, 16-136; “The Gupta-Valabhi Era,” IA 20,1891, 376-89. 

The Gupta era was current in northern, western, and parts of eastern India during the 
Gupta period (third to sixth centuries a.d.), and continued in use in the following 
centuries in western India under the name Valabhl by association with the Maitrakas 
of Valabhl, the erstwhile feudatories of the Guptas who continued to use the era 
after the demise of their imperial overlords. The latest (Gupta-)Valabhl date is in the 
Veraval inscription (SII II.402-8), Valabhl 945 = a.d. 1264. The era is mentioned 
under both names by Al-Blrunl (CII 3, 23-33). 

The earlier dates in this era are denoted by the neutral term samvatsara or its 
abbreviations. The earliest genuine Gupta date 96 is in the Mathura pillar inscription 
(SI 1.277-9) dated in the regnal year 5 of Candragupta [II] as well as in the “continu¬ 
ous year” ( kdlanuvarttamdna-samvatsare ), that is, Gupta era 61 (cf. 5.4.2.1.2). Many 
later inscriptions explicitly attribute the dates to the Guptas in such phrases as gupta- 
prakale gananam vidhaya, “reckoning in the Gupta era” (Junagadh inscription of 
Skandagupta, SI 1.307-16,1. 15). The earliest occurrence of the name Valabhl is in 
the year 574 (El 9, 1907-8, 4). 

Due to the absence of authentic early dates, the precise historical origin of the 
Gupta era is uncertain. 97 Most historians are inclined to attribute it to the accession 
of Candragupta I, though it might also have been founded by one of his lesser-known 
predecessors SrTgupta or Ghatotkaca, or by his son Samudragupta. 98 

The precise epoch of the Gupta era according to Fleet’s calculations 99 would be 
the first day of the bright fortnight of Caitra, a.d. 319. According to him, the early 
inscriptions of this era followed the northern caitradi and purnimanta calendar, and 
most of the years were recorded as current. 100 Current Gupta years are thus converted 
to a.d. years by adding 320 or 321; expired years, 319 or 320. The dates of the 
“Valabhl” years from western India follow the southern karttikadi/amanta scheme. 


96. Excluding the probably spurious Nalanda and Gaya grants of Samudragupta (SI 1.270-4), dated 
in the [Gupta] years 5 and 9. 

97. Fleet’s theory (CII 3, intro., 130-6) of a Nepali (Licchavi) origin for the era is no longer plau¬ 
sible; see D. R. Bhandarkar’s revised edition of CII 3, 180-1. 

98. See section 5.3 (on the Nalanda and Gaya spurious copper plates), and SIE 285. 

99. CII 3, intro., 79 and 127. 

100. The question of whether Gupta years are to be interpreted as current or expired is, however, 
not entirely settled. R. G. Bhandarkar (“The Epoch of the Gupta Era,” JBBRAS 17.2, 1887-89, 80-98) 
argued that Gupta years are generally expired, and that the epoch year of the original (northern) Gupta 
era is thus a.d. 318/19 rather than 319/20 (91-92). See also K. B. Pathak, “New Light on Gupta Era 
and Mihirakula,” in Commemorative Essays Presented to Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar (see 
2.2.5.5 n. 115 for full reference), 195-222. 
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so that the dates are set back five months and the conversion figures for a.d. are 319/ 
20 and 318/19 for current and expired years, respectively. 


5.5.1.7 Gariga ( Gangeya ) era of ca. a.d. 498 (?) 

Some two dozen inscriptions, mainly from the districts of Ganjam (Orissa) and 
Vizagapatnam (AP), of the early Eastern Gariga kings of Kaliriga are dated in an era 
which is usually labeled by a neutral expression such as pravarddhamana-vijaya- 
rajya-samvatsarah in the earlier records but which later on is explicitly called gatiga- 
or gangeya-. The year was also employed by some of the feudatories of the Eastern 
Garigas such as the Eastern Kadambas, in whose records it is referred to as the Gariga- 
Kadamba era. Dates in this era range from the year 39 (Jirjingi plates, SI 1.485-8) to 
526 (Chicacole plates, JBORS 18, 272-95). 

The epoch of the Gariga era has been a long-standing point of controversy, but it 
is now generally agreed that it must have begun at some time around the end of the 
fifth century. The principal evidence in favor of this date is the correlation 101 of the 
dates of two copper plate inscriptions of the Kadamba feudatory Dharmakhedi, 
namely, Gariga 520 (Santa Bommali, JAHRS 3,171-80) and Saka 917 102 = a.d. 995 
(Mandasa; JBORS 17, 175-88). Since the Santa Bommali inscription is dated in the 
reign of the Gariga sovereign Devendravarman, who is the son of Anantavarman of 
the Mandasa inscription, the date of the former, namely, Gariga 520, must be some 
years later than the latter; thus Gariga 520 must be slightly later than Saka 917 = a.d. 
995, and the epoch of the Gariga era must be some time not long after a.d. 475 (cf. 
SIE 290). 

Several specific dates in or around the last decade of the fifth century have accord¬ 
ingly been proposed on the basis of astronomical and historical data, the most con¬ 
vincing arguments being those of Mirashi 103 for an epoch in a.d. 498/99. But others 
have proposed slightly different dates, for example, 495/96 (Jogendra Chandra Ghosh) 104 
or 497/98 (B. V. Krishna Rao), 105 and even the fifth-century epoch has not gone un¬ 
challenged. Most notably, R. C. Majumdar has argued strenuously for an epoch around 
the middle of the sixth century on the basis of his reading of the date of the Mandasa 
plates as Saka 967 or 976 rather than 917. 106 The historical questions are complicated 
by the ambiguous and repetitive nomenclature of the Gariga rulers involved and the 
consequent uncertainties about their identities. 107 All in all, the epoch in the late fifth 
century can be considered the most likely, but the question is not yet entirely closed. 


101. First noted by R. Subba Rao in JAHRS 5, 1930-31, 261-76. 

102. According to Mirashi’s interpretation of the date (El 26, 334-5), which, however, is not 
certain; see the next paragraph. 

103. “Epoch of the Ganga Era,” El 26, 1941—42, 326-36; “A Further Note on the Epoch of the 
Ganga Era,” El 27, 1947-48, 192; “A Note on the Ponnuturu Plates of Ganga Samantavarman,” El 28, 
1949-50, 171-4. 

104. “The Initial Date of the Gangeya Era,” 1A 61, 1932, 237-8. 

105. “The Commencement of the Victorious Ganga Era,” JAHRS 11. 1937, 19—32. 

106. “The Epoch of the Ganga Era,” Indian Culture 4, 1937-38, 171-9. 

107. For further details see Majumdar’s edition of the Madagrama grant (El 31. 45-52), which he 
reads as confirming a later epoch, and the criticisms in Sircar's note on the same record (ibid., 53-6), 
supporting the earlier epoch. 
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Whatever may have been its precise epoch, the era can be presumed to have origi¬ 
nated, according to the usual pattern, from the extension of the regnal years of an 
early ruler. This was presumably Indravarman, the issuer of the Jirjingi plates of the 
year 39, or perhaps his immediate predecessor (SIE 290). 

The years of the Gatiga era could evidently be counted either as current or ex¬ 
pired, 108 and were probably caitradi. 109 The months were purnimdnta in earlier records 
but later on amanta. 110 


5.5.1.8 Harsa era of a.d. 606 

It is generally, though not quite unanimously, agreed that a few dozen inscriptions 
of the early medieval period which are dated in years of an unspecified era should be 
attributed to an era derived from a continuation of the regnal years of the great Em¬ 
peror Harsa of Kanauj. Harsa’s accession is generally believed to have taken place 
in a.d. 606, which is thus taken as the epoch of this “Harsa” era. Epigraphic dates 
which have been attributed to the era in question range from 22 and 25, which are 
regnal years of Harsa’s own inscriptions (Banskhera, SI 11.221—3, and Madhuban, 
El 1, 67-75), to 563 (Panjaur, IA 26, 31-2). But, except for the latter date, all other 
recorded Harsa dates are under 300, the latest being 298 in the Ahar inscription (El 
19, 52-62). 11 * 

Because the dates in question are usually given only with neutral terms such as 
samvat, the attribution of particular dates to the Harsa era is often uncertain and con¬ 
troversial. Thus of forty inscriptions attributed in Bhandarkar’s List of the Inscrip¬ 
tions of Northern India (nos. 1385-421,2042-4) to the Harsa era, fully half are listed 
as questionable. 112 The inscriptions whose dates are attributed with relative certainty 
to this era are generally from northern and central India, including the Punjab and 
Bihar. Several inscriptions from outlying regions such as Rajasthan, Orissa, and Nepal 
have also been ascribed by some authorities to the Harsa era, but at least some of 
these attributions are doubtful. 113 

Indeed, the very existence of the Harsa era has not gone unchallenged, mainly 
because none of the inscriptions explicitly refer the era to him. The principal evi¬ 
dence for the existence of such an era is the Al-BlrunT’s reference to it among the 
five historical Indian eras (SrI-Harsa, Vikramaditya, Saka, Valabha, and Gupta) which 
he cites. 114 But because of Al-BlrunT’s evident uncertainty about the era, 115 the am- 


108. Mirashi, El 26, 333; 27, 192. 

109. El 26, 330. 

110. El 28, 171-4. 

111. The last date (1. 22) in the Kaman inscription, which is a composite record containing seven 
dates probably of the Harsa era, was read by Mirashi (El 24, 329-36) as 299, but Sircar (El 36, 52-3) 
corrects the reading to 279. 

112. For a supplementary list of inscriptions dated in the Harsa era, see SIE 296. 

113. See the discussions under the Bhatika, Bhauma-Kara, and Nepali eras (5.5.1.9, 5.5.1.11, and 
5.5.1.12). 

114. E. Sachau, Alberuni’s India, II.5. 

115. He apparently refers to two eras of Harsa, one (perhaps fictitious) dating four hundred years 
earlier than the Vikramaditya (Vikrama) era, the other 664 years after Vikramaditya, i.e., beginning in 
a.d. 606. 
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biguity of the epigraphic evidence, and the chronological uncertainties about Harsa’s 
dates as attested in Chinese sources, some scholars, notably R. C. Majumdar, 116 have 
questioned, if not actually denied, the historical reality of the era. Others, however, 
notably Sircar, 117 have argued vigorously in favor of it, and it is generally accepted 
as a legitimate epigraphic era. 


5.5.1.9 Bhatika era of a.d. 624 

Several dozen inscriptions 118 (many of them unpublished) from Jaisalmer (Rajasthan) 
and the surrounding area are dated in years of a bhatika-samvat. The inscriptional 
dates in this era range from 534 (- a.d. 1157) to 993 (= a.d. 1617). 119 Several of the 
inscriptions with dates in Bhatika years are also dated in the Vikrama era (and occa¬ 
sionally in Saka as well), 120 and some have detailed dates with weekdays and other 
information. This information has made it possible to ascertain the epoch year of the 
Bhatika era as a.d. 624/25, or possibly 623/24; the discrepancy apparently arises from 
confusion between expired and current years (SIE 314-5). 

The historical origin of the Bhatika era is disputed. Sircar (SIE 314-5), noting its 
close synchronization with the Islamic HijrT era of a.d. 622, its use in western India 
near the region of the early Arab incursions into India, and the absence of early dates 
in the era, thinks that it is a solar modification of the Muslim era (cf. 5.5.1.16). Sharma 
(233), however, thinks that it represents the genuine era of the Rajput Bhati clan. 
Mirashi 121 attributes the Bhatika era to the Maharaja Bhetti of the Dhulev copper plate 
(El 30, 1-4), but this is refuted by Sircar. 122 Mirashi also suggests (El 30, 3) that 
some of the dates of inscriptions from Rajasthan and other regions, previously taken 
as Harsa years, should be attributed to the Bhatika era; but this too is disputed by 
Sircar (ibid.). 


5.5.1.10 Kollam era of a.d. 824 

F. Kielhorn, “Dates of the Kollam or Kolamba Era,” IA 25, 1896, 53-6 and 174. 

This era, known in Tamil as Kollam-andu and in Sanskrit as Kolamba-varsa (or 
-vatsara, etc.), 123 was widely used in inscriptions from Kerala and adjoining regions 
of Tamil Nadu, mostly in Dravidian (Tamil and Malayalam) inscriptions but occa¬ 
sionally also in Sanskrit records. 124 The earliest date in the Kollam era is 149 = a.d. 


116. “The Harsa Era,” IHQ 27, 1951, 183-90; 28, 1952, 280-5. 

117. “Harsa’s Accession and the Harsa Era,” IHQ 27, 1951, 321-7; “Harsa’s Accession and Era,” 
IHQ 29, 1953, 72-9; SIE 291-7. 

118. The most complete list of Bhatika era inss. is in Dasharatha Sharma, “Some Dates in the 
Bhatika Era and Its Connected Problems,” IHQ 35, 1959, 227-39. See also G. S. Gai, “A Note on the 
Bhatika Era,” IHQ 35, 1959, 65-8, and SIE 314-6. 

119. The Bhatika dates 1012 and 1078 are given by Sharma (op. cit., 232-3) as doubtful. 

120. Gai, op. cit., 65-7; Sharma, op. cit., 234-5. 

121. “The Harsa and Bhatika Eras,” IHQ 29, 1953, 191-5. 

122. “Note on the Dhulev Plate of Maharaja Bhetti,” El 30, 1953-54, 5-7. 

123. In modern works it is sometimes referred to as the “Malayalam year,” e.g,. IA 25, 1896, 192. 

124. E.g., IA 2, 1873, 360-1; El 4, 1896-97, 204. 
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973, 125 and the system has continued in use up to modem times. The epoch of the era 
is fixed at a.d. 824 by a Tamil inscription from Trivandrum 126 dated in Kollam 776 
and the current Kali year 4702 = a.d. 1601. Dates in this era are thus converted to 
a.d. by the addition of 824/25. The Kollam era follows a solar calendar, the year 
beginning with the solar month Siinha (= Bhadrapada) or Kanya (- Asvina) (Kielhom, 
53). The years are usually cited as current. 

The Kollam era is traditionally associated with the foundation of the city of Kollam 
(Quilon), and the dates are often given as years “after Kollam appeared” (kollandonri).' 21 
But since Kollam is known to have existed well before the epoch of this era, 128 this tra¬ 
dition does not appear to be historically accurate. It is interesting to note that the years 
within each century of the Kollam era correspond to those of the semicyclical Saptarsi 
era (5.5.2.1); that is to say, for example, the Kollam year 428 would correspond to the 
Saptarsi year [43]28 (Kielhom, 54 n. 4). This parallel led P. Sundaram Pillai 129 to sug¬ 
gest (118) that the Kollam era is actually an adaptation of the Saptarsi era, and this 
hypothesis is supported by the fact that the earliest epigraphic occurrence of the latter, 
a.d. 804 (the Baijnath prasasti; see 5.5.2.1), comes before the commencement of the 
Kollam era. But there is a serious problem in that the Saptarsi era was prevalent in the 
far north of India, while the Kollam belongs to its southernmost regions. Because of 
this geographical discrepancy, Pillai’s hypothesis can be accepted only provisionally; 
but no better explanation has been offered. 


5.5.1.11 Bhauma-Kara era of a.d. 831 (?) 

D. C. Sircar, “The Era of the Bhauma-Karas of Orissa,” IHQ 29, 1953, 148-55; SIE 
297-302. 

The inscriptions of the Bhauma-Kara kings of Orissa and some of their feudatories 
are dated in years of an unspecified era, denoted samvat, ranging from 20 130 to 198 
(Daspalla plates, El 29, 189-94). 131 While these dates were formerly attributed by 
some scholars 132 to the Harsa era (5.5.1.8), it is now generally agreed that they be¬ 
long to a separate era of the Bhauma-Karas, presumably originating from a continu¬ 
ation of the regnal dates of an early ruler, probably Ksemarikaradeva. 

Sircar was able to establish on the basis of historical synchronizations with known 
dates of the Bhanja and SomavamsI kings that the Bhauma-Kara era must have begun 
around the middle of the first half of the ninth century, and astronomical data in 
the aforementioned Daspalla inscription enabled him to specify its probable epoch 

125. El 9, 1907-8, 234-9. 

126. Travancore Archaeological Survey 2, 1910—13, 28. 

127. E.g., El 9, 236, 1. 1. 

128. BPLM 179 n. 3. 

129. “Miscellaneous Travancore Inscriptions,” IA 26, 1897, 113-8. 

130. See R. C. Majumdar, The Age of Imperial Kanauj, 80 n. 30. 

131. In several of the later dates of this era the first digit has been read as 200, but as shown by 
Sircar (IHQ 29, 150) it is actually 100. 

132. E.g., Binayak Mishra, Orissa Under the Bhauma-Karas (Calcutta: Vishwamitra Press, 1934), 
77-9. 
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as a.d. 831. 133 Though not absolutely conclusive, this is certainly the most precise 
and convincing suggestion to date. 


5.5.1.12 Nepali or Newari era of a.d. 879, and other eras of Nepal 

F. Kielhorn, “The Epoch of the Newar Era,” IA 17, 1883, 246-53. 

The later inscriptions of Nepal in Sanskrit and/or local languages (see 4.3.7.2) are 
dated in an era labeled nepala-varsa-, nepalabda-, and so on, which has continued 
in use into modem times. The era was determined by Kielhorn to begin on October 
20, a.d. 879, so that its expired years are converted to a.d. by the addition of 879/80. 
The years are karttikadi, and usually cited as expired; the months are amanta. Ac¬ 
cording to the Nepali vams'avalTs, the era was founded by King Jayadevamalla, 134 
but R. C. Majumdar suspects that it was “really the Saka era with eight hundreds 
omitted.” 135 

This last point is connected with the question of the two earlier eras used in the 
inscriptions of Nepal. The earliest group of Nepal inscriptions includes dates from 
386 to 535 of an unspecified era ( samvat ). Though in the past these dates were thought 
to belong to the Vikrama, Gupta, or a separate “Licchavi era,” 136 they are nowadays 
generally attributed to the Saka era. The second group of inscriptions, which begins 
during the reign of King Amsuvarman, comprises dates ranging from 30 to 194 in 
another unspecified era. These were formerly attributed by several scholars to the 
Harsa era, but Luciano Petech 137 has established from Tibetan evidence that the era 
dates from a.d. 576 and probably represents a continuation of the regnal years of 
Amsuvarman. R. C. Majumdar, however, 138 notes again a coincidence with the Saka 
era and suggests that the second Nepali era was also based on the Saka, restarted 
after its five hundredth year in or about a.d. 578. 

5.5.1.13 Calukya-Vikrama era of a.d. 1076 

The Calukya-Vikrama era was founded by the Kalyani Calukya King Vikramaditya 
VI (Tribhuvanamalla) upon his accession to the throne in a.d. 1076. The era is found 
in several dozen inscriptions from Karnataka and adjoining regions, 139 mostly in 
Kannada or Kannada and Sanskrit, of the reign of Vikramaditya VI and his immedi¬ 
ate successors, under such terms as srTmac-calukya-vikrama-kala- (or -varsa-), 

133. “The Era of the Bhauma-Karas,” 155; El 29, 1951-52, 191; SIE 302. 

134. Bhagavanlal Indraji, IA 13, 1884, 414. 

135. “The Eras in Nepal,” JAS, ser. 4, voi. 1, 1959, 48. 

136. Beginning in a.d. 110 according to Levi (Le Nepal, III.9). 

137. “The Chronology of the Early Inscriptions of Nepal.” East and West, n.s. 12, 1961, 227-32. 

138. Op. cit. (n. 135), and “The Chronology of the Early Kings of Nepal,” in D. R. Bhandarkar 
et al., eds., B. C. Law Volume (Calcutta: Indian Research Institute, 1945), 1.626-41: supported by Sircar, 
SIE 271 n. 2 and 297. 

139. For examples of Calukya-Vikrama dates, see Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of Southern India 
(El 7), nos. 185-90, 193-219, 247. Numerous further examples are in SII XI.2 ( Bombav-Karnatak 
Inscriptions, ed. N. Lakshminarayan Rao, 1952). 
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sn-vikrama-kala-, vira-vikrama-kala-, and so on. 140 A few of the inscriptions ex¬ 
plicitly refer to Vikramaditya’s act of superseding the current eras (i.e., Vikrama and 
Saka) and instituting his own, 141 which is the first clear attestation we have of the 
foundation of an era as an intentional act (though this may well have been the case 
with some earlier eras). 

Dates in Calukya-Vikrama years range from 1 to at least 94 (Kielhom’s List, 
no. 247), and perhaps as high as 137. 142 There are several inscriptions of the first 
year of the era, and these, plus the fact that the Calukya years are regularly men¬ 
tioned along with the years of the sixty-year cycle of Jupiter (5.5.2.3), have made it 
possible to fix the epoch of the era with reasonable certainty at a.d. 1076, and spe¬ 
cifically on Caitra sudi 1, Saka 998 = March 8, a.d. 1076. 143 

However, there are several complications in connection with the epoch of the 
Calukya-Vikrama era, especially in that the Jupiter years cited in various inscrip¬ 
tions do not agree with the epoch of Saka 998, 144 and Kielhom 145 notes that a re¬ 
markably large proportion of dates of the Calukya-Vikrama era appear to be irregu¬ 
lar in terms of weekdays and other data. The apparent dislocations in the Calukya- 
Vikrama dates may be attributable to a combination of unsettled political conditions 146 
and calendrical problems such as confusion between current and expired years. But 
despite these complications the epoch of a.d. 1076, as originally proposed by Fleet 147 
and endorsed by Sircar, appears to be correct. 148 


5.5.1.14 Simha era of a.d. 1113 

A few medieval Sanskrit inscriptions (see Bhandarkar’s List of the Inscriptions of 
Northern India , nos. 1460-6) from the Kathiawar region have dates in or attribut¬ 
able to the Simha era (s'rl-sirnha-samvat), whose epoch year corresponds to a.d. 1113/ 
14. This figure is deduced from records with multiple dates in the Simha and other 
eras, usually Vikrama, such as the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society plates (IA 18, 
108-16) of Simha 96 and Vikrama 1266 [expired] = a.d. 1209. Some of the inscrip- 

140. BPLM 181; Fleet, “The Chalukya Vikrama-varsha, or Era of the Western Chalukya King 
Vikramaditya VI,” IA 11, 1879, 187-93. 

141. Fleet, op. cit., 187-8; "The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency,” 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency 1.2, 447. 

142. See Venkatasubbiah, Some Saka Dates in Inscriptions , 54. 

143. Fleet, “The Dynasties,” 446-7; Sircar, “Note on Wadageri Inscription of Chalukya V.S. 1,” 
El 34, 1960-61, 193-6. 

144. See P. B. Desai, “The Chalukya Vikrama Era,” Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 48 
(Karnataka Number), 1957-58, 6-15, and Venkatasubbiah, op. cit., 91. See also the new data and com¬ 
ments provided by C. T. M. Kotraiah in JESI 10, 1983, 64, which, however, seem to gloss over the 
complexity of the problem, 

145. IA 22, 1893, 111 = KS 11.638. 

146. Sircar, El 34, 196. 

147. “The Dynasties,” I. 2, 447. 

148. Some of Vikramaditya’s Calukya successors, as well as several kings of succeeding dynasties 
such as the Kalacuryas, Hoysalas, and Kadambas, imitated Vikramaditya’s practice by dating their records 
in regnal years phrased in such a way as to suggest pretensions to founding a continuous era; for example, 
srTmac-calukya-vikrama-nurmmadi-Tailapadeva-varsada 4 neya (Venkatasubbiah, op. cit., 57). On such 
pseudoeras, see Venkatasubbiah, 2; Fleet, IA 11, 192; and “The Dynasties,” 1.2, 503. 
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tions concerned are dated only with the word samvat (e.g., Bhandarkar’s nos. 1460, 
1462,1464), so that their attribution to the era in question is not certain. 149 The latest 
date in the Simha era is 151 of the Veraval inscription (SI II.402-8), indicating that 
the era was never more than a relatively short-lived local system. The calendar of 
the Simha era seems to have followed an asadhadi, or perhaps caitradi, year, with 
amanta months. 150 

The historical origin of the Simha era is uncertain. Bhagavanlal Indraji 151 held 
that it was founded to commemorate the conquest of Kathiawar by the Gujarat Calukya 
ruler Siddharaja Jayasimha; but this theory, as well as some others, was criticized by 
Ojha (BPLM 182-3), who suggested that the era may have been initiated by some 
petty king, perhaps otherwise unknown, of Kathiawar. 

5.5.1.15 Laksmanasena era of a.d. 1178 (?) 

R. C. Majumdar, History of Ancient Bengal (Calcutta: G. Bharadwaj & Co., 1971), 
241-8. 

A few inscriptions of about the thirteenth century from the Gaya region of central 
Bihar (Bhandarkar’s List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, nos. 1467-70) are 
dated in years of “the expired reign of Laksmanasena” ( laksmanasenasyatTtarajye 
sam, etc.), with dates ranging from 51 to 83. 152 Now an era known as Laksmana- 
samvat (often abbreviated la sam ) is well known from the colophons of dated manu¬ 
scripts, and was still in use in relatively modem times in north Bihar, but its epoch is 
problematic. According to Kielhom’s calculations, 153 its epoch year should be a.d. 
1118/19; but some Laksmanasena dates in old and modem documents reflect vari¬ 
ous epochs ranging from 1107 to 1119 (Majumdar, 247). However, literary evi¬ 
dence 154 which was not available at Kielhom’s time has shown that the Sena King 
Laksmanasena’s accession actually took place in a.d. 1178/79, and the Laksmanasena- 
samvat inscriptions are in all probability to be attributed to an era commencing with 
this date, rather than to the “Laksmana-samvat” of ca. 1119, as had previously been 
maintained by N. G. Majumdar, R. D. Banerjee, and others. 155 This dating of the 
inscriptions also yields consistent calendrical and historical results. 156 

But the relationship between this epigraphic era of 1178/79 and the literary 
Laksmanasena era with an epoch some sixty years earlier remains problematic. Vari- 

149. BPLM 183 n. 6. 

150. Kielhom, IA 22, 1893, 108-9 = KS II.635-6; SIE 305. 

151. Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency 1.1, 176. 

152. The BisapT plate (IA 14, 190-1) dated in Laksmanasena year 293 and sana 807 is probably 
spurious; see G. A. Grierson, “On the Genuineness of the Grant of Qiva-simha to Vidyapati-thakkura,” 
JASB 68, 1899, 96. 

153. “The Epoch of the Lakshmanasena Era,” IA 19, 1890, 1-7 (= KS 1.506-12). 

154. The colophon of Srldharadasa’s poetic anthology Saduktikarnamrta is dated in Saka 1127 
and (apparently) in regnal year 27 of Laksmanasena (Chintaharan Chakravarti. “Date of Accession of 
King Laksmanasena,” IHQ 3, 1927, 186-9), a date which is supported by other literary references 
(C. Chakravarti, “Date of Ballalasena,” IHQ 5, 1929, 133-5). 

155. For references to the abundant literature on this controversy, see the notes in Majumdar, 
op. cit. 

156. Sircar, “Laksmanasena’s Samvat,” IHQ 34, 1958, 21-8, and SIE 276-7. 
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ous explanations have been proposed, for example, that the latter era was reformu¬ 
lated at some later date from the birth instead of the accession of Laksmanasena, 157 
or that the two systems derive from the reigns of two different kings of the same name. 
This much-discussed problem still awaits full clarification (cf. SIE 277-8). 


5.5.1.16 Other historical and pseudohistorical eras 

Various other eras are occasionally used in Indie inscriptions. 158 An inscription from 
Gaya (IA 10, 341-7) is dated in the year 1813 of the era of the Buddha’s Nirvana 
(,bhagavati parinirvrte samvat 1813). According to Indraji, this reflects an era com¬ 
mencing in 638 b.c., but Sircar (SIE 277) puts its epoch at 544 b.c . 159 

The Jaina or Vlra-nirvana era, known from Jaina texts, is occasionally also found 
in inscriptions (BPLM 163). The era dates from 527 b.c. according to Svetambara 
tradition, or 662 b.c. according to the Digambaras (BPLM 163; SIE 321). A late 
epigraphic example of the Jaina era from Sravana-Belgola, dated Jaina era 2493 / 
Vikrama 1888 / Saka 1752 = a.d. 1830 (IA 25, 346, no. 6), follows the Digambara 
system. 

The Gokak inscription (El 21, 289-92) is dated in the 845th year of the other¬ 
wise unknown “Aguptayika kings” (aguptayikanam rdjham. . . varsa-)- Paleographi- 
cally the inscription seems to belong to the sixth or seventh century a.d., which would 
put the putative origin of the era around the third or second century b.c., but it is 
impossible to say anything about its origin (though the editor of the inscription very 
tentatively suggests a possible connection with Candragupta Maurya). Sircar (SIE 
326) suspects that it may be a fabricated system. 

The DevnTmorT stone casket inscription (SI 1.519) presents a similar enigma with 
its date in the 127th year of the “Kathika kings” ( kathikanrpandm ). Most scholars 


157. See, e.g., Pramode Lai Paul, “The Origin of the Laksmanasena Era,” Indian Culture 2, 1936, 
579-84; A. S. Altekar, “New Light on the History of Bihar and the Origin of Lakshmana Samvat,” 
J. N. Banerjea Volume (Calcutta: Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, University of 
Calcutta, 1960), 110-5. 

158. Certain minor local eras which are not generally used for inscriptions in Indo-Aryan languages 
are not treated here. Information on these and other nonepigraphic eras such as the Cochbihar, Faslt, 
and Magi eras is provided in SIE (305-17) and BPLM (186-95). 

159. The discrepancy results from differing interpretations of the value of the dates of the 
Laksmanasena era (5.5.1.15) in other inscriptions of the King Asokacalla mentioned in the Gaya inscrip¬ 
tion. In any case, this isolated late instance obviously does not indicate a genuine continued tradition of 
dating according to years of the Buddha in India. See also Cornelia Mallebrein, “Inschriftliche Quellen 
zur Datierung des historischen Buddha in Indien. Die Inschrift aus Bodh-Gaya, datiert in das Jahr 1813 
n.N.,” in Heinz Bechert, ed„ The Dating of the Historical Buddha/Die Datierung des historischen Bud¬ 
dha, Symposien zur Buddhismusforschung, IV, 1/Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Gottingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse, Dritte Folge, no. 189 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
1991), 344-57. 

It was formerly thought that the numeral 256 at the end of some versions of Asoka’s minor rock 
edict I marked a year of an era dating from the Buddha’s nirvana. But it is now generally believed that 
the numeral 256 refers to a number of nights rather than years, either the nights spent by Asoka on 
pilgrimage tour (see Jarl Charpentier, IA 43, 1914, 132; Sircar, Asokan Studies, 78-9) or, according to 
a recent reinterpretation (Harry Falk, ZDMG 140, 1990, 96-122), the total number of fast days he passed 
in Buddhist monastic establishments. 
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are inclined to understand this as an alternate term for a known era (presumably either 
Saka or Kalacuri-Cedi), but the significance of the term remains obscure. 160 

The Hijrl (Muslim) era of a.d. 622 is occasionally used in late inscriptions 
in Sanskrit and other Indie languages, usually in combination with dates in an 
indigenous Indian era such as Vikrama; for instance, the Veraval inscription 
(SI II.402-8) is dated in the “year 662 of the Prophet Muhammad” ( bodhaka-rasula- 
mahammada-samvat 662) as well as in the Simha, Valabhl, and Vikrama eras (cf. 
5.4.2.1.2). Some of the several Indian variations and adaptations of the Hijrl era 
are also occasionally found in Indie inscriptions; for instance, some late inscrip¬ 
tions of Bengal 161 are dated in the Malla era of a.d. 694/95 or in the Bengali era 
(sana or sala) of a.d. 593/94, 162 both of which are ultimately derived from the Hijrl 
(SIE 312-4). In some Orissan inscriptions the term sana refers to the AmlT era, 
another local derivative of Hijrl (e.g., Baripara Museum inscription, OHRJ 
2, 94-8). 163 

A single inscription on a Jaina bronze image from Satrunjaya is dated in the year 
4 of a Siddha-hema-kumara era, apparently a short-lived system initiated, according 
to Umakant P. Shah, 164 between a.d. 1142/43 and 1150/51. Shah speculates that the 
era was named after the Gujarat Calukya kings Siddharaja Jayasimha and Kumarapala 
and the Jaina scholar Hemacandra. 

The Ilahl era (Tarlkh-i IlahT) instituted by the Mughal emperor Akbar in a.d. 1556 
is recorded in a Jaina inscription from Pattan (El I, 319-24) of the allai year 41 and 
[Vikrama] 1652 = a.d. 1596. 

Some late inscriptions are dated in Imgreji san or Isvi years, that is, the Christian 
era, for example, the Tanjavur Brhadlsvara Temple inscription (V. Srinivasachari 
and S. Gopalan, Bhomsle Vamsa Charitra, 101), dated imgreji san 1803 isvidisambar 
13 (December 13, 1803). 


5.5.1.17 Phantom eras 

Among the eras previously postulated on epigraphic grounds but subsequently dis¬ 
credited is the Mauryan era (e.g., BPLM 164—5), formerly thought to occur in the 
HathTgumpha inscription (1.16), on the basis of the wrong reading raja-muriya-kale . 165 
The existence of a Nanda era proposed by R. C. Majumdar 165 on the basis of literary 
and epigraphic evidence is also highly dubious (SIE 324-5). 


160. See also section 3.3.3, n. 50. 

161. See A. K. Bhattacharyya, A Corpus of Dedicatory Inscriptions from Temples of West Ben¬ 
gal. 16ff. 

162. See also Amitabha Bhattacharyya, “The Bengali Era in the Inscriptions of Late Mediaeval 
Bengal,” Indian Museum Bulletin 21, 1986, 38-43. 

163. Note that Sircar (SIE 314-5) thinks that the Bhatika era is also an adaptation of Hijrl; see 
section 5.5.1.9. 

164. “A Jaina Bronze Dated in Siddha-Hema-Kumara Samvat from Satrunjaya (Saurashtra),” in 
M. S. Nagaraja Rao, ed., Madhu: Recent Researches in Indian Archaeology and Art History. Shri M. N. 
Deshpande Festschrift (Delhi: Agam Kala Prakashan, 1981), 237-8. 

165. Sircar, SI 1.218, reads . . . mu[khi]ya-kala- . . . ; see SIE 324, and section 5.2. 

166. “A Passage in Alberuni’s India—A Nanda Era?” JBORS 9, 1923, 417-8. 
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5.5.2 Cyclical ( astronomical ) eras 
5.5.2.1 Saptarsi era 

F. Kielhom, “A Note on the Saptarshi Era,” IA 20, 1891, 149-54 = KS 11.617-22. 

The saptarsi-samvat (or, as it is more commonly called in inscriptions, sastra- 
samvatsara or laukika-samvatsara, etc.) is a cycle of twenty-seven hundred years 
based on a fancied movement of the constellation of the Seven Sages ( saptarsi , Ursa 
Major) through the twenty-seven naksatras, spending one hundred years in each. A 
cycle of this era is said to have begun twenty-six years after the beginning of the 
Kali era (3102 b.c.), that is, in 3076 b.c. Another cycle should then have begun in 
376 b.c., but in practice complete dates in the era are given continuously from 3076 
b.c. (e.g., Saptarsi 4951 = a.d. 1875; Kielhom 151, no. 2) when used for literary 
purposes such as the dating of manuscripts. But in inscriptions, the dates of this era 
are given with omitted hundreds; that is to say, only the year of the current hundred- 
year phase is noted. 167 For example, in the Baijnathpra.sa.st; (El 1,107,1. 32), which 
is the earliest clear 168 epigraphic instance of this era, the date is given simply as “the 
eightieth year” ( samvatsare [’*]sititame), probably = a.d. 804. The corresponding 
year of an a.d. century can be derived by adding 24 or 25 to the Saptarsi year. 

Despite this incomplete notation, it is possible in many though not all cases to 
determine precise a.d. equivalents for dates in this era, either because the Saptarsi 
date is given together with years of standard eras such as Saka and/or Vikrama, 169 
or by deduction from historical names or events mentioned in the inscription. This 
latter method is particularly productive because most of the inscriptions dated in 
the Saptarsi era come from Kashmir and adjoining regions for which we have rela¬ 
tively abundant historical information from literature. For instance, the Arigom 
stone inscription (El 9, 300-2) is dated only in the Laukika (i.e., Saptarsi) year 73, 
but it mentions an earlier King Simha who can be identified with Jayasimha, a king 
of Kashmir in the twelfth century known from Kalhana’s Rajatarahgim, so that 
the inscription can be dated to a.d. 1197. Even when there is no accompanying 
historical or chronological information, the correct century of an inscription dated 
in the Saptarsi era can usually be estimated paleographically with some confidence 
(see 5.4.1). 

Inscriptions dated in the Saptarsi era are found with some frequency, but only in 
the mountain regions of northern India, mainly in Kashmir, Kangra, and Chamba. 170 
Most examples date from the medieval or later periods. 


167. The Saptarsi era is thus strictly speaking neither a continuous nor cyclical reckoning but a 
combination of, or rather compromise between, the two types; see the comments of J. Mitchiner in 
JAIH 10, 1976-77, 55-6 and 92. 

168. In the Hisse-Borala inscription the Saka date 380 is accompanied by what seems to be a year 
(the reading of which is uncertain) in a system evidently related to the Saptarsi era, as it is accompa¬ 
nied by a phrase which has been read (El 37, 6) as saptarsaya uttarasu pha[lguM*]su , “[while] the 
Seven Sages were in Uttara-Phalguna.” However, the exact significance of this date is uncertain; see 
the references given in the Index of Inscriptions. 

169. E.g., Kielhorn 152, no. 6; B. Ch. Chhabra, Antiquities of Chamba State 11.161 and 163. 

170. Many examples in J. Ph. Vogel and B. Ch. Chhabra, Antiquities of Chamba State , parts I and 
II. See also Bhandarkar’s List of the Inscriptions of Northern India , nos. 1438-45, 1447-58. 
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Years of the Saptarsi cycle are usually denoted as current and caitradi; the months 
are purnimanta (Kielhom 153-4). 


5.5.2.2 Twelve-year cycle of Brhaspati {Jupiter) 

S. B. Dikshit, “The Twelve-Year Cycle of Jupiter,” Appendix III to introduction to 
CII 3, 161-76; see also ibid., 101-24. 

The twelve-year cycle of Brhaspati is based on the period of the sidereal revolution 
of Jupiter in approximately twelve solar years. The twelve years of the cycle are given 
names corresponding to those of the ordinary lunar months, assigned according to 
the longitude of Jupiter’s heliacal rising; for example, if Jupiter rises in Krttika or 
RohinT, its year is named Karttika (see Dikshit, 163, table VIII, for a complete list). 
The years of the twelve-year Jupiter cycle are sometimes denoted by the simple names 
(e.g ,,vaisakhe samvatsare) and sometimes (mostly in the inscriptions of the Parivra- 
jakas) with the prefix mahd- (e.g., maha-visakhe samvatsare). 

The twelve-year cycle of Jupiter is found occasionally in Sanskrit inscriptions 
from various regions, including northern, southern, and eastern India, 171 beginning 
in the late fifth century. Only about a dozen such dates are known in all, of which six 
belong to the Parivrajaka feudatories of the Guptas. 172 A few others occur in the in¬ 
scriptions of the early Rastrakutas, 173 the Kadamba king Mrgesavarman, 174 and 
Anantavarman of Kalinga. 175 The Dhulev plate of Maharaja Bhetti (El 30,1-7) dated 
in the asvayuja-samvatsara of Brhaspati, is probably the latest occurrence (late sev¬ 
enth century?; cf. 5.5.1.9) of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter in Sanskrit inscriptions. 

Dates in the twelve-year cycle are usually given in combination with other eras 
such as Gupta years in the case of the Parivrajaka inscriptions or regnal years in the 
inscriptions of Mrgesavarman. Only the Siripuram plates are dated in Jupiter years alone. 


5.5.2.3 Sixty-year Cycle of Brhaspati {Jupiter) 

The sixty-year cycle of Brhaspati was originally calculated on the basis of Jupiter’s 
passage from one rasi (zodiacal sign) to the next in a period approximating a solar 
year (actually 361+ days). Due to the discrepancy of about four days, when strictly 
reckoned the cycle requires the suppression of one Jupiter year every eighty-five solar 
years. The sixty years are noted by name (Prabhava, Vibhava, Sukla, etc., in the south¬ 
ern system) 176 rather than number. There are slightly variant systems in northern and 
southern India, 177 the latter being the principal one in epigraphic usage. In earlier 


171. There is also one doubtful instance from Nepal; see D. R. Regmi, Inscriptions of Ancient 
Nepal III.31-2 (Chabihil inscription). 

172. CII 3, nos. 21-5, plus the Betul plates (El 8, 284-90). 

173. PandarangapallT plates. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 25, 40-2, and 
Nagardhan plates, CII 4.2, 611-7. 

174. See J. F. Fleet, “Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions,” IA 6, 1877, 24-5; 7, 1878. 35-7. 

175. Siripuram plates, El 24, 47-52. 

176. For a full list of the names, see SIE 267-8. 

177. E.g., the northern cycle begins with Vijaya, which is the twenty-seventh year of the south¬ 
ern cycle. 
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inscriptional examples the Jupiter year was calculated by the actual position of the 
planet, 178 but from about the ninth century on this system was discarded and the Jupiter 
years came to be, in effect, merely a set of names applied to the normal solar or luni- 
solar years in a cycle of sixty years; 179 this latter system is the one which is followed 
in the vast majority of epigraphic dates. 

The sixty-year cycle of Jupiter is very widely used in inscriptions, especially in 
medieval and later inscriptions from the south. The earliest definite 180 inscriptional 
attestation is in the Mahakuta inscription (IA 19,7-20), dated in the Siddhartha year 
(no. 53 of the cycle), probably = a.d. 602. In this and in some later inscriptions the 
Jupiter year is given by itself or with a regnal year, but much more commonly the 
Jupiter year is accompanied by a date in an era, usually Saka, rarely Vikrama. In 
general, the sixty-year cycle is far more common in southern Indian inscriptions, in 
both Sanskrit and Dravidian languages; from about the ninth century on, nominal 
Jupiter years (see the preceding paragraph) are regularly noted there, usually together 
with the Saka year. 


178. Kielhorn, IA 25, 1896. 269 = KS 11.730. 

179. Kielhorn, IA 25, 268 = KS 11.729. 

180. Sircar thought that the word vijaya in the dates of two Iksvaku inscriptions from Nagar- 
junakonda (El 35, 1-7) referred to the initial year of the northern (see n. 177) sixty-year Jupiter cycle, 
equivalent to a.d. 273 and 333, but this interpretation is doubtful. 
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A. Cunningham, ASIR 1 (1862-65), Introduction, i-xliii; A. F. R. Hoernle, Centenary 
Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 1784 to 1883. Part 2: Archaeology, His¬ 
tory, Literature, &c. (Calcutta: The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1885; reprint. The Asi¬ 
atic Society, 1986); J. F. Fleet in Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency 1.2, Article III 
(“The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency”), i-v; E. Windisch, 
Geschichte derSanskrit-Philologie und Indischen Altertumskunde, 33-34 and 97-123; 
Windisch, Philologie und Altertumskunde in lndien\ S. Roy, The Story of Indian 
Archaeology 1784-1947 (cf. also Ancient India 9, 1953, 4—52); EINES 81-94 (“Study 
of Indian Epigraphy and Palaeography”); RIE 29-40 (“History of Indian Epigraphical 
Studies”); O. P. Kejariwal, The Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Discovery of India's 
Past 1784-1838 (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1988). 


6.1 The Pioneering Era: 

Early Readings of Indian Inscriptions (1781-1834) 

The study of inscriptions was totally absent from the traditional curriculum of Sanskrit 
learning, so that the field of Indian epigraphy was bom only with the beginning of 
European Indology in the late eighteenth century. While there is definite evidence that 
old inscriptions, particularly copper plate charters, were in ancient times sometimes 
studied for practical purposes, 1 it is equally clear that really ancient inscriptions writ¬ 
ten in archaic characters that were no longer legible through direct comparison with 
current scripts were as mysterious to traditional scholars as they were to the Europeans 
who first encountered them in the modem era. This is witnessed by the well-known 
incident reported by the historian Shams-i Siraj ‘Afif in which Flruz Shah Tughluq 
(1351-88) attempted unsuccessfully to have the inscriptions on the Asokan pillars which 
he brought to Delhi (see 4.3.1.1.3 nn. 71 and 72) read by Brahmans. 2 

1. As evidenced by Kalhana’s reference in his Rajatarahgini (1.15) to the consultation of old epi¬ 
graphic records (purvabhubhartr-pratistha-vastu-sasanaih) for the purpose of historical research. See 
also RIE 29. 

2. H. M. Elliot (ed. John Dowson), The History of India as Told by Its Own Historians: The 
Muhammadan Period (London: Triibner & Co., 1867-77), III.352. The old Brahml inscriptions must 
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The first publication of an old Indian inscription was by the “Sanscrit-mad” 3 (Sir) 
Charles Wilkins (1749-1836), 4 one of the greatest of the pioneer Indologists, in his 
article “A Royal Grant of Land, Engraved on a Copper Plate, Bearing Date Twenty- 
three Years Before Christ; and Discovered Among the Ruins at Mongueer. Translated 
from the Original Sanscrit, by Charles Wilkins, Esq. in the Year 1781,” 5 in Asiatick 
Researches (AR) 1 (1788), 123-30. 6 This was followed by “An Inscription on a Pillar 
near Buddal” in AR 1,131-41 J These articles, like most of the earliest epigraphic papers 
published in AR, consist only of translations, without the text of the inscription and 
with little or no introductory matter. Both of Wilkins’ inscriptions date from the Pala 
period, about the ninth century a.d.; although decidedly archaic, the script of these two 
epigraphs could be read by comparisons to the modem and archaic forms of Devanagarl 
and Bengali scripts known in Wilkins’ time, 8 and he was thus able to produce interpre¬ 
tations of the inscriptions which were substantially accurate, though by no means cor¬ 
rect in all points. His estimate of the age of these inscriptions, however, was off by 
nearly a millennium, because he interpreted the date samvat 33 of the Murigir inscrip¬ 
tion as a year of the Vikrama era equivalent to 23 b.c., whereas in fact it is a regnal year 
of Devapaladeva, who ruled in the first half of the ninth century. 

An even more remarkable achievement by Wilkins was his translation, published 
as a letter in AR 1, 279-83, of the record now known as the NagarjunI hill cave in¬ 
scription of the early Maukhari king Anantavarman. 9 While his comment that the 
script is “very materially different from that we find in inscriptions of eighteen hun¬ 
dred years ago” is due to his incorrect dating of the Murigir plate alluded to earlier, 


have remained comprehensible for some centuries after they were written, but there is little clear 
evidence as to how long. The reference in 1. 8 of Rudradaman’s Junagadh rock inscription (SI 
1.175-80) of about a.d. 150 to Candragupta Maurya and ASoka Maurya might imply that the Asokan 
edicts carved on the same rock were still legible in the second century a.d. But the later inscription 
does not specifically refer to the Asokan edicts, and provides the names of local administrators of 
the region in Mauryan times who are not mentioned in the older inscriptions, indicating that the 
historical information was derived from some other source. It thus remains doubtful whether the 
Asokan inscriptions were still comprehensible some four hundred years after they were inscribed 
(see also Falk, SAI, 328). 

3. So called by H. Colebrooke; see Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologie , 23 n. 1. 

4. On Wilkins, see E. H. Johnston, “Charles Wilkins,” in Mohammad Shaft, ed., Woolner Com¬ 
memoration Volume, Mehar Chand Lachhman Das Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, vol. 8 (Lahore: Mehar 
Chand Lachhman Das, 1940), 124-32; and Mary Lloyd, “Sir Charles Wilkins, 1749-1836,” in Indian 
Office Library and Records: Report for the Year 1978 (London: Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 

1979) , 8-39. The dates for Wilkins’ life given by Windisch ( Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologie, 23), 
1750-1833, are evidently incorrect. 

5. According to Lloyd, op. cit., this article “had been first published in Calcutta in 1781, printed 
by Wilkins” (21 n. 27). The paper was presented to the Asiatic Society on July 7, 1785; see Sibadas 
Chaudhuri, ed., Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. Vol. 1: 1784-1800 (Calcutta: The Asiatic Society, 

1980) , 57. 

6. The inscription in question is the Murigir (Monghyr) copper plate of Devapaladeva (IA 21, 
253-58). 

7. The Badal pillar inscription of the time of Narayanapala (SI II. 87-91). The paper was presented 
to the society on July 14, 1785 (Chaudhuri, Proceedings, 58). 

8. Sircar refers to “the application of his knowledge of the late medieval Bengali and NagarT scripts 
gradually acquired from a study of manuscripts” (EINES 81). 

9. Presented March 17, 1785 (Chaudhuri, Proceedings, 47). 
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he was nonetheless correct that “the character is undoubtedly the most ancient of any 
that have hitherto come under my inspection.” (Anantavarman is now known to have 
ruled sometime in the sixth century a.d.) It is truly remarkable that Wilkins was some¬ 
how able to read the late Brahml of this period, which, unlike the scripts of three 
centuries later, is very different from modem scripts both in its general form and in 
many of its specific characters. It is thus not entirely clear how, beyond pure perse¬ 
verance and genius, Wilkins managed to read this inscription, but presumably he did 
this by working back from the script of the Pala period which he had already mas¬ 
tered. 10 In any case, his translation, while once again not always correct, proves be¬ 
yond question that he could read the late Brahml, or early Siddhamatrka, script of 
the sixth century. We may compare, for example, his translation of the first verse: 

When the foot of the Goddess was, with its tinkling ornaments, planted upon 
the head of Maheeshasoor , all the bloom of the new-blown flower of the foun¬ 
tain was dispersed, with disgrace, by its superior beauty. May that foot, radiant 
with a fringe of refulgent beams issuing from its pure bright nails, endue you 
with a steady and an unexampled devotion, offered up with fruits, and shew you 
the way to dignity and wealth! (282) 

with the standard rendition by J. F. Fleet in CII 3, 227: 

May the foot of (the goddess) Devi, fringed with the rays of (its) pure nails point 
out the way to fortune, endowing with a ( suitable) reward your state of suppli¬ 
cation which is such as befits the expression of firm devotion;—(that foot) which, 
surpassing in radiance all the beauty of a full-blown waterlily, was disdainfully 
placed, with its tinkling anklet, on the head of the demon Mahishasura!" 

Here Wilkins has clearly read and construed the verse correctly. Elsewhere in this 
and other articles his translations are less accurate, and not infrequently he errs in 
dividing words and compounds, in construing the syntax of complex verses, or in 
rendering idiomatic expressions. 12 But despite such inevitable imperfections, Wilkins’ 
treatment of these difficult documents is nothing short of remarkable, given the al¬ 
most nonexistent resources available at the time. 13 

Another renowned pioneering Indologist who made important early contributions 
to epigraphy was Sir William Jones (1746-94). Though less of a specialist in this 
field than Wilkins before and Colebrooke after him, Jones amply demonstrated his 


10. The precise order in which Wilkins translated his first three inss. is not certain, but it is clear 
that he worked on the Mutigir ins. first, in 1781, and that the NagarjunT and Badal inss. followed in the 
period between 1781 and his presentation of all three inss. to the society in 1785 (see Kejariwal, The 
Asiatic Society, 43-4). 

11. The text, in Fleet’s reading (227), is unnidrasya saroruhasya sakalam aksipya sobham ruca 
savajham Mahisasurasya sirasi nyastah kvanannupurah / devya vah sthirabhaktivadasadrsTm yuhjan 
phalenarthitam disyad acchanakhahsujalajatilah padah padam sampadam //. 

12. E.g., Wilkins translates the beginning of the third verse of the NagarjunT inscription as “honor 
was achieved from the deed of death near the uprising ocean,” evidently reading udirna-maharnav- 
opa-marana-vyapara-labdham yasah\ the correct reading and translation (by Fleet) are udirna- 
maharnav-opama-rana-vyapara-labdham yasah, “the renown that he had acquired in the occupation 
of war resembling ... the great swollen ocean.” 

13. The same may be said of Wilkins’ subsequent translation (AR 2, 1790, 167-9) of two further 
Maukhari inss. from the Barabar and NagarjunT caves (= CII 3, 221-6). 
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acumen in his comments (142-4) on Wilkins’ first two papers in AR 1, published as 
“Remarks on the Two Preceding Papers. By the President” (i.e., Jones). Here, with 
the assistance of th epandita “Radhacanta” (i.e., Radhakanta [Sarman] Tarkavaglsa), 14 
he offered several constructive criticisms of Wilkins’ readings and renderings. 15 

The first six volumes of AR (1788-99) contained, besides the papers already 
noted, a few more articles translating, describing, and/or illustrating old inscrip¬ 
tions, by Wilkins, 16 Radhakanta, 17 Jones, 18 and several others. These early contri¬ 
butions included the first publication of a copper plate grant by “Ramalochan 
Pandit,” 19 who was also one of Jones’ panditas. But the next momentous contribu¬ 
tions were those of the great early Indologist Henry T. Colebrooke (1765-1837). 
His first epigraphic paper was the “Translation of One of the Inscriptions on the 
Pillar at Dehlee, Called the Lat of Feeroz Shah” (AR 7, 1801, 175-82), in which 
he retranslated the inscription of the Cahamana king Vigrahapala (on the Delhi- 
Topra Asokan pillar) which had previously been translated “as explained by 
Radhacanta Sarman” in AR 1 (see n. 17). This article made three major contribu¬ 
tions to the study of epigraphy. First, Colebrooke correctly interpreted the date 
(Vikrama 1220 = a.d. 1164), which had been wrongly read by Radhakanta as 123. 
Second, he provided an accurate transliterated text of the inscription, together with 
a facsimile reproduction; this constituted a major methodological advance and set 
the pattern for epigraphic publications ever since. Third, he also included complete 
and reliable facsimiles of the Asokan inscriptions on the same pillar; and although 
he made no progress toward interpreting these, he thereby brought them to the at¬ 
tention of and made them available to the scholarly public, laying the groundwork 
for their decipherment some thirty-five years later. 

Colebrooke’s second major epigraphic contribution was his paper “On Ancient 
Monuments, Containing Sanscrit Inscriptions” in AR 9 (1807), 398-444. Here he pub¬ 
lished nine Sanskrit inscriptions, mostly copper plate grants, with texts in Devanagarl 
and English translations. But the most important contribution of this paper is found in 
Colebrooke’s introductory remarks concerning the importance of inscriptions in general: 

In the scarcity of authentic materials for the ancient, and even for the modern, 
history of the Hindu race, importance is justly attached to all genuine monu¬ 
ments, and especially inscriptions on stone and metal, which are occasionally 
discovered through various accidents. If these be carefully preserved and dili¬ 
gently examined; and the facts, ascertained from them, be judiciously employed 
towards elucidating the scattered information, which can be yet collected from 

14. On Radhakanta, see Rosane Rocher, “The Career of Radhakanta Tarkavaglsa, an Eighteenth- 
Century Pandit in British Employ,” JAOS 109, 1989, 627-33. In the early decades of Indology it was 
the standard and approved practice to enlist the assistance of panditas in interpreting Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions and other documents. These panditas were often, but by no means always, given due credit for 
their efforts in the publications of English authors, so that it is not always easy to fully evaluate the 
nominal authors’ real contributions. It appears, however, that Wilkins deciphered his inscriptions without 
the aid of panditas (see Kejariwal, The Asiatic Society, 43). 

15. For further information on Jones’ contribution to epigraphic studies, see Garland Cannon, 
“Early Indian Epigraphy and Sir William Jones,” JAS 19, 1977, 1-13 (esp. 4). 

16. AR 1, 284-7; 2, 167-9 (see also n. 13). 

17. AR 1, 379-82. 

18. AR 3, 1792, 38-53. 

19. AR 1, 357-67. See also the comments by Kejariwal, The Asiatic Society, 50-1. 
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the remains of Indian literature, a satisfactory progress may be finally made in 
investigating the history of the Hindus. That the dynasties of princes, who have 
reigned paramount in India, or the lines of chieftains, who have ruled over 
particular tracts, will be verified; or that the events of war or the effects of 
policy, during a series of ages, will be developed; is an expectation, which I 
neither entertain, nor wish to excite. But the state of manners, and the preva¬ 
lence of particular doctrines, at different periods, may be deduced from a dili¬ 
gent perusal of the writings of authors, whose age is ascertained: and the con¬ 
trast of different results, for various and distant periods, may furnish a distinct 
outline of the progress of opinions. A brief history of the nation itself, rather 
than of its government, will be thus sketched. (398) 

Here Colebrooke is the first to clearly recognize the special importance of inscrip¬ 
tions as a source for the political and cultural history of India. And although he some¬ 
what pessimistically underestimated their value for the former, it must nonetheless 
be recognized that in this oft-quoted passage Colebrooke set the agenda for future 
Indian epigraphic studies down to the present day, just as his first article had estab¬ 
lished the standard methodological format for them. 20 

In the following three decades the study of Indian inscriptions continued at a slow 
but steady pace, without any major breakthroughs. We find in the pages of volumes 12 
through 20 (1816-30) of AR sporadic publications of Sanskrit inscriptions, mostly of 
the medieval period, by such scholars as W. Price, A. Stirling, E. Fell, R. Jenkins, E. C. 
Ravenshaw, and especially H. H. Wilson. 21 Although the earliest Indian scripts remained 
undeciphered in this period, the knowledge of the many varieties of BrahmI-derived 
local scripts was gradually being filled in; Wilson, for example, first published and 
translated a copper plate inscription in the central Indian box-headed script (see 2.2.5.3) 
in AR 15 (1825), 499-515, with the assistance of a Jain scholar named Sri Verma Suri, 
who had evidently mastered various early scripts in the course of his service under Colin 
Mackenzie. The latter’s collection of several thousand 22 stone and copperplate inscrip¬ 
tions in Sanskrit and Dravidian languages in southern India was among the important 
epigraphic activities in this period, along with those of James Tod, who collected many 
medieval Sanskrit inscriptions from Rajasthan and published translations of some of 
them (by the Jain Yati Jnanacandra) in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 


6.2 The Era of Decipherment (1835-1860) 

After the slow but steady progress of the first three decades of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the study of Indian inscriptions erupted in a blaze of glory in the middle of the 
1830s. The “Glanzjahre” 23 of 1834 to 1838 were largely, though by no means exclu¬ 
sively, due to the remarkable efforts and insights of James Prinsep (1799-1840), who 


20. Colebrooke also published several other medieval copper plate and stone inss. in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society 1, 1823-27, 201—6, 230-9, 462-6, and 520-3. 

21. For a comprehensive bibliography of early epigraphic articles in AR and JASB, see Hoernle’s 
“Classified Index to the Scientific Papers in the Society’s Publications from 1788 to 1883” in the Cen¬ 
tenary Review , i-xxxiv. 

22. 8,076 according to Cunningham in ASIR 1, xxix. 

23. Thus appropriately called by Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologie. 98. 
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came to India in 1819 as assistant to the assay master of the Calcutta Mint and re¬ 
mained until 1838, when he returned to England for reasons of health. During this 
period Prinsep made a long series of discoveries in the fields of epigraphy and nu¬ 
mismatics 24 as well as in the natural sciences and technical fields. But he is best known 
for his breakthroughs in the decipherment of the Brahml and KharosthT scripts. 


6.2.1 Decipherment of the early Brahmi script 

Although many Sanskrit inscriptions had been published since the time of the pio¬ 
neers Wilkins and Colebrooke, and although some of the later scripts derived from 
Brahml had been successfully read, inscriptions of the Gupta period and earlier re¬ 
mained incomprehensible when Prinsep began his epigraphic researches in the early 
1830s; this, despite Wilkins’ having already read, four decades earlier, inscriptions 
of the sixth century. Renewed progress in the decipherment of early Brahml 25 began 
in 1834 with T. S. Burt’s procurement of reliable facsimiles of the inscriptions on 
the Allahabad pillar, 26 including the Asokan pillar edicts and the “Queen’s Edict” as 
well as the inscription of Samudragupta. Prinsep’s “Notes on Inscription No. 1 [the 
Asokan inscriptions] of the Allahabad Column” 27 broke the first ground in the read¬ 
ing of Mauryan Brahml script. In this brief paper Prinsep displayed a combination 
of intuition and methodical thought which would do any modem decipherer proud. 
He expressed, first of all, doubts as to “whether the language this character ... ex¬ 
presses is Sanscrit” (116), noting especially the “rare occurrence of double letters” 
(i.e., conjunct consonants). Although in subsequent articles between this one and his 
final breakthrough three years later Prinsep seems to have changed his mind and 
considered that the unknown language was Sanskrit, 28 in the end his first intuition 
that the inscriptions were not in Sanskrit proved to be correct. Given what little was 
known at the time of the history of the Indie languages, this was a remarkable in¬ 
sight, since it would have seemed almost automatic to assume that the language of 
such clearly ancient inscriptions would be Sanskrit. 

Equally impressive was Prinsep’s arrangement, presented in plate V of JASB 3, 
of the unknown alphabet, wherein he gave each of the consonantal characters, whose 
phonetic values were still entirely unknown, with its “five principal inflections” (117), 
that is, the vowel diacritics. Not only is this table almost perfectly correct in its ar¬ 
rangement, but the phonetic value of the vowels is correctly identified in four out of 
five cases (plus anusvara ); only the vowel sign for i was incorrectly interpreted as o. 
Moreover, Prinsep also provided statistical counts for each principal consonantal 
character and its vocalic “inflections” and noted “other forms occurring.” All in all, 
this table is a model of sophisticated decipherment technique, comparable, mutatis 


24. For a collection of his essays on these subjects, together with extensive supplementary notes 
by Edward Thomas, see Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historic, Numismatic, and Palaeographic, of 
the Late James Prinsep. 

25. Referred to in early works by various names, most commonly “lath [i.e., lat ] character” and 
“Indian Pali” (see 2.2.2). 

26. See JASB 3, 105-13. 

27. JASB 3, 1834, 114-8. 

28. See, e.g., JASB 3, 487. 
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mutandis, to the famous grids developed by Michael Ventris for the decipherment of 
the Cretan Linear B syllabary 29 more than a hundred years later. Prinsep also pro¬ 
vided a statistical count of the letters appearing on a page of a Sanskrit text (the Bhatti- 
kavya) for purposes of “aiding the investigation of the powers of the unknown al¬ 
phabet” (118). Although Prinsep’s final decipherment was ultimately to rely on 
paleographic and contextual rather than statistical methods (cf. Hoemle, Centenary 
Review, 60), it is still no less a tribute to Prinsep’s genius that he should have thought 
to apply such modem techniques to his problem. 30 

Burt’s facsimiles of the Allahabad inscriptions were in the meantime also serv¬ 
ing as a stimulus to the study of the later BrahmT script of the Gupta era; in his “Re¬ 
marks upon the Second Inscription of the Allahabad Pillar,” 31 A. Troyer published 
in March 1834 a translation of the inscription of Samudragupta based on a transcrip¬ 
tion into Devanagarl by Madhava Rao, head librarian of the Sanscrit College. 32 While 
the transliteration and translation were very incomplete and inaccurate, Troyer did 
succeed in identifying the names of the kings Candragupta [I] and Samudragupta, 
though he was inclined to identify them as rulers of the Mauryan, rather than the then 
virtually unknown Gupta, dynasty. 33 In June of the same year, 34 W. H. Mill published 
an improved, though still far from accurate, version 35 of the same inscription. 

Then, in October 1834, B. H. Hodgson presented his discovery of “Ancient In¬ 
scriptions in the Characters of the Allahabad Column” 36 (i.e., in Mauryan BrahmT) 
on columns at Mathiah and Radiah, that is, the Asokan pillars nowadays known as 
Lauriya-Nandangarh and Lauriya-Araraj. 37 In his “Note on the Mathiah Lath Inscrip¬ 
tion,” 38 Prinsep made several important steps toward the decipherment of Mauryan 
BrahmT. First, he noted that “all three inscriptions [i.e., the Delhi, Allahabad, and 
Mathiah/Lauriya-Nandangarh Asokan pillar inscriptions] are identically the same ” 
(484), and he identified a recurrent series of fifteen syllables “which may be sup¬ 
posed to be some formula of invocation” (483); this, in fact, eventually turned out to 
be the introductory formula devanampiye piyadasi laja hevam aha, “The Beloved 


29. See John Chadwick, The Decipherment of Linear B, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1970). On modern decipherment techniques in general, see E. J. W. Barber, Archaeological 
Decipherment: A Handbook (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1974). 

30. In his conclusion to this important article, Prinsep voices the opinion, again correct, that the 
decipherment of the ancient Indian script should be much simpler than that of the cuneiform and Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writings, and urges on his countrymen to turn “fresh attention to the subject, lest the in¬ 
defatigable students of Bonn or Berlin should run away with the honor of first making it known to the 
learned world” (118). 

31. JASB 3, 118-23. 

32. According to Troyer, “It was principally the alphabet of the Mahamalaipur inscriptions [pub¬ 
lished by Benjamin Guy Babington in Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society 2, 1828, 258—69] that 
enabled Madhava Rao to transcribe ... the remains of the inscription” (119); the contributions of 
Wilkins’ decipherment of the “Gya” (i.e., NagarjunI) inscriptions is also acknowledged. 

33. See also Prinsep, JASB 3, 115-6. 

34. JASB 3, 257-70. 

35. Cf. the comments of Fleet in C1I 3, 1, 

36. JASB 3, 481-3. 

37. On the equivalents of the early and modern geographical designations of the Asokan inscrip¬ 
tions, see Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologie, 106 and 108 n. 4. 

38. JASB 3, 483-7. 
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of the Gods, King Priyadarsin, speaks thus.” Even more importantly, he correctly 
identified (485) the consonants 0/ and i as ya and va on the basis of their resemblance 
to the corresponding letters in the “Gya alphabet” (see n. 32) and of their frequent 
occurrence as the lower, that is, latter, members of consonantal conjuncts; and he 
also seems to have tentatively identified the all-important character for sa. These 
discoveries did, however, lead Prinsep temporarily to the incorrect conclusion that 
there was “little doubt that... the language [is] Sanscrit” (487; see p. 204). 

Finally, with regard to the contents of the inscriptions Prinsep commented: 
“Whether they mark the conquests of some victorious raja;—whether they are as it 
were the boundary pillars of his dominions;—or whether they are of a religious 
nature, bearing some important text from the sacred volumes of the Bauddhists or 
Brahmins, can only be satisfactorily solved by the discovery of the language, and 
consequently the import these curious monuments are intended to convey” (487). 
How typical, once more, of Prinsep’s powers of intuition that each of the three alter¬ 
natives he proposed turned out to be at least partially correct! 

The third volume of the JASB also contained one other significant contribution 
to the decipherment of Brahml, this one by J. Stevenson, entitled “Restoration and 
Translation of Some Inscriptions at the Caves of Carlf’ (i.e., Karle). 39 In this paper 
Stevenson was able to correctly identify, by comparison with the text of the Allahabad 
Gupta inscription published in March of the same year, twelve consonants ( ka , ga, 
ja, ta, tha, da, pa, ha, ya, ra, va, and sa) in at least some of their occurrences in the 
dedicatory inscriptions at these caves, which date to about the first century a.d. 40 
Stevenson thus succeeded in providing some phonetic values for the oldest form of 
Brahml to date; though how very far he was from a true decipherment can be dem¬ 
onstrated by a comparison of his translation (498) of his inscription A as “To the 
Triad. I, Arodhana, lord of Jambudwi'pa (India), the obtainer of victories, of a truly 
victorious disposition, the commander of the world, the chastiser of the earth, and 
exalted above paradise, slaughter every foe that rises against me” with the correct 
translation by Burgess and Indraji: 41 “Seth Bhutapala, from Vejayanti, has established 
a rock-mansion, the most excellent in JambudvTpa.” 42 

The next major step toward decipherment was made by Christian Lassen in a 
letter to Prinsep published by the latter in JASB 5. 43 Here Lassen correctly read, 
by reference to Tibetan and “Pali” (i.e., Brahml) letter forms, the Brahml legend 
on the reverse of a coin of the Indo-Greek king Agathocles as agathukla raja. 44 
With this discovery, the partial knowledge of Brahml was pushed back into the 
pre-Christian era. 

After the important contributions of Stevenson and Lassen, the initiative passed 
back into the capable hands of Prinsep. His next step was presented in “The Legends 

39. JASB 3, Oct. 1834, 495-9. 

40. See 498, “Alphabet as far as decyphered.” 

41. ICTWI, 28, ins. no. 1. 

42. The text, as read by Burgess and Indraji, is vejayamtita sethina bhutapdlena selagharam 
parinithapitam jabudipamhi uttama. See also Prinsep’s comments (JASB 3, 487 n. 6) on Stevenson’s 
readings, which he partly accepts, although his alphabet “does not convert the context into intelligible 
Sanscrit.” 

43. Nov. 1836, 723^1. 

44. On the basis of this important discovery, Lassen could be credited with the first correct read¬ 
ing of an inscription in early Brahml, though he cannot be said to have deciphered the script as a whole. 
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of the Saurashtra Group of Coins Deciphered” in JASB 6. 45 Here Prinsep offered 
partially correct readings of the hybrid Sanskrit legends on the coins of Western 
Ksatrapa rulers of the third and fourth centuries, though he erred in reading krtrima 
‘elected [king]’ instead of ksatrapa and in reading the name elements -sena and 
-simha both as Sdh. He did, however, correctly identify several conjunct consonants 
such as jha, mna , andsva, as well as the hybrid Sanskrit genitive ending -sa; and this 
latter discovery provided the clue that set the stage for his greatest breakthrough. 

This came in the modestly titled “Note on the Facsimiles of Inscriptions from 
Sanchf near Bhilsa, Taken for the Society by Captain Ed. Smith, Engineers,” pub¬ 
lished in June 1837, 46 in which Prinsep presented the definitive decipherment of the 
oldest forms of the Brahml script. The final key turned out to be hidden in some two 
dozen brief inscriptions, dating to the second or first century b.c., which had been 
copied by Edward Smith from the Buddhist sfM/tas at SaiicI; concerning these, Prinsep 
made the following oft-quoted remarks: 

I was struck at their all terminating with the same two letters, "J>I. Coupling this 
circumstance with their extreme brevity and insulated position, which proved 
that they could not be fragments of a continuous text, it immediately occurred 
that they must record either obituary notices, or more probably the offerings and 
presents of votaries, as is known to be the present custom in the Buddhist temples 
of Ava; where numerous dwajas or flag-staffs, images, and small chaityas are 
crowded within the enclosure, surrounding the chief cupola, each bearing the 
name of the donor. The next point noted was the frequent occurrence of the let¬ 
ter Aj, already set down incontestably as before the final word:—now this 1 
had learnt from th e Saurashtra coins, deciphered only a day or two before, to be 
one sign of the genitive case singular, being the ssa of the Pali, or sya of the 
Sanscrit. “Of so and so the gift,” must then be the form of each brief sentence; 
and the vowel a and anuswara led to the speedy recognition of the word ddnam, 

(gift,) teaching me the very two letters, d and n, most different from known forms, 
and which had foiled me most in my former attempts. Since 1834 also my ac¬ 
quaintance with ancient alphabets had become so familiar that most of the 
remaining letters in the present examples could be named at once on re¬ 
inspection. In the course of a few minutes I thus became possessed of the whole 
alphabet, which I tested by applying it to the inscription on the Delhi column. 

(460-1 ) 47 

The alphabet presented by Prinsep at the end of this article (475) proves that he did 
indeed substantially decipher the early Brahml script; his identifications of the charac¬ 
ters are all correct except for the one that he identified as r, which is actually jha, and 
the five others ( gha, ha, jha, ha, and o) that he was not able to find. He also correctly 
concluded that the script is the earliest form and parent of all other Indie scripts (474). 

Prinsep’s readings and translations of the Sand donative inscriptions themselves 
are, however, only partially correct; his no. 25, for instance (462), is read as Vajagato 


45. Mar. 1837, 377-92. 

46. JASB 6, 451-77. 

47. A more vivid and personal view of Prinsep’s breakthroughs is provided in the extracts of his 
letters “in his own spirited language” to Alexander Cunningham quoted by the latter in ASIR 1. ix-xvi. 
Typical of Prinsep’s “ardent enthusiasm” (xvii) are his cheers “‘Chulao bhai, juldee puhonchoge’“ (“Go 
oil brother, we shall soon get there,” in Cunningham’s note, x) and “Hurrah for inscriptions!” (xv). 
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danam “The gift of Vrijagan,” whereas the correct reading 48 is vajigutasa danam 
“The gift of Vajiguta.” The inaccuracies in Prinsep’s interpretations of the SancI 
inscriptions (and of the other inscriptions he subsequently published) can be attrib¬ 
uted only in part to the imperfect copies of the originals he had available to him; 
more significant was his inadequate knowledge—which he frequently and candidly 
confessed 49 —of Sanskrit and other Indian languages. But although none of Prinsep’s 
editions of early inscriptions can be considered anything like standard, this does not 
in any way diminish his great achievements, which were primarily those of a pale¬ 
ographer and decipherer rather than of a linguist and epigraphist. 

Prinsep next turned his efforts to the interpretation of the Asokan and other early 
inscriptions. In the same article (469) he presented a substantially correct reading of 
the introductory Asokan formula devanampiye piyadasi laja hevam aha (see p. 205) 
and some other recurrent passages. He also recognized (confirming his initial intu¬ 
ition; see p. 204) that “the language is ... not Sanskrit, but the vernacular modifica¬ 
tion of it,” that is, Prakrit. But he did not yet realize the significance of the dialectal 
variations in the inscriptions from different regions, referring to them as “grammati¬ 
cal errors.” Nor did he correctly recognize the author of these records, identifying 
the king called “Beloved of the Gods” with Devanampiyatissa of Ceylon (473). 50 

In the subsequent parts of JASB 6 and in the next volume (7, 1838), Prinsep 
published a series of articles giving complete readings and translations of various 
early Brahml inscriptions, including the Asokan pillar inscriptions, 51 the NagarjunI 
inscriptions of Asoka’s grandson Dasaratha, 52 the inscriptions at Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri (including the HathTgumpha inscription), 53 the Asokan rock inscriptions, 54 
the Gimar (Junagadh) inscription of Rudradaman, 55 and further inscriptions from 
SancI. 56 In these articles (as also in his continuing series of articles on later inscrip¬ 
tions, mostly under the title “Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions,” which had begun 
in JASB 5) the interpretations and translations continue to be uneven. In some pas¬ 
sages, for example, in his translation of the Asokan rock edict I, 57 Prinsep produced 
a reasonably accurate rendering, but elsewhere he strayed far from the mark. But here 
again it is his paleographic contributions which are lasting, as in JASB 7,271-6, where 
he presented his “Completion of the Alphabet,” a virtually perfect interpretation of 
Asokan Brahml. 

While Prinsep’s success as a decipherer looms large in Indian studies, his deci¬ 
pherment of Brahml usually gets little if any attention in general studies of decipher¬ 
ment of ancient scripts worldwide. This is at least in part because, as Prinsep himself 

48. By N. G. Majumdar in Marshall and Foucher, The Monuments of Sanchi, 1.302. 

49. For example, JASB 3, 487; 6, 452 and 567. 

50. The correct identification of “Piyadasi” with Asoka was made shortly afterward by George 
Tumour (JASB 6, 791), from his acquaintance with the Pali historical texts of Ceylon. 

51. JASB 6, 566-609. 

52. JASB 6, 676-9. 

53. JASB 6, 1072-91. 

54. JASB 7, 156-67, 219-82. 

55. JASB 7, 334-56. 

56. JASB 7, 562-7. 

57. JASB 7, 249. 
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realized from the outset (see n. 30), the decipherment of Brahml was relatively simple 
when “compared with the difficulties of the Persepolitan [i.e., Old Persian], or 
cuneiform character ... or the more abstruse hieroglyphics of Egypt.” 58 Prinsep’s 
methodology was also less spectacular than that of the decipherers of cuneiform and 
Egyptian, mainly in that the decipherment of early Brahml was largely achieved by 
a gradual reading back of progressively more ancient forms of Indian scripts from 
the modem forms which were their direct descendants. Analytic methods such as 
statistical, positional, and contextual analysis did provide Prinsep with the keys to 
his major breakthrough, but they were ultimately supplementary to the paleographic 
method. This is why, after the crucial discovery in the SancI inscriptions, virtually 
the entire picture of Brahml fell into place almost instantly (p. 207). Prinsep does 
not tell us exactly what he knew, or suspected, about Brahml up to this point, but it 
is clear from his own earlier articles as well as those of other contributors such as 
Stevenson and Lassen that the key to early Brahml was very nearly at hand, and the 
SancI breakthrough was but the final stage in what was essentially a gradual process 
of paleographic reconstruction. The importance of the SancI discovery, great as it 
was, should thus not be overestimated, as it sometimes is. In the perspective of the 
history of the study of the Brahml script in its various forms and derivatives, it was 
merely the last step on a long road. 

None of this, however, should be taken as minimizing Prinsep’s contributions as 
a whole. Despite his weaknesses on the linguistic side and the important assistance 
provided to him by others, he still stands as the unquestioned master of the early phase 
of Indian epigraphic and paleographic studies. His stature may be measured by what 
happened after he left India in 1838 and died in 1840; the flood of epigraphic ar¬ 
ticles in JASB immediately diminished to a trickle from volume 8 (1839) on, and the 
leadership in epigraphic research was only gradually taken up by other institutions 
and journals (see 6.2.3). 

6.2.2 Decipherment of the Kharosthi script 

Unlike Brahml, which was known since the late eighteenth century, nothing what¬ 
soever was known about the script nowadays called Kharosthi 59 before the third de¬ 
cade of the nineteenth century. At that time, the discovery by General Chevalier 
Ventura, Charles Masson, and others of huge numbers of bilingual coins of the Indo- 
Greek and Indo-Scythian kings, with Greek legends on the obverse and Kharosthi 
on the reverse, and their publication by Masson, Prinsep, and Lassen first brought 
this hitherto unknown script to the attention of scholars. 60 The first attempts at deci¬ 
pherment were published by Prinsep in 1835 in his “Further Notes and Drawings of 

58. JASB 3, 118. 

59. In the early publications discussed here, the script is referred to by various names, such as 
“Bactrian,” “Indo-Bactrian,” and “Ariano-Pali”; see section 2.3.5. 

60. At this time very few Kharosthi inscriptions were yet known, presumably because most of 
them come from territories in the northwest which were not yet under British control. Only the Manikiala 
stupa inscriptions and the Shahbazgarhl Asokan rock edicts were available during the years when 
Kharosthi was first studied, so that the early decipherments were achieved almost exclusively from 
numismatic materials. 
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Bactrian and Indo-Scythic Coins” 61 and by C. L. Grotefend (son of G. F. Grotefend, 
the famous decipherer of the Old Persian cuneiform script) in 1836 in “Die unbekannte 
Schrift der Baktrischen Miinzen.” 62 At this time the legends on the reverse of the 
Indo-Greek coins were generally thought to be in “Bactrian” or “Pehlevi,” 63 and both 
of these initial attempts were partially led astray by the assumption that the inscrip¬ 
tions were written in, and followed the graphic patterns of, Semitic or Iranian 
languages. Thus Prinsep was led to read malakao malako instead of the correct 
maharajasa mahatasa (= Greek B AEIAEOE METAAOY; Skt. maharajasya mahatah). 
He did note, however, that “if the language of our coins be Zend [i.e., Pehlevi], the 
word melek, for king, should not be expected in it.... It was this circumstance that 
led me to imagine the reading might be maharao: but the combination maharao- 
mahard is inadmissible, and overthrows the conjecture.” 64 It is typical of Prinsep’s 
intuitive powers that, even when he was wrong, he suspected the truth, and was soon 
to fully realize it. 

Despite their misconceptions, the early efforts of Prinsep and Grotefend were 
by no means wasted. Both of them succeeded in correctly identifying the phonetic 
values of several characters of the unknown script by comparing recurring sequences 
in it with the corresponding titles in the Greek legends on the obverse of the bilin¬ 
gual coins. Thus Prinsep was able to correctly isolate the “Pehlevi” sequences cor¬ 
responding to the names of the Greek kings Apollodotus, Eukratides, Menander, 
Antialkidas, and others, 65 and because he was dealing with proper names translit¬ 
erated into an unknown script he was able to correctly identify several characters 
of the unknown script even without knowing what language he was dealing with; 
in his own words: 

It immediately struck me that if the genuine Greek names were faithfully 
expressed in the unknown character, a clue would through them be formed to 
unravel the value of a portion of the Alphabet, which might in its turn be ap¬ 
plied to the translated epithets and titles, and thus lead to a knowledge of the 
language employed. Incompetent as I felt myself to this investigation, it was too 
seductive not to lead me to an humble attempt at its solution. (329) 66 

Noting, for example, that the same character, 7, occurred at the beginning of the names 
of Apollodotus, Antimachus, Antialkidas, and Azes, Prinsep correctly identified it 
as a (329). He was similarly able to correctly isolate the characters for the initial vowel 


61. JASB 4, 1835, 327^18. 

62. Blatter fur MUnzkunde 2 (no. 26), 1836, 309-14 + pi. XXIV. 

63. See, e.g., Masson, JASB 3, 1834, 164, etc. Prinsep refers to “the Bactrian form (if we may so 
call it) of the Pehlevi character” (JRAS 4, 327). 

64. JASB 4, 335. 

65. JASB 4, pi. XX, nos. 21-33. Here Prinsep acknowledged the assistance of Masson, who “first 
pointed out in a note addressed to myself . . . the Pehlevi' signs, which he had found to stand for the 
words Menandrou , Apollodotou , Ermaiou, Basileos, and Soteros" (ibid., 329). 

66. The use of transliterated proper names as a key to breaking into an unknown writing system is 
a technique which has been successfully exploited in other decipherments, e,g, in Jean-Fran?ois 
Champollion’s decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphic writing beginning from the names of Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra and in the elder Grotefend’s identification of the names of the Achaemenian kings Darius 
and Xerxes in the Old Persian inscriptions. 
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e and for the consonants ma, ya, pa, and na (330) and also came close to identifying 
a few others such as ^ kha, corresponding to Greek X in the name of Antimachus 
(332). Although his immediate progress by this method was limited, it was ultimately 
to prove more fruitful. 

Meanwhile Grotefend, working along similar lines as Prinsep (though evidently 
not aware of the latter’s article), made similar progress, correctly identifying eight 
characters (initial a and the consonants ta, da, pa, ma, ra, 61 la, and ha) from the cor¬ 
respondences between the kings’ names in the Greek and KharosthI legends. He also 
correctly identified some syllabic combinations such as me (in the name of Menander) 
and li (in Lysias). 

Beyond this, however, both Prinsep’s and Grotefend’s efforts were largely blocked 
by their failure to realize that the language of the unknown script was an Indian one, 
and specifically a dialect of Prakrit. It was not yet clear at this time that the regions 
of the far northwest where these coins were found, corresponding to modem eastern 
Afghanistan and northern Pakistan, had been part of the Indian world in ancient times, 
and it was thus only natural that scholars of the time should have thought at first in 
terms of Iranian languages. As a result, Grotefend and Prinsep only vaguely and 
partially realized that the graphic system was of the Indie variety, with vowels at¬ 
tached diacritically to the consonants they followed, rather than left unindicated as 
in Semitic scripts or represented alphabetically as in Greek. 68 This led both of them 
into the crucial error of identifying the character)», which appeared as the final of 
every word in the KharosthI coin legends, as o, which Grotefend (310) compared 
with the nominative ending in -o in the legends in Greek script on the Kusana coins, 
and which Prinsep thought to represent a termination of either Semitic, Greek, or 
“Zend” (op. cit., 329-30); but both failed to recognize it as the Prakrit genitive 
suffix -sa (i.e„ -ssa). 

But in July 1838 Prinsep published his crucial article “Additions to Bactrian 
Numismatics, and Discovery of the Bactrian Alphabet,” 69 in which he announced 
his discovery of the true Indie character of the KharosthI legends: “I threw off the 
fetters of an interpretation through the Semitic languages, and at once found an easy 
solution of all the names and the epithets through the pliant, the wonder-working 
Pali" (643). 70 He thus realized that the word-ending character ? was not o but the 
Prakrit genitive sa (“[coin] of . . ,”), 71 and this enabled him to read the first word of 


67. Grotefend’s reading of ra (op. cit., 311) was a pure stroke of luck. He identified it from the 
third consonant in the word which he read as maha-rao (correctly maharajasa) by a comparison with 
the word he read as rao in the Bactrian Greek legend on the coins of the Kusana kings. This latter word, 
we now know, is not rao but the Iranian shao, with the Bactrian Greek character f representing sh. 
Thus Grotefend was lucky enough to correctly identify KharosthI ra by comparing it with an incor¬ 
rectly read Greek letter in an Iranian word for ‘king’! 

68. Cf. the comments by Lassen in Zur Geschichte der griechisclwn und indoskythischen Konige 
in Baktrien, 16. 

69. JASB 7, 636-55. 

70. Here as elsewhere, Prinsep, like others of his time, uses “Pali” to refer to middle Indie ver¬ 
naculars, i.e., the Prakrits, in general; see section 3.1.5.2 n. 29. 

71. Prinsep mentions that he came to this realization by noticing “the same letter (affected with 
the vowel i) in two Greek names” (op. cit., 642) in nonfinal position. The names in question are pre¬ 
sumably lisiasa (Lysias) and pilasinasa (Philoxenos). 
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the legends correctly as maharajasa (instead of malakao), and thence to correctly 
identify at least seventeen characters. 72 

Besides identifying almost half of the basic consonants of KharosthT, Prinsep at 
this point began to understand the graphic principles governing the script. He cor¬ 
rectly noted that (unlike BrahmT) the initial vowel signs were “formed by modifica¬ 
tions of the alif as in the Arabic,” 73 while the postconsonantal vowels were indicated 
diacritically as in BrahmT, and he correctly identified the diacritic forms for i, e, and 
u (but not o\ 640). He did not clearly realize that there are no special signs for long 
vowels in the script but seemed to have some suspicions to this effect (640,643). He 
also attempted, though with little success, to identify some consonantal conjuncts 
(643). 

Although Prinsep is clearly the foremost figure in the decipherment of Kharosthi, 
a good deal of credit must also be given again 74 to Christian Lassen, who almost si¬ 
multaneously 75 made major breakthroughs in his Zur Geschichte der griechischen 
und indoskythischen Konige in Baktrien. Working along the same general lines and 
from the same published materials as Prinsep, Lassen correctly identified eleven 
characters (a, kha,ja, ta, 16 na, pa, ma, ya, ra, la, and ha). He failed, however, to 
make the all-important discovery of sa, which he continued to read as a final o, for 
example, in maharajo (33). 77 Lassen also made some important general observations 
about the script and language of the coin legends. He realized that the vowel a was 
inherent in all consonants, and that there was no virama sign (18). He had a partial 
understanding of the vowel diacritics (2 Iff.), though less clearly stated than Prinsep’s; 
and like Prinsep, he also suspected the absence of long vowels (22). Moreover, he 
more accurately designated the language of the legends as “Prakrit” (as opposed to 
Prinsep’s “Pali”), noting similarities to the Prakrits of the classical dramas (55), though 
he arrived at this, ironically enough, for the wrong reason; since he still read sa as o, 
he read the epithet mahatasa, ‘great’ (Gk. MErAAOY), as mahato (43), which he 
took as a Prakrit nominative (rather than genitive). 

Despite the simultaneous discoveries by Prinsep and Lassen, the KharosthT script 
did not fall into place at once as happened in the case of BrahmT, where the break¬ 
through with the SancT inscriptions almost immediately enabled Prinsep to compile 


72. The initial vowels a, e, i, and am, and the consonants ka , kha,ja, ta, da, pa, ba, ma, ya, ra, la, 
ha, and sa (op. cit., 639-43). Here, as elsewhere in connection with the decipherment of Kharosthi, it 
is difficult to give precise figures for numbers of characters identified, due to such complications as 
the high degree of graphic variability and ambiguity of several of the aksaras. 

73. Op. cit., 639; see section 2.3.4. 

74. Cf. section 6.2.1 n. 44. 

75. As noted by Windisch ( Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologie, 110), the foreword to Lassen’s 
book is dated August 1838, while Prinsep’s article appeared in July of the same year and had not yet 
been seen by Lassen. 

76. Lassen (26-9) was unable to clearly differentiate ta and da, which are very similar in numis¬ 
matic and some inscriptional varieties of KharosthT. But as he was aware of the problem, it seems fair 
to credit him with at least one of the characters. 

77. Lassen, however, did accept Prinsep’s correct identification of sa when it became known to 
him; see the notes in Roer’s English translation of Zur Geschichte der griechischen und indoskythischen 
Konige in Baktrien, JASB 9, 263 and 357 (= 13 and 44 of the separate reprint edition; see the bibliog¬ 
raphy for details). 
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a virtually complete alphabet of early BrahmI. The discoveries from the Indo-Greek 
coins yielded less than half of the characters of the KharosthI script, and the task of 
completing the inventory took far longer than with BrahmI. Prinsep was not to make 
any further contributions to the subject in the short time left to him, although, as 
Cunningham remarked in 1840, “had James Prinsep lived, he would long before this 
have perfected what he had so successfully begun.” 78 The next major advance was 
thus left to Edwin Norris (1795-1872), who published in 1846 79 the first reliable 
transcription of a stone inscription in KharosthI, namely Asokan rock edict VII at 
Shahbazgarhl, 80 which had been discovered by A. Court in 1836. The text, presented 
synoptically with the corresponding BrahmI versions at Gimar and Dhauli (306-7), 
is not perfect but is on the whole remarkably accurate given its early date and the 
imperfect reproductions then available. It is presumably on the basis of this text that 
Norris was able to compile his chart of “The Alphabet” (before 303), which is a re¬ 
markable tribute to his paleographic skill; it contains 35 simple characters, plus a 
few variants and conjuncts, nearly all correctly identified, and is thus the first rea¬ 
sonably accurate presentation of the script as a whole. Only the sign given for tha, *7, 
is incorrect, this character being really an alternative form for tha. s> Norris also in¬ 
cluded a brief but accurate account of the system of vowel notation and of the for¬ 
mation of conjuncts with following r. Thus although Norris’ edition of the complete 
Shahbazgarhl edicts, promised for the next number of the JRAS, did not appear, 82 
his brief article nonetheless constituted a major step toward the complete decipher¬ 
ment of the KharosthI script. 

In the meantime, Alexander Cunningham had been pursuing in a series of ar¬ 
ticles in the JASB the study of the bilingual coins and their legends, to the point that 
he was able to claim in 1845 (before Norris’ alphabet!) that he had “found the Ariano- 
Pali equivalent for every letter of the Sanskrit alphabet.” 83 In 1854 he claimed for 
himself “the discovery of the true values of eleven letters, or of just one-third of the 
Ariano-Pali alphabet,” 84 as well as of the value of several consonantal conjuncts. To 
Prinsep he credited the discovery of seventeen of the consonants, and to Norris only 
six. Much later in his life Cunningham voiced similar claims, adding, with a hint of 
pique, “It is perhaps curious to note, that though all these readings have now been 
generally adopted, scarcely one of them has been acknowledged as mine.” 85 Cun¬ 
ningham’s claims for a prominent role in the decipherment of KharosthI are, how¬ 
ever, difficult to evaluate. The “discoveries” he claims for various characters are 
scattered through his various numismatic studies (to which he often gives only vague 

78. JASB 9, 887. 

79. “On the Kapur-di-Giri Rock Inscription,” JRAS 8, 303-14. 

80. Then known as Kapur-di-Giri; see n. 37. 

81. The precise phonetic value of this character has still not been definitely determined (see Brough, 
GD, 75-7, for the problems involved with this and related KharosthI characters), so that Norris can 
surely be forgiven his error. 

82. This was finally accomplished by H. H. Wilson in JRAS 12, 1850; see section 6.2.3. 

83. JASB 14, 430. 

84. JASB 23, 714. 

85. “Coins of the Indo-Scythians,” Numismatic Chronicle , 3d ser., vol. 8, 1888, 201^-8 (quoted 
204; reprinted in Coins of the Indo-Scythians, Sakas, and Kushans [Varanasi: Indological Book House, 
1971]). Cunningham also expressed similar sentiments in ASIR 1, xxxvii and xl-xli, 
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references) and are usually presented there in readings of coin legends without any 
paleographic explanation. They are nowhere collected or discussed in any detail, and 
some of them are clearly wrong, for instance, ng (i.e., ha) based on a misreading of 
na in the Manikiala silver disk inscription (JASB 14,431); in fact, KharosthT has no 
character for ha. His claim of having discovered the characters for ca and cha m is 
typically misleading. In the original article to which he is presumably referring 87 the 
two characters are transliterated identically (Chatrapasa apratihatachakrasa ... ), 
without accompanying commentary or explanation. 88 In any case, it is now known 
that the character V identified by Cunningham as chh (i.e., cha) actually represents, 
or at least corresponds to, Sanskrit ksa rather than cha (see 2.3.4). 

Thus while it is undoubtedly true that Cunningham did discover several of the 
letters which he claimed (e.g., ga, correctly read on the coins of Gondophemes and 
in the Manikiala bronze casket inscription), his sketchy presentations and question¬ 
able interpretations make it difficult to confirm many of his claims. One therefore 
cannot help but suspect that his repeated claims to a major role in the decipherment 
of KharosthT are somewhat inflated. Surely he played a significant part, for which he 
has been accorded due credit in subsequent publications (e.g., BIP, 18), but he can¬ 
not be said to have equaled the brilliant insights and fundamental contributions of 
Prinsep and his other predecessors. In balance it may be fairest to say that the deci¬ 
pherment of KharosthT was a combined effort in which Prinsep again takes the place 
of honor, with Lassen and Norris making important contributions and Cunningham, 
Grotefend, and Masson playing significant secondary roles. 

By the sixth decade of the nineteenth century, the KharosthT script had been sub¬ 
stantially deciphered, although much remained to be done by way of refining the 
understanding of the script and applying it to the interpretation of the inscriptions, of 
which a good number had by then been discovered. This was a gradual process which 
continued at a slow pace, not only through the rest of the nineteenth but on into the 
twentieth century, and indeed up to the present day; for by no means have all of the 
intricate problems of KharosthT paleography and orthography yet been solved (see 
n. 81). It will thus be clear that the decipherments of Brahml and KharosthT took very 
different courses, and that the latter was ultimately a far more difficult problem. 
Although the first steps might have seemed relatively simple, given the presence of 
not one but thousands of little Rosetta stones in the form of the bilingual Indo-Greek 
coins, there were also some serious obstacles. First of all, the script has no modern 
descendants, such as were so helpful to the decipherers of Brahml; and though its 
roots in Semitic scripts were more or less clear from the beginning, the connections 
were not so paleographically transparent as to be of much help for the initial deci¬ 
pherment. Second, the decipherers were hampered by the linguistic situation; for even 
after the early incorrect assumptions about Pehlevi, Bactrian, and so on were dis¬ 
carded and it became clear that the language of the inscriptions was an Indian Prakrit, 
only very gradually did it become clear that the dialect in question, namely, what is 


86. “Coins of the Indo-Scythians,” 203; ASIR 1, xl. 

87. JASB 23, 1854, 690. 

88. In ASIR 1, xl, he apparently tries to clarify the matter after the fact by noting that “Ch is found 
in aprati-chakra [lie], ‘invincible with the discus’, chh in chhatrapa or Satrap.” 
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nowadays known as Gandharl (3.1.4.2.1), was significantly different in grammati¬ 
cal and, especially, phonetic structure from the Prakrits known from literary sources. 
Still further obstacles were presented by the aberrant orthographic characteristics of 
KharosthI, such as the lack of vowel quantity notation and the peculiarities and am¬ 
biguities in its formation of consonantal conjuncts (2.3.4). Moreover, reflecting its 
origins as a “clerk’s script,” KharosthI has a high degree of graphic ambiguity, such 
that several common characters like ta, da, and ra may be difficult to distinguish 
even for those who are familiar with the script (see n. 76); such problems were 
noticed but not solved by early decipherers such as Prinsep. 89 The problem of graphic 
ambiguity was further aggravated for these pioneer scholars by their necessary reli¬ 
ance on numismatic texts, which are often imperfectly written, incomplete, or other¬ 
wise unclear; and while the repetitiousness of coin legends was helpful at the initial 
stages, the amount of data provided by a series of personal names and a small reper¬ 
toire of titles and epithets ultimately proved to be limited. It is thus no coincidence 
that a tolerably complete picture of the alphabet began to emerge only when schol¬ 
ars turned to the study of recently discovered KharosthI inscriptions (6.2.3 and 6.3). 


6.2.3 Other developments during the era of decipherment 

After the pioneering works of Prinsep and Norris, further progress in the study of the 
Asokan inscriptions continued at a slow but steady pace in the fifth and sixth de¬ 
cades of the nineteenth century. The Bairat (or Bhabra, Calcutta-Bairat, etc.; see 
4.3.1.1.2 n. 69) rock inscription, discovered by T. S. Burt in 1840 and published by 
M. Kittoe in the same year, 90 was the first known example of the separate or minor 
rock edicts. In 1850 91 H. H. Wilson published a detailed study with synoptic texts of 
the fourteen rock edicts in the three versions then known, namely, Gimar, Dhauli, 
and Kapur-di-Giri (i.e., Shahbazgarhl). Though far from authoritative, Wilson’s edi¬ 
tion represents a major step in the reading and understanding of the Asokan 
inscriptions. 92 Several of the Asokan edicts known at the time were also published 
by Eugene Bumouf in Appendix 10 of Le Lotus de la bonne loi , 93 

During the same period progress also continued to be made in the study of the 
KharosthI script and the inscriptions written therein. An important discovery was the 
biscript BrahmT and KharosthI inscription from Kanhiara, first published by E. C. 
Bayley in 1854 94 and reedited by Edward Thomas in 1858 in his edition of Prinsep’s 
Essays on Indian Antiquities (1.159-61). Among his extensive additions to Prinsep’s 
articles in the same work, Thomas provided facsimiles and transcriptions of a few 
other KharosthI inscriptions, including the Manikiala stone inscription (1.143-6), 

89. JASB 7, 641. 

90. JASB 9, 616-9. 

91. JRAS 12, 153-251. 

92. Despite his superior understanding of the text, however, Wilson (op. cit., 234-51) still refused 
to accept Tumour’s identification of King Piyadassi of the inscriptions with Asoka of the Ceylonese 
Pali tradition. But he did at least retract his arguments against the Buddhist character of the inscrip¬ 
tions in his revised edition of the Bairat inscription in JRAS 16, 1856, 357-67. 

93. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1852. 

94. JASB 23, 57-9. 
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the Blmaran reliquary (1.105-9), and the Wardak vase (1.161-5), as well as a “Re¬ 
view of the Bactrian Alphabet” (II. 144—67); the accompanying plate XI (facing page 
166) summarizes the KharosthI script as then known, with minor improvements in 
detail on what had been presented by Norris in 1846. 

In the meantime, the study of Indian inscriptions of the later centuries was by no 
means being neglected. Sanskrit inscriptions continued to be published sporadically 
in the pages of the JASB, especially by Rajendralala Mitra and by Fitz-Edward Hall, 
who was the first American to pursue the study of Indian epigraphy. 95 More impor¬ 
tantly, the Asiatic Society’s practical monopoly on epigraphic studies was broken in 
the 1840s as inscriptions began to be regularly published in other journals, notably 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Asiatic Society. Besides the already mentioned articles published by Wilson and 
others in the JRAS, W. H. Wathen published several copper plate and stone inscrip¬ 
tions from western India in JRAS 95 as well as in JASB; 97 and Walter Elliot published 
in the former journal 98 a paper on “Hindu Inscriptions,” announcing the presentation 
to the Royal Asiatic Society of a collection of 595 medieval southern Indian inscrip¬ 
tions in Sanskrit and Kannada and summarizing the historical information provided 
by them. It was the JBBRAS, however, that from the commencement of its publica¬ 
tion in 1842 became the most prolific source of epigraphic studies. A large number 
of articles on inscriptions from western India, especially the early cave temple in¬ 
scriptions from KanherT, Karle, Nasik, and so on, and on copper plate inscriptions 
were published in the first five volumes of the journal (1842-54) by such scholars as 
John Wilson, LeGrand Jacob, Ball Gungadhur Shastree, and J. Stevenson. 99 

The most important independent epigraphic publication in this period was 
Alexander Cunningham’s book The Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Cen¬ 
tral India, which included transcriptions and translations of over two hundred of the 
Sanci inscriptions. While these are still by no means definitive, they do represent 
considerable advances over the readings given by Prinsep in his famous article in 
JASB 7; for example, the inscription which Prinsep read as Vajagato danam (6.2.1) 
was read by Cunningham (150, no. 3) as Vaja-Gutasa danam (“Gift of Vajra-Gupta”), 
considerably closer to the correct reading Vajigutasa danam. 

During this period, good progress was also made toward a full understanding of 
the numerical signs and system used in Brahml inscriptions (cf. 2.4.1.2). The study 
of the number signs began with Prinsep’s article “On the Ancient Sanskrit Numer¬ 
als,” 100 discussing the characters on the obverse of coins of the “Sah Kings” (i.e., the 
Western Ksatrapas), which Prinsep correctly determined to be numerals, and the fig¬ 
ures in some copper plate inscriptions from Gujarat which were dated in both num¬ 
bers and words. Prinsep’s grasp of the specifics of the system was, however, defec- 


95. See also his several publications of inscriptions in JAOS 6, I860, and 7, 1862. 

96. JRAS 2, 1835, 378-99; 3, 1836, 94-105 and 258-71; 4, 1837, 109-14 and 281-6. 

97. JASB 4, 1835, 477-87. 

98. JRAS4, 1837, 1-41; reprinted “with the corrections and emendations of the Author” in Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science 7, 1838, 193-232. 

99. On the history of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and the JBBRAS, see 
Windisch, Philologie und Altertumskunde in Indien, passim. 

100. JASB 7, 1838, 348-54. 
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tive, mainly because he did not realize that the system involved was additive, rather 
than place-value as in later numerical notation (2.4.1.3); he therefore arrived at sev¬ 
eral wrong readings, interpreting, for example, the symbol for 300 as 3. Edward 
Thomas in 1850 101 was the first to correctly recognize the additive nature of the 
system, that is, that “the figures employed were incapable of. .. attaining any ac¬ 
cession of power from relative position” (33), and he further explicated it in 1855 
in his article on “Ancient Indian Numerals.” 102 Important supplementary informa¬ 
tion on this subject was gathered from the Nasik inscriptions, which contain many 
dates and other numbers written in numerical symbols; this enabled J. Stevenson 
in 1853 103 to correctly identify the hitherto unknown figures for 10 and 20 and to 
recognize the basic character for 1,000, although he did not correctly interpret its 
various combinations. From this material, Thomas was able to publish an essen¬ 
tially accurate table of the early Brahml numbers in his edition of Prinsep’s Essays 
on Indian Antiquities, plate XLa (facing page 84). Further advances were added in 
1862 104 by Bhau Daji, 105 who gave a nearly complete chart of the system (231), 
and in 1877 by Bhagvanlal Indraji, 106 who clarified the values of the remaining 
problematic signs. 

The first edition of Christian Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde (1847-62) marked 
the first comprehensive effort at incorporating epigraphic evidence into a study of 
ancient Indian political and cultural history. In 11.44 Lassen discussed the function and 
significance of inscriptions in a study of this type, following the famous remarks 
of Colebrooke quoted earlier (p. 202). Lassen’s work set the pattern for future studies 
of early Indian history, with its heavy reliance on epigraphic and numismatic sources. 


6.3 The Period of Maturity (1861-1900) 

The state of epigraphic studies at the beginning of the 1860s is reflected in such 
papers as Bhau Daji’s edition of the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman published 
in the JBBRAS in 1863. 107 Although this important record had already been pub¬ 
lished several times before, 108 Bhau Daji’s edition and translation show definite im¬ 
provements and can be said to be the first version which comes close to an authori¬ 
tative edition. While not quite correct in all respects, it provides a substantially accurate 
text and translation that were to be improved upon in later editions such as that of 
Kielhorn in El 8 (1905-6) for the most part only in matters of detail. 109 


101. “On the Dynasty of the Sah Kings of Surashtra,” JRAS 12, 27-47. 

102. JASB 24, 551—71. See also his editorial notes in Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, 11.80-4. 

103. “On the Nasik Cave-Inscriptions,” JBBRAS 5, 35-57; see esp. fig. 18. 

104. “The Ancient Sanskrit Numerals in the Cave Inscriptions, and on the Sah-Coins, Correctly 
Made Out,” JBBRAS 8, 1863-66, 225-33. 

105. But according to Biihler, “the results of [this] article belong chiefly to Bhagvanlal Indraji, 
though his name is not mentioned” (BIP 77 n. 5). 

106. “On the Ancient Nagari Numerals,” IA 6, 42-8. 

107. JBBRAS 7, 113-21. 

108. See the bibliography in Liiders’ List of Brahml Inscriptions (El 10), no. 965. 

109. Cf. Windisch, Philologie und Altertumskunde in Indien, 6-7. 
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The state of KharosthI studies at the same period is attested by Rajendralala Mitra’s 
new edition, published in 1861, 110 of the important Wardak inscription. While still 
far from completely correct, this was the most mature treatment of a non-Asokan 
KharosthI inscription to date. Further progress was demonstrated soon afterward by 
J. Dowson’s important article “On a Newly Discovered Bactrian Pali Inscription; and 
on Other Inscriptions in the Bactrian Pali Character” in 1863. 111 Here Dowson re¬ 
viewed all the KharosthI inscriptions known at the time; and although his versions 
are less close to definitive than was Bhau Daji’s edition of the Junagadh inscription, 
this reflects the overall lagging of KharosthI studies behind Brahml rather than any 
shortcoming in Dowson’s scholarship. Dowson’s article represents a major advance 
in the study of KharosthI inscriptions, attributable to the greater number of inscrip¬ 
tions that had become available as well as to his scholarly and cautious approach to 
them. It also contained (228-47) the first good explanation of the numerical system 
of KharosthI (see 2.4.2), correcting the errors of Cunningham, who had incorrectly 
assumed that the numbers followed a decimal/place-value system. Hence the princi¬ 
pal credit for determining the values of KharosthI numerals goes to Dowson. 

Thus by the early 1860s the study of Indian inscriptions was poised at the edge 
of maturity. And although the rest of that decade did not see any major breakthroughs, 
a steady flow of papers continued to appear, for the most part in the same journals as 
mentioned in connection with the previous period. The JBBRAS in particular con¬ 
tinued to be the predominant vehicle for inscriptional studies, publishing, among 
others, a large number of articles by Bhau Daji; others who made important contri¬ 
butions through the Bombay Society include J. F. Fleet, Bhagvanlal Indraji, 112 and 
R. G. Bhandarkar. But the most important development in this decade, which was to 
have far-reaching consequences for epigraphic studies even to the present day, was 
the establishment by the British government of the Archaeological Survey of India 
(ASI) under Alexander Cunningham as archaeological surveyor to the government 
of India and, after 1870, as Director General of the Survey. Between 1861 and 1885 
Cunningham and his assistants (J. D. Beglar, A. C. Carlleyle, and H. R. W. Garrick) 
undertook a series of archaeological surveys of northern and central India which were 
published in the form of twenty-three Reports (Old Series) (ASIR) between 1871 
and 1887. 113 These reports included a very large number of inscriptions, some previ¬ 
ously known but subjected to new examination, and many entirely new. The inscrip¬ 
tions were illustrated in facsimile form and described, in varying degrees of detail 
and accuracy, in the text. While the accounts of the inscriptions in the volumes of 
the ASIR do not constitute anything like authoritative editions, they did make avail¬ 
able to epigraphists a vast body of material which was to occupy their attention for 
many years to come. 114 Moreover, the foundation of the ASI marked a commitment 

110. JASB 30, 337-47. 

111. JRAS 20, 221-68. 

112. On Bhagvanlal, see Javerilal Umiashankar Yajnik’s “Memoir” in JBBRAS 17.2, 1887-89, 
18-46. 

113. The first three reports were initially published as supplements to JASB 32-4 (1863-65). 

114. Some of the materials concerned were later separately published by Cunningham himself in 
his monographs, notably The Stupa of Bharhut and Mahabodhi, or the Great Buddhist Temple Under 
the Bodhi Tree at Buddha-Gaya. 
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(albeit a grudging and sporadic one, in the early years) by the government of India to 
pursue and support archaeological and epigraphic research, which were thereby es¬ 
tablished as permanent and recognized fields. From this time onward, most Indian 
epigraphic studies have been carried out, directly or indirectly, under the auspices of 
the ASI. 

Another turning point in the history of epigraphic studies was reached in 1872 
with the issue of the first volume of The Indian Antiquary (IA), subtitled A Journal 
of Oriental Research in Archaeology, History, Literature, Languages, Folklore, &c, 
&c, under the editorship of James Burgess. This was the first Indological journal to 
be explicitly dedicated to, among other subjects, archaeological research; and this 
field, by the standards of the era, implied a prominent role for epigraphy. IA thus 
immediately became the leading vehicle for the publication of inscriptions (although 
others, notably JBBRAS, continued to play an important role), and in the volumes 
published in the remainder of the nineteenth century the most frequent contributors 
of epigraphic articles include such great names as G. Biihler, J. F. Fleet, E. Hultzsch, 
Bhagvanlal Indraji, F. Kielhom, and B. Lewis Rice. 115 The editions and translations 
of inscriptions in IA were consistently of high quality from the very beginning, so 
that many of the articles published in the early volumes remain definitive today. 

The next landmark was the publication in 1877 of the first volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum (CII), 116 Cunningham’s Inscriptions ofAsoka. The need for 
such a series, along the lines of the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, had long 
been felt, and as early as 1837 117 Prinsep referred to “the long-expected ‘Corpus 
inscriptionum Indicarum According to Cunningham’s preface, the series was origi¬ 
nally planned for three volumes, containing the inscriptions of Asoka, of the Indo- 
Scythians and Satraps, and of the Guptas and contemporary dynasties, in order “to 
bring together, in a few handy and accessible volumes, all the ancient inscriptions of 
India which now lie scattered about in the journals of our different Asiatic Socie¬ 
ties” (i). Although the actual subsequent publication of the CII differed considerably 
from this original scheme, and although Cunningham’s edition of the Asokan edicts 
was soon to be superseded by Emile Senart’s Les Inscriptions de Piyadassi (1881), 
and eventually by E. Hultzsch’s revised edition of CII 1 in 1925, the publication of 
this volume was nonetheless a major development in setting the precedent for the 
continued publication of the CII up to the present day. The volume also illustrates 
the continuing discovery of Asokan inscriptions, including new versions of the rock 
edicts from KalsI and Jaugada and minor rock edicts from Sahasram, Rupnath, and 
Bairat. 

The progress of the CII was further promoted by the appointment in January 1883 
of John Faithfull Fleet as epigraphist to the government of India for a term of three 
years, “with the primary duty of preparing the volume [of CII] that was to contain 
the Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings” (CII 3, preface, 1). This goal was reached 


115. For references to these and other papers in IA up to 1921, see Lavinia Mary Anstey’s Index 
to Volumes I-L ( 1872-1921): Indian Antiquary. The journal continued to be published until 1933 
(vol. 62), when it was superseded by the New Indian Antiquary, published in nine volumes from 1938 
to 1947. A “Third Series” of the Indian Antiquary was published in five volumes from 1964 to 1971. 

116. See also section 8.1.2. 

117. JASB 6, 663; see also El 1, v-vi. 
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with Fleet’s publication in 1888 of the volume in question. His success can be mea¬ 
sured by the fact that, although his volume was superseded by the revised edition by 
D. R. Bhandarkar published in 1981, it remains an indispensable research tool and in 
some respects at least is still more reliable than the volume which superseded it. 118 
When Fleet’s appointment as government epigraphist expired in June 1886, Eugen 
Hultzsch was appointed to succeed him in August of the same year and continued to 
occupy this office until 1903. 

The year 1888 also marked the publication (in October) of the first fascicle of 
the Epigraphia Indica (El). The El was initially conceived as a sort of supplement 
to CII; James Burgess, the editor, states in his preface, “This volume is thus to be 
regarded as properly one of the series of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, and 
practically may stand as the fourth volume of that publication” (vi). The purpose 
of the El was to facilitate the prompt publication of newly discovered inscriptions, 
since the compilation of the volumes of the CII was already proving to be a far 
more complex and time-consuming project than originally foreseen. But here, too, 
as in the case of the CII itself, the original plan for the El proved to be overly modest; 
and it soon became clear that, rather than being a sort of ancillary to the CII, the El 
was to take on an independent and continuing life of its own. Publication of the 
journal, originally conceived as a quarterly, was at first somewhat sporadic, so that 
the first volume was not completed until 1892; but from the third volume on, the 
El was regularly issued as a biennial in eight quarterly parts. 119 The remaining years 
of the nineteenth century saw the publication of the first five volumes of El under 
the editorship of Burgess (vols. 1 and 2) and Hultzsch (vols. 3-5), containing ar¬ 
ticles by many scholars, most prolific among whom were Fleet, Hultzsch, G. Biihler, 
and F. Kielhorn. The high standards maintained in these early volumes made El 
the premier epigraphic journal, although IA, JBBRAS, and other journals contin¬ 
ued to print important articles in this field. With these developments, the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century constituted a sort of classical age in the study of 
Indian epigraphy, in which publications were characterized by both great quantity 
and excellent scholarship. 

While the publications discussed here tended to concentrate mainly on northern 
Indian and Sanskritic materials (although southern and Dravidian materials were also 
included in El from the beginning, and were to become more prominent in years to 
come), equally momentous developments were taking place in the same period in 
the field of southern Indian epigraphy. In 1879 [B.J Lewis Rice published Mysore 
Inscriptions, containing translations of 175 inscriptions, and in 1886 the first vol¬ 
ume of Epigraphia Carnatica (EC), while in 1890 vol. 1 of South Indian Inscrip¬ 
tions (SII) appeared under Hultzsch’s editorship. The two latter publications were to 
constitute, in effect, southern Indian counterparts to the northern-oriented CII and 
would ultimately far outstrip the latter in the amount of material published. 

118. See JAOS 105, 1985,788. 

] 19. See also section 8.1.1.1. For further details of the history and publication of El, see Sircar’s 
foreword to Lahiri’s index in El 34, part 6, 1962. Appendix, i-vi (reprinted, with minor additions, in 
EINES 153-9). 
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Besides the continued issues of these serial publications, the last decade of the 
nineteenth century also saw for the first time the publication of authoritative epigraphic 
research guides and anthologies. Although the earliest work on Indian paleography, 
A. C. Burnell’s Elements of South-Indian Palaeography , had originally appeared 
as early as 1874, the first attempt at an overall study of Indian paleography was 
Gaurlsamkara Hlracamda Ojha’s Bharatiya PracTna Lipimala , published in 1894. 
This important and original publication was largely but not completely superseded 
in 1896 by Georg Biihler’s Indische Palaeographie, a work of such stature that, al¬ 
though inevitably outdated, it continues (like Fleet’s Inscriptions of the Early Gupta 
Kings in the CII) to be a useful and important reference work even to the present 
day. Biihler’s essays On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet and “The Origin 
of the KharosthI Alphabet,” first published in 1895, 120 also marked a major step in 
the development of epigraphic studies, providing cogent theories on the origin of 
the Indian scripts which, if not universally accepted, have also never been completely 
refuted. Another important achievement of the last years of the nineteenth century 
was Kielhom’s List of the Inscriptions of Northern India from About a.d. 400, which 
was published as an appendix to El 5 (1898-99) and was both an important research 
tool in itself and also a model for other inscription lists to be published subsequently 
(see 8.2.2). 

All in all, the last three decades of the nineteenth century may be said to consti¬ 
tute, along with the time of the great decipherments of the 1830s, the greatest years 
in the study of Indian inscriptions. Several of the works published in this period have 
remained standard through the years, and many of the editions of individual inscrip¬ 
tions published in El, IA, and other journals are still authoritative. Some of the greatest 
names in Indian epigraphy—Biihler, Kielhom, Hultzsch, and Fleet may be singled 
out for special honor—were most active in these years, and it is also worthy of note 
that during this period continental scholars, especially Germans (many of whom, like 
the three just mentioned, served under the auspices of the British government of India) 
and Frenchmen, first became involved in good numbers in this field, which had pre¬ 
viously been largely the preserve of Englishmen and Indians. The expanding inter¬ 
est in the field is also reflected by the appearance of numerous epigraphic articles 
in continental journals such as the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft and Journal Asiatique. Among French scholars, besides Emile Senart 
and others working in the field of India proper, A. Barth and Abel Bergaigne de¬ 
serve special mention for having initiated research in the vast field of extra-Indian 
epigraphy with their pioneering work in the inscriptions of Indo-China (see 4.3.7.7 
and 4.3.7.8). 


6.4 The Modern Period (1901-1947) 

As a result of the great strides made at the end of the preceding century, epigraphy 
was by the beginning of the twentieth century a well-established field of study and 


120. See sections 2.2.3.2.4 and 2.3.6 for details. 
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research. Publication of the standard epigraphic journals and serials such as El, CII, 
IA, SII, and EC continued at a steady pace through the first half of the century, pro¬ 
moted in part by continuing discoveries of new inscriptions. But in this period many 
of the new materials were found not so much by chance or in the course of superfi¬ 
cial surveys as in earlier days but as a product of planned and systematic archaeo¬ 
logical excavations. Inscriptions could thus be studied not only in and of themselves 
but also in a chronological and archaeological context. In this sense, the turn of the 
century may be said to mark the beginning of the era of archaeological epigraphy in 
India. This development reflects the influence of Sir John Marshall, who served as 
director general of the Archaeological Survey of India from 1902 to 1934 and trans¬ 
formed the survey from an agency essentially involved in antiquarian collection to 
one sponsoring orderly excavations carried out according to the scientific standards 
prevailing at the time. 

Among the excavations undertaken under Marshall’s auspices that yielded 
major epigraphic finds were those at Sarnath, Nalanda, Bhlta, and Basarh. The results 
of such excavations were reported in detail in the New Series of Annual Reports 
(ASIAR), which commenced in 1902 and continued until 1937. The commitment of 
the new regime to epigraphic studies was further demonstrated by the creation in 1906 
of the post of “Government Epigraphist for India,” in the person of Sten Konow, and 
by the support obtained for the central Asian expeditions of Marc Aurel Stein in the 
first two decades of the twentieth century, which resulted in epigraphic discoveries 
of vast significance (see 4.3.7.12). 

The two new volumes of the CII published during this period marked major mile¬ 
stones. The first was Hultzsch’s revised edition of volume 1, Inscriptions of As oka , 
published in 1925. This volume not only replaced Cunningham’s original edition of 
CII 1, which had already been superseded long ago (see p. 219), but also incorpo¬ 
rated and improved upon the editions of various Asokan inscriptions published in 
the meantime by E. Senart, H. Kern, Biihler, and others. Hultzsch’s volume also in¬ 
cluded several inscriptions which had not yet been discovered at the time of the ear¬ 
lier edition, including the rock edicts at Mansehra, the Rampurva pillar edicts, the 
minor pillar edicts from Nepal (Rummindel and NigalT Sagar) and Sarnath, and the 
minor rock edicts from Mysore (modem Karnataka), indicating continuing progress 
in the discovery as well as the study of Asokan inscriptions. The second new volume 
was Sten Konow’s Kharoshthi Inscriptions with the Exception of Those of Asoka, 
issued in 1929 as CII volume 2, part l. 121 The publication of this volume marked at 
long last a stage of maturity and development in KharosthI studies such as had 
already been attained for Brahml several decades earlier. 

In the period in question, and in its latter half in particular, Indian scholars began 
to be increasingly active and influential in the field of epigraphy. Whereas at the turn 


121. As noted earlier (p. 219), the second volume of the CII had originally been planned to cover 
inscriptions of the “Indo-Scythians and Satraps.” In the preface to his volume (v), Konow mentions a 
subsequent plan to publish a volume of KharosthI and Brahml inscriptions to be edited by Lliders and 
Rapson, but this too was not carried out. Part 2 of vol. 2 by Liiders was finally published posthumously 
in 1963 and was limited to the inscriptions of Bharhut, so that the original plans for the second volume 
were never completed. 
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of the century the subject had been dominated by Europeans, by the middle of the 
twentieth century it had become largely the preserve of Indians. Volume 17(1923-24) 
of El, for instance, was the first to be edited exclusively by an Indian scholar 
(H. Krishna Sastri), and since then all of the editors of the journal have been Indians. 
Among the many scholars who became active and prominent in the field during this 
period were R. D. Banerji, D. R. Bhandarkar, N. P. Chakravarti, B. Ch. Chhabra, 
N. P. Majumdar, V. V. Mirashi, N. Lakshminarayanan Rao, and D. C. Sircar. 

Another important new trend in this period was the increasing number of collec¬ 
tions and anthologies of inscriptions. This reflected a need for assembling and ar¬ 
ranging the body of published Indian inscriptions—by now very vast—in some sort 
of systematic and accessible format. Thus we find in this period, for the first time, 
numerous publications of collections of inscriptions arranged by province or region, 
religious affiliation, and so on. 122 By far the most important anthology was the first 
edition, published in 1942, of vol. 1 of D. C. Sircar’s general collection, Select In¬ 
scriptions Bearing on Indian History and Civilization. This was the first comprehen¬ 
sive anthology of Sanskrit and Sanskritic inscriptions arranged on geohistorical prin¬ 
ciples, and its publication marked a major step in the maturing of the field, definitively 
distilling and summarizing the researches of the preceding 150 years. 


6.5 Indian Epigraphy Since Independence 
(1947 to the Present) 

Interest in Indian epigraphy has continued to flourish since independence, with the 
steady support of the central government and several of the states, though this has 
unfortunately coincided with a serious decline (which had already begun in the pre¬ 
ceding period) in the study of this subject in the West. Several prominent figures such 
as Chhabra, Mirashi, and G. S. Gai stand out in the postindependence era, but the 
definitive publications of D. C. Sircar—most importantly Indian Epigraphy (1965), 
Indian Epigraphical Glossary ( 1966), and Select Inscriptions (revised ed. of vol. 1, 
1965; vol. 2, 1983)—establish his undisputed place as the master of Indian epigra¬ 
phy in the modem era; his death in 1984 was an irreparable loss to the field. 

The other major development in epigraphic publications in this period is the con¬ 
tinuation of the CII. Since independence, volumes 2.2 and 4 through 7, as well as a 
revised edition of volume 3, have been published. 123 The publication of H. Liiders’ 
Bhdrhut Inscriptions as CII 2.2 finally marked the completion of the second volume, 
which had been planned since Cunningham’s time (see n. 121). Although finally 
published posthumously only in 1963, the volume actually represents work under¬ 
taken by Liiders many years earlier, as is also the case with his Mathura Inscriptions 
(1961), which was originally planned to be part of CII 2 (see E. Waldschmidt’s in¬ 
troductory note, 5). More recently, the commencement of the publication of the Jour¬ 
nal of the Epigraphical Society of India (JESI) in 1975 brought into being an impor¬ 
tant new vehicle for epigraphic research. 


122. For details and examples, see section 8.1.3. 

123. For details, see section 8.1.2. 
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The publication of anthologies and secondary works has also burgeoned in re¬ 
cent decades. Collections of inscriptions by state and region, works on general and 
specific paleographic topics, and historical and cultural studies of various corpora 
are being published in far greater numbers than ever before. 124 Among recent works 
of this class which uphold the best traditional standards of epigraphic research may 
be mentioned A. K. B hattacharyya’s Corpus of Dedicatory Inscriptions from Temples 
of West Bengal and Mukunda Madhava Sharma’s Inscriptions of Ancient Assam. Nor 
has the modem period witnessed any slowing in the rate of discoveries of inscrip¬ 
tions; new items, including several of major importance (see various examples noted 
in section 4.3), continue to be found at a steady pace, as a result both of chance finds 
and of systematic surveys and planned expeditions. In the latter category, several of 
the excavations undertaken by the central and local archaeological departments have 
yielded abundant epigraphic results, for instance, those at Salihundam, Sannati, and 
Nagarjunakonda. 

At present, the study of Indian inscriptions is carried on principally under the 
auspices of the Office of the Director of Epigraphy (formerly Government Epigra- 
phist) at Mysore (formerly Ootacamund), who also serves as the editor of El; this 
office is currently held by Madhav N. Katti. The foundation of the Epigraphical 
Society of India in 1975 was an important development, and this society now holds 
a prominent position in the field. Epigraphy is pursued at most major universities in 
India, many of which have established separate departments for epigraphy and an¬ 
cient Indian history, and at some institutions in neighboring South Asian countries 
such as Pakistan and Sri Lanka. 


6.6 Future Prospects and Desiderata 

Despite the continued support by governmental and educational institutions in South 
Asia, it cannot be said that all is well with the study of epigraphy in India nowadays. 
The general decline in standards and interest in Sanskrit and Sanskritic studies in 
India is having a deleterious effect on the quality, if not the quantity, of some epi¬ 
graphic work (see EINES 92), though it is encouraging that, as noted previously, some 
excellent publications are still appearing. Outside South Asia there have been some 
signs of a revival of interest in epigraphy in Europe and North America, where the 
work of such scholars as Harry Falk, Gerard Fussman, Oskar von Hiniiber, and Gre¬ 
gory Schopen has stimulated new interest in this field. 

Although well-trained epigraphists will continue to be needed in the foreseeable 
future to publish the new inscriptions that will undoubtedly continue to be found and 
to reedit previously known ones, there are many other tasks that await them. Most 
urgent is the need for comprehensive computer databases of the now unmanageably 
vast published epigraphic material; very little has been done in this direction, and 
the need for it is growing constantly. The compilation of more regional, dynastic, 
and thematic corpora of inscriptions is still an urgent desideratum. Although much 

124. See sections 8.1.3-8.2.3. 
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progress has been made in this area (see 8.1.3), collections of such important mate¬ 
rials as the inscriptions of the Kusanas, revised corpora of the Asokan and KharosthI 
inscriptions, and a definitive anthology of Buddhist inscriptions are still lacking. 
Finally, the integration of the study of inscriptions into academic disciplines such as 
history, art, and religion remains inadequate in many respects, and both epigraphists 
and specialists in the several disciplines must continue to strive for better communi¬ 
cation and cooperation. 125 


125. See ch. 7 for details and examples. 
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Epigraphy as a Source for the 
Study of Indian Culture 


7.1 Epigraphy and History 

7.1.1 Political and dynastic history 

SIE 13-30; David P. Henige, “Some Phantom Dynasties of Early and Medieval India: 
Epigraphic Evidence and the Abhorrence of a Vacuum,” BSOAS 38, 1975, 525^19; 

J. F. Fleet, “The Present Position of Indian Historical Research,” IA 30, 1901, 1-27 
(^“Epigraphy,” in IGIII, 1-88; cf. 8.2.1); L. B. Alayev, “Methods of Studying Epig¬ 
raphy as a Historical Source,” in IVMD, 33-40. 

It has already been explained (ch. 1) that inscriptions constitute the principal source 
for the history of pre-Islamic India, providing a large majority of the total informa¬ 
tion available; and that, were it not for inscriptions, we would not know even the 
most basic rudiments of the dynastic chronology of India before a.d. 1000. But the 
reconstruction of history from primarily epigraphic and other archaeological sources, 
as opposed to literary ones, involves many special problems and requires the devel¬ 
opment and application of appropriate analytic techniques. The main problem is that 
most inscriptions are not essentially historical documents (cf. Fleet, “The Present 
Position,” 22, and SIE 23) but rather donative or panegyric records which may inci¬ 
dentally record some amount of historical information. Thus the standards of objec¬ 
tivity, precision, and comprehensiveness that guide modem historical thought are 
completely absent in these sources, and the modem scholar must exercise cautious 
critical judgment in evaluating them. 


7.1.1.1 Chronology and genealogy 

Inevitably, the picture of the dynastic history of ancient and medieval India to be 
drawn from epigraphic and other sources is not only incomplete but also replete with 
uncertainties. For several of the earlier dynasties, such as the Surigas, we have only 
the most meager epigraphic fragments, which must be combined with whatever 
supplementary evidence may be gleaned from literary sources to reconstruct a rough 
chronological and historical sequence. But for many later dynasties, especially in the 
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medieval period, the picture is much brighter; in the case of such dynasties as the 
Rastrakutas, for instance, where epigraphic remains are relatively abundant, we can 
reconstruct a reasonably detailed account of their history, chronology, and geography. 
The difference between the earlier and later periods lies not only in the amounts of 
epigraphic material available but also in their contents. Thus in the early period we 
find such extraordinarily vague formulations as a dating merely “during the reign of 
the Surigas” (suganam raje = sunganam rajye\ Bharhut pillar ins., 1. 1; SI 1.87-8), 
whereas in medieval inscriptions the dating formulae and historical situation are often 
detailed and explicit. As an ideal example, in the inscriptions of the Eastern Calukyas 
the genealogical introduction not only includes the usual eulogistic description of 
the forefathers of the current king but also states the number of years of their rule 
(SIE 19-20), enabling historians to reconstruct that dynasty’s chronology with par¬ 
ticular precision. 1 

In most cases, of course, the situation lies somewhere between these two extremes. 
More typically, for dynasties for which we have a reasonable number of records dated 
in a continuous era, we can reconstruct a dynastic chronology with reasonable accu¬ 
racy. The main problem is usually that for determining the earliest and latest dates of 
any particular ruler we are at the mercy of chance finds of dated inscriptions, and the 
precise date of transition of rule can be known only in such cases as we are fortunate 
enough to have records of two kings dated in the same or at least in successive years. 
Otherwise, we can only estimate these dates based on the range of attested dates for 
each king. The result of this situation is that for many of the better-represented dy¬ 
nasties of the medieval period, for example, the Rastrakutas or the Gurjara-PratTharas, 
we can usually date each king at least within a range of a few years, and frequently 
to the year. 2 

But we are less well informed with regard to earlier, less abundantly attested 
dynasties or to those which dated their records in regnal years only. The chronology 
of the Palas, for example, is considerably less certain than that of the contemporary 
Rastrakutas, not because of any scarcity of materials but because their records are 
dated only in regnal years. Regnally dated records require some type of historical 
synchronization which can provide absolute chronological “anchor points.” These 
are typically provided (if at all) by reference to historical personages or events known 
from other sources, the classic case being the absolute dating of Asoka’s regnally 
dated inscriptions provided by chronological correlation with the known dates of the 
five Hellenistic kings (Turamayo = Ptolemy II Philadelphus of Egypt, etc.) referred 
to in his rock edict XIII, which enabled historians to definitively fix Asoka’s reign at 
around the middle of the third century b.c. 

With regard to the genealogy of the various dynasties too, the state of our under¬ 
standing varies considerably. In general, the succession of rulers can be determined 
from genealogical accounts in the inscriptions themselves, especially from the early 
medieval period onward, when it became customary to provide a quasi-historical 
preface to inscriptions (cf. SIE 14-15, and sections 4.1.1 and 4.1.2.1c). But the record 


1. For other examples of precise dating, see Fleet, “The Present Position,” 9-10. 

2. For examples of the types of chronological difficulties which can arise with era-dated inscrip¬ 
tions, see R. K. Dikshit’s Candellas of Jejakabhukti, 17-9. 
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is often less clear, especially in earlier inscriptions which lack full genealogical 
accounts. In such cases, the recurrence of the same name in different generations can 
be troublesome, as in the case, for example, of the Kusanas or the Guptas, where the 
repetitions of the names Kaniska and Kumaragupta, 3 respectively, have caused no 
end of frustration to modem historians. 4 Equally troublesome is the practice, espe¬ 
cially in later inscriptions, of referring to the same king by two or even more differ¬ 
ent names in different records, which sometimes produces serious or even insoluble 
genealogical problems; see, for example, the problems of Gurjara-Pratlhara geneal¬ 
ogy discussed in R. C. Majumdar, ed., The Age of Imperial Kanauj, 37. 

Finally, there is the problem of inconsistencies between the genealogies of a par¬ 
ticular dynasty as given in different inscriptions, or between genealogies as preserved 
in inscriptions and in noninscriptional sources such as literature. To choose a well-known 
example, Skandagupta, an important late ruler of the imperial Guptas, is well known 
from several inscriptions from the time of his own rule but is not mentioned in the 
genealogies of the Gupta kings who succeeded him. The explanation here, as in most 
such cases, is that he was not succeeded by his own descendants but by his brother 
and/or the latter’s son(s). 5 As emphasized by Henige (op. cit., 538 and 546; cf. also 
Goyal, op. cit., 306), the lineages given in inscriptions are typically genealogies, not 
king-lists. The result is that when, as is very commonly the case in ancient India (and 
elsewhere; Henige 539-40), the throne did not pass directly from father to son in every 
generation but rather from brother to brother or nephew to uncle, the strictly genea¬ 
logical lists of the later kings would pass over one or more of their predecessors on the 
throne. This phenomenon of “collateral suppression” creates many problems in the re¬ 
construction of royal genealogies, especially when the inscriptional material is scanty, 
and it has led, as convincingly demonstrated by Henige, to many cases of inaccurate or 
downright imaginary dynastic reconstructions by insufficiently critical historians. 

In this respect and in others as well, the strong cautions urged by Henige against 
“latter-day ‘dynasty building’” (526), “a maximum of inference based on a mini¬ 
mum of satisfactory data” (525), and “epigraphic legerdemain” (528) should be 
heeded by epigraphists and historians. Given the usual shortage of data, there is 
always a temptation to indulge in the construction of more detailed dynastic gene¬ 
alogies than is justified by the materials. But scholars must avoid such temptation 
and understand and work within the limits imposed by epigraphic information; they 
must, in Henige’s words, “recognize the inherent limitations of their materials” (539). 


7.1.1.2 Geographical and historical data 

Such cautions are equally applicable to descriptions of the geographical extent of 
the Indian dynasties. The central territories and extent of the various kingdoms 

3. Needless to say, the conventional designation of such kings as Kumaragupta I, Kumaragupta 
II, etc., is a modern practice which was not followed in the original records. 

4. On this matter, see also Henige, “Some Phantom Dynasties,” 530-3. 

5. The details of the later Gupta succession are highly uncertain and controversial; see, e.g., S. R. 
Goyal, A History of the Imperial Guptas (Allahabad; Central Book Depot, 1967), 304-34. The situa¬ 
tion is typical of the problems of reconstructing the later and declining phases of dynasties from skimpy 
and inconsistent epigraphic data. 
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attested in inscriptions are generally deduced on the grounds of (1) the findspots of 
the inscriptions themselves and (2) claims of territories and conquests made in the 
inscriptions. The first method has two main limitations. First, the geographical record 
preserved by inscriptions, like their chronological record, is necessarily incomplete, 
providing merely random spots in a larger field; and also as in the case of chrono¬ 
logical reconstruction, it is only in such cases (which are the minority) where we have 
a reasonably large number of records for a particular ruler that we can determine 
anything like a clear picture of the extent of his realm. Second, it cannot always be 
assumed that the findspots of inscriptions are their original location, particularly in 
the case of copper plates, which were sometimes removed from their original loca¬ 
tion by grantees who migrated to a different region. 6 Thus a single instance of a 
portable inscription found outside the known limits of a ruler’s realm should not be 
automatically accepted as evidence of his vast conquests, but a consistent pattern of 
this may be historically. 7 

The territorial and military claims put forth in the inscriptions themselves are even 
more problematic. That many rulers (or rather their court poets), especially in medi¬ 
eval times, shamelessly exaggerated the territorial extent of their empires or spheres 
of influence is well established. The question is how to distinguish fact, or at least a 
core of fact, from the conventional bombast and rhetorical exaggeration of th eprasasti 
style. A classic contrast is provided by the claims of digvijaya or conquest of the 
whole world (i.e., of India) made on behalf of Samudragupta in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription and of the Aulikara ruler Yasodharman in the Mandasor pillar inscrip¬ 
tion. In the case of the former, the extensive and detailed list of kings and territories 
in the south, west, and north of India whose conquest or submission Samudragupta 
claimed lends a semblance of credence, so that historians generally accept that he 
did in fact rule over or at least raid the places in question, despite the absence of any 
corroborative evidence. In Yasodharman’s prasasti, on the other hand, the claims of 
sovereignty from the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) River in the east to the ocean in the 
west and from the Mahendra Mountain in the south to the Himalayas in the north are 
obviously formulaic, and no historian would be willing to credit Yasodharman with 
anything like a pan-Indian empire. 8 Thus the rule of thumb followed by most histo¬ 
rians with regard to such claims is that the more specific and nonformulaic they are, 
the more likely they are to be historically justified; in Sircar’s words, “Vague claims 
are generally less reliable than definite statements involving the mention of the per¬ 
sonal names of adversaries” (SIE 27). 

Especially in later inscriptions, such grandiose and obviously spurious claims to 
vast territories become almost routine, even to the extent that poetic considerations 
overrule historical plausibility; thus in the Khajuraho inscription (El 1, 126, v. 23) 
the Candella king Yasovarman is described as kosalah kosalanam nasyatkasmiravirah 
sithilitamithilah kalavan malavanam, “who seized the treasuries of Kosala, who 
destroyed the heroes of Kashmir, who weakened Mithila, and was like Death to 

6. For examples, see Fleet, “Epigraphy,” IGI 11.28. 

7. But such cases must be treated with caution. Thus the apparent conquest of Bihar and Bengal 
by the Gurjara-PratThara king Mahendrapala has recently been shown to be an illusion (G. Bhattacharya, 
South Asian Studies 4, 1988, 71-3). 

8. For other examples, see SIE 25-7. 
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Malwa.” Here, in Sircar’s words, “It seems that the lure of alliteration... carried the 
poet far away from historical accuracy” (SIE 27). 9 Moreover, even those boasts of 
victory which are based on historical fact are almost invariably couched in highly 
rhetorical style in which mundane details of time, place, and military strategy are 
rarely specified. 

Given this situation, historians will naturally wish to evaluate the claims put forth 
in the inscriptions in the light of corroborative evidence, whether in the form of 
material from other inscriptions or from literary or other alternative sources. For 
instance, Pulakesin II’s claims in the Aihole inscription (SI 11.443-50, v. 23) of a 
victory over Harsa finds explicit corroboration in the testimony of the Chinese pil¬ 
grim Hsiian Tsang, and hence can be considered reliable. Corroboration from other 
inscriptions is often harder to establish, due not only to the general problems of the 
historical evaluation already alluded to but also to the tendency of the poets to gloss 
over, distort, or simply ignore their patrons’ military defeats (SIE 27-8). In some 
cases, however, such corroboration can be established, for example, in the case of 
Gurjara-PratThara Nagabhata’s victory over his Pala enemy referred to in the Gwalior 
prasasti (SII 11.242—6) which is confirmed by similar statements in the separate records 
of three of Nagabhata’s subordinate allies: “[T]he combined testimony of the four 
different records, coming from four different sources,. .. leave no doubt that 
Nagabhata scored a great victory over his Pala rival Dharmapala.” 10 “The Pala 
records,” on the other hand, not untypically “make no reference to this struggle.” 11 

Occasionally we do find cases where a conflict is reported from both sides, and 
here we are faced with special problems of analysis. For instance, the same Gurjara- 
PratThara King Nagabhata’s war with Indra, the RastrakOta king of Gujarat, seems to 
be alluded to in inscriptions in which victory is claimed by both sides; in such a case, 
if no further determination is possible, “It may be concluded.. . that no party gained 
a decisive victory.” 12 A similar problem has been raised by the recent discovery of 
the earliest inscription of the imperial Gurjara-Pratlharas (New Delhi ins.; El 41,49- 
57), in which King Vatsaraja’s forces are said to have conquered all of Karnataka 
(i avajitasesa-Karnnata -, 11.5-6), while his contemporary in that region, the Rastrakuta 
king Dhruva, explicitly claims in his inscriptions to have defeated Vatsaraja. Here 
the editors comment, “These claims and counterclaims of victory are, more or less, 
a conventional part of epigraphic poetry and may indicate either the uncertain nature 
of the outcome of the battles ... or may pertain to different battles in which the re¬ 
sults were successively reversed and for which we do not have tangible evidence” (52). 
Such conflicting claims, in other words, can be settled or reconciled, if at all, only when 
other evidence, for example, the locations of subsequent inscriptions of the rulers con¬ 
cerned, provide clear corroboration of the claims of one or the other of them. 

Such, in short, are some of the typical problems which confront the historian in 
attempting to evaluate the highly rhetorical, subjective, and often intentionally vague 
statements of eulogistic inscriptions. The results, not surprisingly, are more often than 

9. For other examples, see D. K. Ganguly, History and Historians in Ancient India (New Delhi: 
Abhinav Publications, 1984), 51-2. 

10. Majumdar, The Age of Imperial Kanauj, 26. 

11. Ibid., 48. 

12. Ibid., 25. 
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not less than entirely satisfactory. For the earlier periods of Indian history we often 
have little more than the vaguest outlines of events and chronologies. In the classical 
and medieval periods we are somewhat better off, but even here we have, with rare 
exceptions, only the bare outlines of chronology and events and relatively little in the 
way of details to flesh out the skeleton of history. There will always be many uncer¬ 
tainties, and any historical study based on epigraphic sources will inevitably be fdled 
with qualifications like “probably,” “possibly,” and “it would appear that.” Indeed, any 
such study that is not provided with such stipulations should be viewed with suspicion. 


7.1.2 Administrative, economic, and social history 

In recent decades, several scholars have begun to undertake more detailed and so¬ 
phisticated analyses of various aspects of political science, economics, and social 
history on the basis of inscriptional evidence. Such studies are primarily based on 
the copious documentation provided by later southern Indian inscriptions, especially 
those of the Co}a and Vijayanagara kingdoms, which are sufficiently numerous and 
detailed to permit significant statistical analysis, as is generally not the case with the 
sparser data available from the north. The inscriptions in question include very large 
numbers (in the thousands) of stone temple inscriptions in Sanskrit and/or Tamil (or 
other Dravidian languages) recording various transactions, typically endowments or 
donations to the temples, which provide a wealth of information on virtually all 
aspects of social and economic life. These inscriptions have given rise to a sizable 
body of scholarly literature on medieval southern India which combines the study of 
inscriptions with modern methods of historical and social scientific research. In view 
of the ever-increasing volume and diversity of the literature in question, it can be 
introduced here only in outline; the studies cited are meant only to provide represen¬ 
tative or outstanding examples of the genre, especially of more recent studies and of 
those which concentrate particularly on information derived from epigraphic sources. 

Among the several topics which have recently been addressed via the study of 
inscriptions, one of the most important and controversial is the nature of the state 
and of kingship among the traditional Indian kingdoms, with the Cola empire serv¬ 
ing as the focus for most studies. The central figure in these studies is Burton Stein, 
whose works, most notably Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, have 
stimulated extensive discussion and further research. Although Stein’s characteriza¬ 
tion of the Cola empire (and by extension of other traditional Indian kingdoms) as a 
“pyramidal segmentary state” with a king whose principal function is more ritual than 
executive has not been universally accepted, 13 it has come to constitute the central 
focus of subsequent discussion of the subject. 

Numerous studies of administrative and bureaucratic systems in southern India 
and elsewhere have also been undertaken on the basis of epigraphic data. Notewor¬ 
thy recent efforts along these lines include the studies of Noboru Karashima and his 
collaborators, which are conveniently compiled in his South Indian History and 
Society: Studies from Inscriptions a. d. 850-1800 (esp. 55-68). Studies of these sub- 


13. See, e.g., the reservations expressed by Noboru Karashima in South Indian History and Soci¬ 
ety: Studies from Inscriptions a.d. 850—1800, xxv-xxviii. 
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jects are typically based on official terms and titles culled from the inscriptions. Such 
titles, however, are often unknown from other sources and are not always etymo¬ 
logically transparent, so that their significance must be inferred, with varying de¬ 
grees of success, from the contexts in which they appear in the inscriptions. 

Systems of land tenure and modes of agricultural production have also been 
the subject of numerous studies based on or making extensive use of epigraphic 
data. Much of the argument has focused on the persistent controversy as to whether 
or not the term “feudalism” can be properly applied to the medieval states; see, for 
example, D. C. Sircar, ed., Land System and Feudalism in Ancient India. Some 
recent studies, such as those of Stein and Karashima (see esp. South Indian His¬ 
tory and Society, 3-35), have succeeded in raising the discussion of land tenure to 
a higher level by avoiding ideological preconceptions and concentrating on analy¬ 
sis of the actual data provided by the inscriptions. 

Revenue systems are another important aspect of historical and economic studies 
for which inscriptions constitute a principal source of information, especially, once 
again, for South India. Among recent works, those of Karashima (compiled in South 
Indian History and Society, 69-158) are again noteworthy for their scrupulous at¬ 
tention to epigraphic details; although here too (as in the case of the official titles) 
many of the technical terms for types of taxes remain to be satisfactorily elucidated. 

Patterns of trade, both external and internal, can also sometimes be traced with some 
precision from the epigraphic records. Here, too, the Coja empire has been the focus of 
attention, as, for example, in Kenneth R. Hall’s Trade and Statecraft in the Age of Colas. 

Studies of traditional Indian society also look primarily to inscriptions for clues 
about the actual social situation at various times and places, as a check to the highly 
normative and theoretical formulations of social ideals provided in the Dharmasastras 
and other literary works. For the earlier periods, and in general for northern India, 
the information is, as usual, sparse, consisting for the most part of odd scraps of data 
from which it is difficult to draw anything like a comprehensive overall scheme. 14 
Once again, it is in the medieval south, and particularly in the Cola period, that epi¬ 
graphic data attain a critical mass that allows for detailed studies of social structures 
and caste relationships and their historical developments. Here too the studies of such 
scholars as Stein (e.g., Peasant State and Society, 173-215) and Karashima ( South 
Indian History and Society, 36-68) are representative of the application of sophisti¬ 
cated modem methods to the study of Indian society on the basis of epigraphic data. 
Also worthy of note is K. Sundaram’s Studies in Economic and Social Conditions of 
Medieval Andhra ( a.d. 1000-1600). 


7.2 Epigraphy and the Study of Indian Literature 

G. Biihler, Die indische Inschriften und das Alter der indischen Kunstpoesie; C. Sivara- 
mamurti, IESIS, 38-48; V. Raghavan, “Sanskrit and Epigraphy,” in Sanskrit: Essays 
on the Value of the Language and the Literature (Madras: Sanskrit Education Society, 

14. Though this is not to deny that a good deal of interesting information is available; see, e.g., 
D. C. Sircar’s Studies in the Society and Administration of Ancient and Medieval India. See also the 
general comments by Aloka Parasher in “Epigraphy as a Tool for Writing Social History,” JESI 18, 
1992, 62-73. 
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1972), 67-76; D. B. Diskalkar, “Indian Epigraphical Literature,” JIH 37,1959,319-39, 
and “The Influence of Classical Poets on the Inscriptional Poets,” JIH 38, 1960, 
285-302. [For anthologies of literary inscriptions, see 8.1.3.1.] 

7.2.1 Inscriptions as a source for the history of Indian literature 

7.2.1.1 Inscriptions and the chronology of Indian literature 

Inscriptions constitute an important source for the study of the history of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit literature in several respects, first of all by providing a general chrono¬ 
logical framework. As was first clearly shown by Biihler in his classic work Die 
indische Inschriften und das Alter der indischen Kunstpoesie, early specimens of 
kavya style preserved in inscriptions such as the Nasik cave inscription of the time 
of Vasisthlputra SrI-Pulumavi, Rudradaman’s Junagadh inscription, and the Allahabad 
Pillar prasasti of Samudragupta establish that kavya in Sanskrit and Prakrit was an 
established art already by the second century a.d. and that it had become fully stan¬ 
dardized and widespread by the Gupta era. This suggests that the origins of the kavya 
style must be even earlier (Biihler, 243), and in fact we now know that inscriptional 
specimens of kavya are now available as early as the beginning of the first century. 15 
This conclusion is consistent with the evidence of the literary sources themselves, 
notably the works of Asvaghosa which point toward a flourishing kavya in the first 
century a.d., and the poetic citations in Patanjali’s Mahahhasya which seem to push 
the origins of kavya back to the second century b.c. 

7.2.1.2 Inscriptions as a source for the dating and 
identification of authors and literary works 

Inscriptions not infrequently assist in providing precise or approximate dates for 
prominent literary figures. The classic case is the Aihole inscription (El 6, 1-12), 
which provides a definite terminus ante quem of a.d. 634/35 for both Kalidasa and 
Bharavi in the form of a boast by its composer RavikTrti of having equaled in his 
verses the renown of those two great poets (11.17-18, ravikirttih kavitasrita-kalidasa- 
bharavi-kirttih). Other inscriptional testimonia in earlier inscriptions, in the form of 
what seem to be imitations or adaptations of Kalidasa’s verses, enable us to push his 
terminus ante quem further back; the Mahakuta inscription of a.d. 602 (IA 19,11. 1- 
2), for example, contains a phrase in prose (yathavidhihutagnmam yathakamarcci- 
tartthinam) which is evidently borrowed from Raghuvamsa 1.6. 16 

Other poets can be dated indirectly from inscriptional information. The date of 
Rajasekhara, for example, can be fixed with relative precision to around a.d. 900 on 
the basis of inscriptional dates for his patron, Mahendrapala of the Gurjara-Pratlhara 

15. As noted by D. C. Sircar in his editor’s note (83) to the 1970 reprint edition of Biihler’s essay. 
On the development of kavya style in southern inscriptions, see Sircar’s “Kavya Style in Inscriptions 
of the Successors of the Satavahanas,” Appendix (ch. IX, 379-89) to Successors of the Satavahanas in 
Lower Deccan (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1939). See also section 3.3.2. 

16. Kielhorn, El 6, 3-4. It is also alleged (Biihler, Indian Inscriptions, 142-3; Kielhorn, Nach- 
richten von der koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 7.it Gottingen. Philologisch-historische 
Klasse 1890, 251-3 = KS 1.392—4) that verses in the Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta and Band- 
huvarman (a.d. 492) are imitations of ones in the Meghadtita and Rtusamhara , but these cases are less 
certain. 
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dynasty. The generally accepted dating for Magha, author of the Sisupalavadha, 
around the late seventh century is based mainly on the identification of the king 
Varmalakhya or Varmalata mentioned in the poem’s colophon with Varmalata of 
the Vasantgadh inscription of a.d. 625 (El 9, 187-92). 


7.2.1.3 Specimens of the compositions of known 
literary figures preserved in inscriptions 

In a fair number of cases, inscriptions provide us with references to and/or speci¬ 
mens of the works of poets who are otherwise known from their own works, or from 
separate verses preserved in anthologies, or by laudatory references in the works of 
other poets. The outstanding case here is that of Umapatidhara, who is known from 
the reference in Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda (I.3a, vacah pallavayaty umapatidharah) 
and from many quotations in poetic anthologies; 17 but the only extant continuous 
composition by him is the Deopara inscription (SI II. 115-22). The compositions of 
several other poets otherwise known only from anthologies are preserved in inscrip¬ 
tions. 18 For example, the Raghavacaitanya whose stotra to JvalamukhT-BhavanI is 
quoted in the Kangra JvalamukhI prasasti (El I, 190-5) is probably to be identified 
with the poet of the same name who is cited in the Sarhgadhara-paddhati and other 
anthologies. And six poets mentioned in the Govindpur stone inscription (El 2, 
330-42), including Garigadhara, the composer of the record itself as well as five of 
his kinsmen, are identifiable with authors quoted in Srldharadasa’s Saduktikarnamrta. 

Several poets known from extant literary compositions are also the authors of 
inscriptional panegyrics. For example, Trivikramabhatta, the composer of the two 
Bagumra copper plates of the Rastrakuta king Indraraja III (El 9, 24-41), is identi¬ 
fied with the Trivikramabhatta who wrote the Nalacampu; and Somesvaradeva, 
author of the KirtikaumudX, composed a prasasti inscribed at Mount Abu (El 8, 
208-19). 

Instances in inscriptions of quotations, adaptions, or imitations of verses by well- 
known classical poets are very numerous; examples are compiled in IESIS 39-41, 
JIH 38, 286-9, and RIE 107-8. 19 The most commonly cited poet in inscriptions is, 
not surprisingly, Kalidasa. The famous mahgala-sloka of his Abhijhana-sakuntala, 
yd srstih srastur adya . . . , for example, is quoted in the Sancor inscription of 
Pratapasimha (El 11, 64-7), and the initial verse of the Raghuvamsa (vagarthav iva 
samprktau ...) is cited in a Huli inscription of Calukya Vikramaditya VI (El 18,196-9 
[ins. F]), as is that of the Vikramorvaslya in an inscription from Jhansi (El 40, 87-90). 

Besides Kalidasa, other famous poets who are emulated in inscriptions include 
Magha (Patharl pillar ins., El 9, 250) and Bharavi (Aihoje). In such cases the 
inscriptional poet sometimes seems to try to outdo his famous predecessor; in 
Aihole, for example, Raviklrti goes one up on Bharavi’s prthu-kadamba-kadambaka 


17. On these see Ludwik Sternbach, Poesie sanskrite conservee dans les anthologies et les inscrip¬ 
tions, I.xxx-xxxi and 85-93. 

18. For this and other cases, see ibid., passim (also Il.xxxvii-xxxix). 

19. See also C. Sivaramamurti, Sanskrit Literature and Art—Mirrors of Indian Culture , Memoirs 
of the ASI, no. 73 (New Delhi: ASI, 1970), 99-102. 
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(Kiratarjumya 5.9) with his prthu-kadamba-kadamba-kadambakam (v. 10; cf. El 
6, 8 n. 6). 

Another kavi who is frequently cited in inscriptions is Bana. The mahgala-sloka 
of his Harsa-carita, namas tuhgasirascumbicandracamara-carave ... is quoted in 
many Western Calukya and Vijayanagara inscriptions, while his prose (along with 
that of Subandhu, author of the Vasavadatta) serves as the model for the style of 
many inscriptions, for example, the Radhanpur plates (El 6, 239-51, esp. 240; see 
also JIH 38, 288-9). 

Verses from literary texts are also sometimes quoted in label inscriptions (4.1.5), 
serving to explain the theme of an accompanying painting or sculpture. Such is the 
case, for example, with the verses from Aryasura’sJatakamala accompanying paint¬ 
ings in cave 2 at Ajanta, 20 and a verse from Hala’s Sattasai' (1.20) on the pedestal of 
a sculpture from Tewar (IHQ 28, 379-85). 

Such inscriptional quotations and paraphrases may be of importance in tracing 
not only the original dates of composition of literary works but also the process of 
their propagation around India. The classic case is the Anawada (Gujarat) inscrip¬ 
tion (I A 41,20-1) of a.d. 1291 which quotes averse(I.16)of Jayadeva’sGltagovinda, 
showing that this text had become known in the West within a century of its compo¬ 
sition in eastern India. 

7.2.2 Inscriptional texts as literature 
7.2.2.1 The genre of prasasti 

The literary genre peculiar to inscriptions is the prasasti or panegyric. As discussed 
previously (4.1.1), inscriptional prasastis are usually presented in an ostensible context 
of a record of donation, but the bulk of the text is typically taken up by the eulogistic 
description of the donor, typically a king or royal minister but sometimes also a re¬ 
ligious leader or sect. The compositions of this class are often explicitly labeled in 
the colophon as prasasti ; in fact, this usage was so common that sometimes the text 
is simply referred to as purva ‘the preceding [sc. prasasti]’. Sometimes more gen¬ 
eral terms such as kavya are applied to this class of composition, for example, in the 
Allahabad pillar and Talagunda inscriptions. 

In general, the style of the inscriptional poems tends to mirror prevailing literary 
tastes. Early examples such as the Junagadh and Talagunda inscriptions exhibit a more 
epic-like flavor in both language and style (Biihler, Indian Inscriptions , 191; El 8, 
28), reflecting similar tendencies in the literary kavyas of the preclassical period, such 
as those of Asvaghosa. Inscriptions of the classical era, especially those of the Guptas 
and their contemporaries in the north, reflect the creative vigor and ornate classical 
style of the period and are among the best of their genre. Later prasastis, on the other 
hand, often reflect the stiff and pedantic character of postclassical poetry. 

Strictly speaking, the inscriptional prasastis do not constitute a completely dis¬ 
tinct poetic genre; rather, they are for the most part adaptations of standard genres to 
special purposes. On the whole (as noted by Biihler, Indian Inscriptions, 138; also 


20. Liiders, Philologica Indica , 73-77 = Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Got¬ 
tingen , Phil.-Hist. Klasse 1902, 758-62. 
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Diskalkar, JIH 37, 326), the prasastis are closely modeled on the mahakavya style. 
But some earlier specimens partake of other genres as well; thus the Allabahad pillar 
inscription in mixed verse and prose reflects the campu, style, and this and other prose 
inscriptions such as Mahakuta also show the characteristics of the prose kavya style 
of the akhyayikas (Indian Inscriptions, 173). 

But despite their adherence to prevailing literary modes, the inscriptional composi¬ 
tions do not seem to have attained much acceptance in the literary tradition. Of the many 
notable poets such as Harisena (Allahabad), Vatsabhatti (Mandasor), and Kubja (Tala- 
gunda) whose names are preserved in inscriptional colophons, 21 very few are known 
in the standard literary tradition. 22 Cases such as that of Umapatidhara (discussed in 
7.2.1.3) are very much the exception rather than the rule, and are restricted to the me¬ 
dieval period. The genre of prasasti does, however, receive some explicit recognition 
in the later literary tradition, especially in the anthologies. The Subhasitaratnakosa, 
for example, has a brief separate section on this genre (the prasasti-vrajya, section 46, 
containing 14 verses), though none of these have yet been correlated with actual inscrip¬ 
tions. 23 Other anthologies contain a few verses from known inscriptions; for instance, 
verses from Umapatidhara’s Deopara prasasti are cited in SrTdharadasa’s Sadukti- 
karnamrta (vv. 7, 23, 24, and 30 =Saduktikarnamrta 24 1614,1455,1395, and 1454). 25 

Nonetheless, direct correlations between the literary and the inscriptional texts 
are on the whole disappointingly few. 26 It would appear that, for one thing, prasastis 
were essentially ephemeral compositions; in Diskalkar’s words, “[T]he prasastis were 
rarely copied down and circulated among the literary world. They had their impor¬ 
tance for the time being and though remembered by the court poets were forgotten 
by the general scholarly world” (JIH 38, 298). Second, it seems that, in many cases, 
“the inscriptional poets were not always real poets of inspiration but poets of accom¬ 
plishment” (ibid., 298) who were “really practical men” and “more pandits than poets” 
(ibid., 299); that is to say, becoming a favored court poet may often have had more 
to do with political than literary skills. Moreover, poets of true talent who did attain 
to such positions may have expended their best efforts on other compositions (though 
unfortunately very few of such have been preserved; cf. Diskalkar 301), while the 
composition of panegyrics was perhaps more a labor of daily bread than of love. 

7.2.2.2 Standard literary genres preserved in inscriptions 

7.22.2.1 Kavya {poetry ). There is a fair number of inscriptions which do partake 
of the character of prasasti insofar as their intention is to glorify the poet’s patron 
portrayed in them as the hero, but which are essentially compositions of the standard 


21. For an extensive (though admittedly not complete) list of signed authors of poetic inscrip¬ 
tions, see D. B. Diskalkar, “Sanskrit and Prakrit Poets Known from Inscriptions,” JOI 7, 1957-58, 
78-85. 

22. See Diskalkar, JIH 38, 297, for further examples. 

23. Cf. the comments of Daniel H. H. Ingalls in his introduction to the prasasti-vrajya in his trans¬ 
lation of the Subhasitaratnakosa (An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry , Harvard Oriental Series, 
vol. 44 [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965], 409). 

24. Ed. Sures Chandra Banerjee (Calcutta: K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1965). 

25. Further examples in Diskalkar, JIH 38, 292 and 298. 

26. Cf. Diskalkar, JIH 38, 297-8. 
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literary genres. 27 These include kavyas of various types, including a few late speci¬ 
mens of full mahakavyas, notably the Rajaprasasti-mahakavya at Udaypur. 

Briefer poems which can be classed as khanda-kavyas are also known, notably 
the several poems of the poet Narasimha inscribed near Warangal in Andhra Pradesh. 
His creations include a charming romantic adventure in sixty-two verses at 
Urusukonda (El 41,219-44) and an incomplete nirosthya-kavya (poem using no labial 
sounds) at Hanumakonda (El 36, 209-18). 

7.22.2.2 Nataka {drama). Complete or partial texts of some otherwise unknown 
dramas of the medieval period are preserved on inscribed stone slabs which were 
originally fixed on palace walls. These are the Lalitavigraharaja-nataka of Somadeva 
and the Harakeli-nataka attributed to the Cahamana king Vigraharajadeva, both of 
which were inscribed at Ajmer, and the Parijatamahjan-ndtika or Vijayas'rT-ndtika 
from Dhar (see 4.1.8 for references). 

7.2.22.3 Stotra {devotional songs). More common among literary inscriptions 
are poems of the stotra or devotional hymn genre, 28 which were often placed on 
the walls of temples. Here, contrary to the general pattern discussed previously, 
we find several cases where the inscriptional text matches a known literary com¬ 
position. For example, the Halayudha-stotra to Siva, preserved in an inscription 
from the Amaresvara temple at Mandhata, is also preserved in several manuscripts 
(El 25,174). The fragmentary hymn to the sun from Vidisa (El 30,215-9) by Cittapa 
provides us with a composition by a poet otherwise known only from numerous quo¬ 
tations in the anthologies. 

Sometimes stotras are imbedded within larger inscriptions of the prasasti class. 
Such is the case with the GaurTsvara-stotra in the first Baijnath prasasti (El 1,97-112) 
and the hymn to Jvalamukhl-BhavanI in the Kangra JvalamukhI prasasti (El 1, 
190-5). 29 


7.2.23 Evaluation of inscriptional texts as literature 

As mentioned before (7.2.2.1), the position of epigraphic compositions within the 
Sanskritic literary tradition is more or less marginal. Much of the prasasti literature, 
it must be conceded, is not much better than hackwork. Nevertheless, there are not a 
few cases where inscriptional kavya rises above the ordinary level. Besides the well- 
knownprasaiti's which are often cited as outstanding specimens of inscriptional poetry 
(Allahabad, Talagunda, Mandasor, Aihole, etc.), many other inscriptions could be 
mentioned as examples of good poetry; for example, the Cangu-Narayana pillar 
inscription (SI 1.378-82), with such fine turns of phrase as pramrstakanaka- 
slaksnavadatacchavih, “whose skin was bright and smooth as burnished gold” 
(1.52). 30 Among prose inscriptions, the Mahakuta inscription, among others, has been 


27. Cf. section 4.1.8. 

28. Cf. section 4.1.7. 

29. For other examples of inscriptional stotras, not preserved in literature, see section 4.1.7. 

30. Also often cited in this connection are the Sanskrit inscriptions of Cambodia, several of which 
display all the standard features of the elaborate kavya style (see 4.3.7.7). 
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singled out for praise (cf. Naik, “Inscriptions of the Deccan,” 30). Some of the in- 
scriptional stotras are of high quality, for example, the Mandhata Halayudha-stotra 
which expresses deep and sincere feelings of devotion in eloquent poetic style, as in 
the following verse (v. 63,11. 47-48): 

avyaktaksarajalpitair api sisoh pritir gguriinam bhavet 
tenasmadvacanam malimasam api syat tustihetus tava / 
srdntas tvadgunakirttanat kimapi yat punyam mayoparjitam 
tena syaj jananantare pi mahati tvayy eva bhaktir mama // 

A baby might please his parents even with babbling nonsensical sounds; so too 
may my words, faulty though they may be, bring you some satisfaction. And 
whatever merit I may have earned by exhausting myself in singing your praises, 
by that may I be bom again with deep devotion to you alone. 

Altogether, the inscriptional records embody both the best and worst of Sanskrit 
poetry: its richness and variety of style and imagination, and its stiffness and ped¬ 
antry. All of the standard features of the classical tradition—the various regional styles, 
the many alamkaras of sound and sense, the elaborate wordplay and manipulations 
of multiple meanings, even the citra-kdvya or visually configured verses 31 —are abun¬ 
dantly attested. In short, the inscriptional corpus constitutes an important branch of 
Indian literature as a whole which is not only significant as a historical tool but also 
worthy of study as a literary corpus in its own right. 


7.3 Epigraphy and the Study of Religion 

D. C. Sircar, Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient and Medieval India ; V. Upadhyaya, 
Pracina Bharatiya Abhilekha, 1.100-30. 

As is the case with many other branches of Indology, epigraphy provides a solid 
geographical and chronological groundwork for the historical study of the religious 
traditions of ancient India. Among the many aspects of the history of religions which 
can be elucidated by inscriptions are the growth and relative popularity at different 
times and places of various devotional cults (see, e.g., 7.3.1.2), for which subject 
Sircar’s Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient and Medieval India constitutes a 
fundamental source of information. Inscriptions also reveal patterns of royal patron¬ 
age to different religions and sects, providing a framework for their historical devel¬ 
opments. The typical pattern is one of multiple patronage, wherein the same ruler 
may sponsor, for instance, both Brahmanical and Buddhist institutions. It is also 
common to find different rulers of the same line lending their support to different 
establishments, according to their personal preferences; the emperor Harsa, for ex¬ 
ample, is described in his inscriptions (e.g., Banskhera, El 4, 208-11) as the descen¬ 
dant of devotees of the Sun (paramadityabhakta) but was himself a Saivite ( parama- 
mdhesvara ) and is known from other sources (mainly the Chinese pilgrim Hsiian 
Tsang) to have also patronized Buddhism. Similarly, the earlier kings of the Candra 

31. See. e.g.. the padma-bandha and cakra-bandha in two inscriptions from Bothpur (nos. 51 and 
52), in P. Sreenivasachar, A Corpus of Inscriptions in the Telingana Districts, part II, 148-9, 157-61, 
197. 
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dynasty of East Bengal were Buddhists, while their successors Lahadacandra and 
Govindacandra adopted Vaisnava and Saiva faiths, respectively. 32 

7.3.1 The Brahmanical/Hindu tradition 

7.3.1.1 The Vedic tradition 

While epigraphy obviously has little to offer for the historical study of the Vedic era 
itself, it nonetheless does provide useful information about the preservation and continu¬ 
ation of the Vedic tradition in the classical and postclassical periods. Inscriptions, especi¬ 
ally copper plate grants with their often extensive lists of Brahmans and their Veda 
and sakha affiliations, provide an important source for the history and especially for 
the geographical affiliations of the various Vedic schools; this material has been exten¬ 
sively utilized by, among others, Louis Renou 33 and, more recently, Michael Witzel. 34 

Numerous historical records of the performance of Vedic sacrifices, especially 
the asvamedha (horse sacrifice), are preserved in inscriptions from about the second 
century b.c. onward, for example, in the Hathibada/Ghosundl inscriptions and the 
Ayodhya inscription of Dhanadeva. 35 Sometimes the king is said to have performed 
the asvamedha several times, and/or to have done several other yajhas, as in the case 
of Pravarasena and the Bharasiva kings mentioned in the records of the Vakatakas 
(e.g., CII 5, 12,11. 1-6). An interesting early record of the performance of multiple 
sacrifices together with details of the daksina paid is provided by a Satavahana in¬ 
scription from Nanaghat (SI 1.192-7). 

A second class of records of this type comprises those which directly commemo¬ 
rate the performance of Vedic sacrifices with inscriptions on the bricks of the sacrifi¬ 
cial altar itself, for instance, the Jagatpur inscriptions from the fourth asvamedha of 
King Sllavarman ( caturthasyasvamedhasya caityo yam silavarmanah; cf. 4.2.3.2); or 
on stone yupas which reproduce the wooden ones actually used in the sacrifice (4.2.1.2). 

7.3.1.2 The Vaisnava tradition 

Several inscriptions provide important information on the history of the various 
Vaisnava sects, especially for the earlier period of their development. 36 An outstanding 


32. D. C. Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, 51-2. 

33. Les tscoles vediques et la formation du Veda, Cahiers de la Societe Asiatique 9 (Paris: Im- 
primerie Nationale, 1947), pars. 47, 73, 117, 197-9; Le Destin du Veda dans I’Inde, Etudes Vediques 
et Panineennes 6; Publications de l’Institut de Civilisation Indienne 10 (Paris: Editions E. de Boccard, 
1960), 29; and “The Vedic Schools and the Epigraphy,” in Siddha-Bharatl or the Rosary of Indology 
[Siddheshwar Varma Festschrift], ed. VishvaBandhu, Vishveshvaranand Indological Series 2 (Hoshiarpur: 
Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, 1950), 11.214-21. 

34. “Materialien zu den vedischen Schulen I. Uber die Caraka-Sakha,” StII 7, 1981, 109-32 (esp. 
128-31); “Regionale und iiberregionale Faktoren in der Entwicklung vedischer Brahmanengruppen 
im Mitteralter (Materialien zu den vedischen Schulen, 5),” in Hermann Kulke and Dietmar Rothermund, 
eds., Regionale Tradition in SUdasien, Beitrage zur Siidasienforschungen 104 (Stuttgart: F. Steiner 
Verlag Wiesbaden, 1985), 37-75 (esp. 40). 

35. For a detailed compilation of inscriptional records of th e asvamedha, see Sircar, “Hiranyagarbha 
and Asvamedha,” Studies in the Religious Life, 164-82. 

36. This material has been extensively compiled and utilized by Suvira Jaiswal in The Origin and 
Development of Vaisnavism: Vaisnavism from 200 hc to ad 500, 2d ed. (New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal, 1981); see esp. 27-9. 
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example is the Heliodoros pillar at Besnagar (Appendix, no. 2), which not only pro¬ 
vides evidence for the Bhagavata cult at an early time (second century b.c.) but also 
indicates that non-Indians, that is, Greeks, were included among its adherents (Jaiswal, 
op. cit., 189). The recently discovered Pratapgarh inscription (El 39,79-80) recording 
the erection of a pillar by a donor characterized as saca-bhdgavatena or “true Bhagavata” 
provides further testimony for the same cult in Rajasthan at about the same period. 

Several other inscriptions from the late b.c. to the early a.d. period provide fur¬ 
ther information about the Bhagavata and related cults, notably that of Samkarsana 
and Vasudeva, attested in the Hathibada/Ghosundl inscriptions and in a Nanaghat 
inscription (SII1.192-7,1.1). The prominent cubic position of Samkarsana (Baladeva) 
at this time is indicated by the fact that his name is given first in the dvandva com¬ 
pound of the names of the paired deities in these inscriptions (e.g., namo samkasana- 
vasudevanam in Nanaghat; Jaiswal, 58). Later cubic developments are illustrated by, 
for example, the Basupara tortoise shell inscriptions from East Bengal (JASB 15, 
101-8; cf. 4.2.5.5), which attest to a mixed cult incorporating Vaisnava and Bud¬ 
dhist worship with that of the local tortoise deity Dharma. 

Among the other aspects of the historical development of Vaisnava tradition which 
can be elucidated by the study of inscriptions is the avatara doctrine. Thus a Pallava 
inscription from Mahabalipuram, datable to the late seventh or early eighth century 
(MASI 26, 4-7), provides a list of ten avataras. including the Buddha which is an 
important bit of evidence in tracing the historical development of this concept. 37 

7.3.1.3 The Saiva tradition 

Epigraphic testimony Is particularly useful for the history of some of the Saiva tradi¬ 
tions; the relevant information is compiled by V. S. Pathak in his History of Saiva 
Cults in Northern India from Inscriptions , 38 Several medieval inscriptions provide 
detailed genealogies of lineages of Saiva sages; most notably, the inscriptions of the 
Tripurl Kalacuri kings provide abundant information on the Mattamayura Saivacaryas 
whom they patronized, enabling scholars to reconstruct the lineages of the various 
branches of their institutions, as well as giving information on their monastic struc¬ 
tures and rules, literary activities, and the like. 39 The high degree of political influ¬ 
ence attained by Saivite acaryas in some other dynasties is attested by inscriptions 
in which the ruling king appears to have actually ceded his authority to the rajaguru 
(Sircar, Studies in the Religious Life, 152-55). 

Other Saiva sects for which inscriptions provide important data include the 
Kapalikas and Kalamukhas; this material has been treated in detail by David N. 
Lorenzen in The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas: Two Lost Saivite Sects, 40 esp. 24—31 
and 98ff. Important information on the early history of the Virasaivas is provided by 
Ablur inscription E (El 5, 237-60; cf. also SITI III.2, 200). 


37. Cf. Ludo Rocher, The Puranas, A History of Indian Literature, vol. 2, fasc. 3 (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1986), 107 and 111. For a later epigraphic account of the ten avataras, see the Ajmer 
stone inscription (El 29, 178-82, vv. 12-21). 

38. See also his “Some Obscure Saiva Cults as Known from Inscriptions,” IHQ 35, 1959, 120-31. 

39. Pathak, op. cit., 32-7, 46-50; Mirashi, CII 4.1, cl-clix; see also El 37, 120-1. 

40. Berkeley: University of California, 1972. 
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7.3.1.4 Sakta and other traditions 

In similar ways, inscriptional records provide firm geographical and chronological 
anchors for the historical study of the Sakta and other of the less orthodox streams 
within the Brahmanical/Hindu tradition; examples are provided in Sircar, Studies in 
the Religious Life , 94—7. Other “popular” cults such as those of the worship of yaksas 
and nagas are documented from an early period in the form of inscribed statues from 
Mathura, Bharhut, Patna, and other sites (cf. 7.4.1.3). 

7.3.2 Buddhism 

A. M. Shastri, An Outline of Early Buddhism', E. Lamotte, Histoire du bouddhisme 
indien [HBI]; M. Shizutani, Indo Bukkyd Himei Mokuroku. 

7.3.2.1 Sectarian and monastic organization 

Although the origins of Buddhism predate the period from which inscriptions are 
available, inscriptions still constitute a critically important source for the history of 
Buddhism in India from early times, since many of the oldest extant inscriptions, 
such as those of Asoka and the Piprawa inscription, are of Buddhist content. Among 
the aspects of Buddhist history for which inscriptions are particularly useful is the 
development of the various schools and sects; Buddhist donative inscriptions, which 
usually specify the sectarian affiliation of the recipients, have enabled historians to 
construct a much more precise geographical and chronological framework for the 
sects than would have been possible from the historically vague literary and canoni¬ 
cal sources. 41 This information has enabled Buddhologists to reconstruct at least a 
broad picture of the relative dominance of various sects at various points in history. 
Further details on sectarian and monastic organization are also sporadically avail¬ 
able; in some (exceptional) cases, the data are sufficient to give a reasonably detailed 
view of the situation prevailing at a particular time and place, as, for example, in 
Mathura during the Kusana period, for which the names of over a dozen Buddhist 
viharas are attested in inscriptions (Shastri, An Outline of Early Buddhism, 120-21). 

The abundant private donative inscriptions (4.1.3) are also very useful for the 
analysis of patterns of patronage of the various Buddhist establishments, revealing 
such information as the sex, social standing, and ethnic affiliations of the donors. 
Examples of studies utilizing such materials are Bimala Chum Law, “Bhikshunis in 
Indian Inscriptions” (El 25,1939-40,31-4), and Gregory Schopen, “On Monks, Nuns, 
and ‘Vulgar’ Practices: The Introduction of the Image Cult into Indian Buddhism” 
(Artibus Asiae 49, 1988-89, 153-68). 

7.3.2.2 Formation of the canon 

Inscriptions also shed some light on the complex problems of the formation and his¬ 
tory of the various Buddhist canons. An important early instance is Asoka’s Bairat 
(Bhabhra) rock edict (cf. 4.3.1.1.2), in which the emperor recommends seven spe- 


41. For lists and discussions of inscriptionaily attested sects, see Lamotte, HBI 578-84; Shastri, 
An Outline of Early Buddhism , 68-111; and Shizutani, Indo Bukkyd Himei Mokuroku, 153. 
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cific texts for the special study and attention of Buddhist monks and lay followers. 
Although there are serious problems in identifying these texts with those in the extant 
canon (HBI 256-9; bibliography, 258 n. 74) and in evaluating their significance in 
connection with the establishment of a fixed canon, the Bairat inscription nonethe¬ 
less provides an important clue for the canonical formulations of the early Buddhist 
church. 

Among later Buddhist inscriptions we find occasional quotations from canoni¬ 
cal works, such as the citation of the pratltya-samutpada in the Kurram casket in¬ 
scription (CII 2.1, 152-5) and other records (see 4.1.7), which provide clues as to 
the prevalent authoritative texts and their language. For example, a passage in the 
Indravarman Casket inscription appears to be a quotation or adaptation from the 
Ekottaragama, implying that this collection was extant in some form in northwest¬ 
ern India in the early first century a.d . 42 Also, Sanskrit versions of well-known verses 
from the Dhammapada and other texts prevalent in the early a.d. period are attested 
by three inscriptions from Swat (El 4,133-5), and a Pali terra-cotta inscription from 
Hmawza provides the earliest evidence of the Pali canon in Burma (JA, ser. 11, 
vol. 2, 193-5). 


7.3.2.3 Doctrinal developments and cultic practices 

Inscriptional evidence can provide a balance to the literary/canonical accounts of 
doctrinal developments within Buddhism, and not infrequently presents a picture 
which casts doubt on prevailing views derived from the latter sources. The develop¬ 
ment of the Mahayana as an independent sect, for example, appears on the basis of 
epigraphic sources to have been considerably later than received opinion would have 
it. 43 Conversely, concepts such as the transfer of merit which are traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with the Mahayana are found to be prevalent in pre-Mahayana or “Hlnayana” 
inscriptions. 44 The resolution of such apparent conflicts of evidence is no simple 
matter, but there can be no question that in Buddhological studies as a whole the 
testimony of the inscriptions has not generally been given the weight it merits, and 
that the entire field of the history of Buddhism, which has traditionally been domi¬ 
nated by a strongly text-oriented approach, must be reexamined in its light. The studies 
of E. Lamotte and more recently of G. Schopen have opened the door to this more 
pragmatic approach, but much more remains to be done; in the words of the latter 
scholar, “This perfunctory preference for formal literary sources—which is quite 
common in historical works on Indian Buddhism—can only result in ‘histories of 
Buddhism’ which have little relationship to what practicing Buddhists actually did.” 45 

In the field of popular practice, too, the inscriptions yield a wealth of informa¬ 
tion which may be absent or disguised in the more commonly consulted canonical 


42. R. Salomon and G. Schopen, “The Indravarman (Avaca) Casket Reconsidered: Further Evi¬ 
dence for Canonical Passages in Buddhist Inscriptions," JIABS 7, 1984, 107-23 (esp. 120-1). 

43. See Gregory Schopen, “Mahayana in Indian Inscriptions,” IIJ 21. 1979, 1-19. 

44. G. Schopen, “Two Problems in the History of Indian Buddhism: The Layman/Monk Distinc¬ 
tion and the Doctrines of the Transference of Merit," StII 10, 1985, 9-47 (esp. 36). 

45. JAOS 108, 1988, 536. See also Schopen’s “Archaeology and Protestant Presuppositions in 
the Study of Indian Buddhism,” History of Religions 31. 1991, 1-23. 
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texts. Our knowledge and understanding of the beliefs and practices of the relic cult, 
for example, have recently been vastly enhanced by the discovery of new inscrip¬ 
tions and the reanalysis of older ones bearing on this important aspect of popular 
Buddhism. 46 


7.3.3 Jainism and other sects 

The very abundant and relatively well-documented inscriptions of the Jainas (8.1.3.4), 
especially in western India of the medieval period, offer a rich fund of information 
for the study of Jaina religion, ethics, and especially monastic organization. These 
sources have been extensively utilized in such general historical studies as Asim 
Kumar Chatterjee’s Comprehensive History of Jainism and P. B. Desai’s Jainism in 
South India and Some Jaina Epigraphs. Jai Prakash Singh’s Aspect.? of Early Jainism 
[As Known from the Epigraphs] attempts a general survey of Jainism from epigraphic 
sources, but the results are less satisfactory. Paul Dundas’ general study of Jaina 
religion and practice. The Jains, also extensively utilizes epigraphic data for chrono¬ 
logical and historical corroboration. 

Inscriptions provide abundant details on the history of Jaina sectarian and 
monastic history and organization, in the form of the names, lineages, and positions 
of many Jaina clerics (cf. IC 1.170). This data may be profitably used as a corrobo¬ 
rative and supplementary source to information provided in the canonical literature. 
Works addressing Jaina sectarian history that make extensive use of inscriptional in¬ 
formation include Shantaram Bhalchandra Deo’s History of Jaina Monachism from 
Inscriptions and Literature (especially Part IV, “Jaina Monachism from Epigraphs”) 
and Muni Uttam Kamal Jain’s Jaina Sects and Schools. As examples of particular 
epigraphic documents with significant bearing on sectarian history, we may cite an 
inscription from Pattana (El 1, 1892, 319-24) which provides a list of twenty-four 
heads of the Kharatara-gaccha and describes the patronage of that community by the 
Mughal emperor Akbar, and an old manuscript copy of a lost inscription from 
Satrunjaya recording the resolutions of a council of Svetambara monks in a.d. 1242. 47 

Studies of other aspects of Jaina history and practice may also benefit from epi¬ 
graphic evidence, as, for example, in S. Settar’s Inviting Death, a study of ritual death 
among Jains at Sravana-Belgola based largely on over one hundred commemorative 
records. 

Inscriptions are also sometimes useful in the historical study of minor sects. 
A. L. Basham, for example, in his classic study of the Ajlvikas, 48 cites inscriptions 
attesting to the continued presence of members of this sect in the Tamil country as 


46. E.g., Schopen, “On the Buddha and His Bones: The Conception of a Relic in the Inscriptions 
of Nagarjunakonda,” JAOS 108, 1988, 527-37; see also Schopen, “Burial ‘ad Sanctos’ and the Physi¬ 
cal Presence of the Buddha in Early Indian Buddhism: A Study in the Archaeology of Religions,” 
Religion 17, 1987, 193-225 (esp. 204-5). 

47. See Umakant Premanand Shah, “A Forgotten Chapter in the History of Svetambara Jaina 
Church or A Documentary Epigraph from the Mount Satrunjaya,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay 30, 1953, 100-13. 

48. History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas: A Vanished Indian Religion (London: Luzac, 1951; 
reprint, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1981), 187-96. 
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late as the fourteenth century. Even the heterodox skeptics of the Lokayata tradition 
are attested in inscriptions, as noted by B. A. Saletore, 49 who has traced several ref¬ 
erences to them in Karnataka inscriptions of the tenth to fifteenth centuries. 


7.4 Epigraphy and the Study of the Arts 

F. M. Asher and G. S. Gai, eds., Indian Epigraphy: Its Bearing on the History of Art 
[IEBHA]; RIE 122-41 (“Epigraphy and Indian Art and Architecture”). 

7.4.1 The visual arts 

7.4.1.1 Epigraphy as a chronological guide to the study of the visual arts 

Given the paucity of information on the subject from literary records, inscriptions 
constitute a crucial source of information on the chronology and history of the visual 
arts—sculpture, architecture, and painting—in traditional India. The chronology, 
both relative and absolute, of these arts is to a great extent reconstructed from 
accompanying inscriptions, dated explicitly or by paleographic estimate. Typically, 
the developmental history of a given school or phase of Indian art is constructed 
around a basic chronological framework derived from those specimens which are 
accompanied by dated or datable inscriptions. Thus, for example, Joanna Williams 
introduces her study of the development of Mathura sculpture of the fifth century 
with the remark “First we must establish a scaffolding of dated pieces, upon which 
other works can be placed.” 50 Williams thus takes sculptures inscriptionally dated to 
the Gupta years 97, 113, 115, and 125 as the fixed points for her discussion (op. cit., 
67-73) and estimates the dates of other, undated pieces by comparisons with these 
dated ones. 51 

In cases such as these, where we have a sufficiently large and geographically and 
stylistically coherent body of materials, including several securely dated pieces, this 
method of chronological reconstruction can be highly productive. Needless to say, 
however, this is by no means always the case. At least as often as not, especially in 
earlier periods, the picture is much less clear. Among the problems which may arise, 
we may not always have enough, or even any, dated inscriptions to establish a se¬ 
cure chronological framework, so that we must resort to other techniques, mainly 
dating by paleographic estimate. However, paleographic dating is in itself a notori¬ 
ously imprecise chronological tool (see 5.4.1), and when it is employed in conjunc¬ 
tion with estimated dating on stylistic grounds, which is an equally imprecise method, 
the problems are multiplied. Thus it frequently happens that paleographic analysis 

49. “Historical Notices of the Lokayatas," Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
23, 1942, 386-97. 

50. Joanna Gottfried Williams, The Art of Gupta India: Empire and Province (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1982), 67. 

51. For another example of the application of this technique, see Pramod Chandra’s reconstruc¬ 
tion of the chronology of northern Indian sculpture of the sixth to twelfth centuries in Stone Sculptures 
in the Allahabad Museum: A Descriptive Catalogue (Poona: American Institute of Indian Studies, 
L1970J), 23-32. 
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may suggest one conclusion about the relative or absolute chronological place of an 
inscribed work of art, while stylistic analysis of the work itself may suggest a differ¬ 
ent conclusion. For instance, the Karle cave temple of the time of Nahapana is attrib¬ 
uted by most historians to the first century a.d. on paleographic grounds, while some 
art historians would prefer to date it on stylistic criteria to the first century b.c. 52 

In such a case, where two approximative dating methods suggest conflicting 
results, the scholar (whether art historian or epigraphist) faces the question of which 
method is more precise or reliable. Not surprisingly, art historians are often inclined 
to consider stylistic analysis as a more precise standard. For example, Karl Khan- 
dalavala says, “Where stylistic features conflict with the paleographical evidence, 
the former are much to be preferred in arriving at conclusions as to the period of a 
particular sculpture” (IEBHA 68); similarly J. E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw claims that 
“we receive far more support from the development which the style in these hundred 
years passed through, than from the changes in the form of the characters during the 
same period, because characters are more conservative than art, which is more liable 
to be affected by fashion and taste” (The “Scythian" Period , 264). Particularly im¬ 
portant on this point are the comments of Pramod Chandra: “[T]he conclusions drawn 
are being deduced not from the work of art itself but from something that happens 
to be written on it. Used cautiously, paleography can certainly help us as we try to 
reconstruct chronology, but it cannot determine it. . .. The paleography of an 
inscription on a sculpture may help in determining its date, but the date of a sculp¬ 
ture, on the basis of its style, has an equal claim to modify our understanding of the 
paleography.” 53 

But the epigraphists naturally (and, as noted by Chandra, sometimes uncritically) 
tend to place a greater weight on the paleographic evidence; thus, for example, 
D. C. Sircar refers to the “less specific evidence such as that of architectural and sculp¬ 
tural style” (El 33,1959-60,261). Ultimately, of course, one cannot make categorical 
judgments as to the relative weight of stylistic versus paleographic dating; in Chandra’s 
words, “There is nothing to distinguish one technique as being inherently superior to 
the other” (op. cit., 68); apparent conflicts between the two must be judged on a case- 
by-case basis. The real problem may be that there are very few scholars, especially in 
this modem age of specialization, who are expert both in art history and in epigraphy 
and paleography, and one naturally tends to give the most weight to that body of evi¬ 
dence with which one is most conversant and comfortable. All that can be done in 
such a situation is to remind scholars in both fields of the benefits of communication 
and cooperation. 54 There is room for criticism on both sides. Art historians have often 
placed too much trust in secondary sources which provide convenient but question¬ 
able interpretations of the paleographic data, and have failed to closely examine the 
original sources, while epigraphists often tend to focus too closely on the inscriptions 


52. Pramod Chandra, On the Study of Indian Art (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1983), 68-9. 

53. On the Study of Indian Art, 67-8; see also 21-2. 

54. The publication of IEBHA represents a concerted attempt, albeit not entirely successful, to 
establish such communication. See also the supplementary comments by Gautam Sengupta in “Epig¬ 
raphy and Art-History: On Some Inscribed Sculptures of Eastern India,” JESI 16. 1990, 112-8. 
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themselves without paying due attention to the works of art on which they are written 
and the chronological or other evidence which may be provided thereby. 55 

Epigraphists should therefore always keep in mind that the art object can some¬ 
times elucidate the accompanying inscription. An interesting application of this prin¬ 
ciple is Lohuizen-de Leeuw’s use of stylistic as well as paleographic and contextual 
criteria in support of her theory that certain sculptures with two-figure dates are to 
be attributed to the second century of the Kaniska era, with the figure for 100 omit¬ 
ted (The “Scythian ” Period , 235ff.). Although her “theory of omitted hundreds” has 
by no means been universally accepted (see 5.5.1.4 n. 87), her arguments are meth¬ 
odologically powerful in that they combine a sophisticated understanding of both 
epigraphic and art historical questions, constituting an important and all too rare 
exception to the specializing tendencies remarked upon previously. 

Other types of problems arise in situations—again all too common—in which a 
few epigraphic and/or paleographic dates are available, but not enough of them to 
provide a solid chronological bedrock for the analysis of the evolution of art styles. 
Classic cases of this syndrome are the chronology of Gandharan sculpture, or the 
dating of the later (the so-called Mahayana) caves at Ajanta. In the case of Ajanta, 
the principal sources are two undated inscriptions of the late Vakataka period in caves 
17 and 26, plus a few other inscriptions from other sites in the region. On the basis of 
these sources, combined with equally meager literary references, several chronologi¬ 
cal reconstructions, differing considerably from one another, have been proposed for 
this crucial phase of Indian sculpture and painting. Recent discussions 56 have tended 
to focus on the “short chronology” proposed by Walter Spink in numerous articles, 57 
according to which the caves in question were constructed in a brief period of about 
two decades ca. a.d. 460-80. On the basis of the meager evidence, Spink provides 
(e.g., in Ars Orientalis 10) an extremely detailed and precise chronology, almost down 
to the year, of historical events and sequences of construction. This scheme is ap¬ 
pealing in its seeming detail and precision, but it cannot escape the suspicions of the 
epigraphist and historian, since it is argued on the basis of tenuous and uncertain data 
from undated, fragmentary inscriptions and of literary citations (mainly from the 
Dasakumdra-carita) of doubtful relevance. 58 The lesson here is that we must resist 
the temptation to make the epigraphic data do more than it honestly can; at Ajanta, 
as is usually the case, the inscriptional material is simply insufficient to allow any 
more than a very broad and approximative chronological scheme. 


7.4.1.2 Names of artists and schools provided by inscriptions 

Although traditional Indian art tends to be anonymous, there are nonetheless a good 
number of sculptures and other works of art whose creators are mentioned by name 

55. Cf. the comments of Pramod Chandra, op. cit., 22 and 44. 

56. For a concise summary of the controversy, see Williams, The Art of Gupta India (for refer¬ 
ence see n. 50), 181-7. 

57. See, e.g., “Ajanta’s Chronology: The Crucial Cave,” Ars Orientalis 10, 1975, 143-69. and 
“Ajanta’s Chronology: Politics and Patronage,” in Joanna Williams, ed., Kaladarsana: American Studies 
in the Art of India (New Delhi: Oxford University Press and IBH/American Institute of Indian Studies, 
1981), 109-26; further references given in Williams, The Art of Gupta India , 181-7. 

58. See also the criticisms expressed by Williams, The Art of Gupta India, 181-7. 
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in accompanying inscriptions. 59 The artists in question are referred to by various titles 
such as rupakara, silpin, sutradhara, or citrakara. Such inscriptions are much com¬ 
moner in the medieval period, especially in the monuments of certain dynasties such 
as the Hoysalas, but some earlier specimens are also known. An important case is 
that of the renowned sculptor Dinna of Mathura, whose name is recorded (e.g., 
pratima ceyam ghatita dinnena mathurena, “And this image was created by Dinna 
of Mathura”) 60 in four image inscriptions from Mathura and Kasia, and who seems 
to have been one of the master artists of his time. 61 One of these inscriptions (the 
Mathura [Govindnagar] pedestal ins., El 40, 20-2) is dated in the [Gupta] year 115, 
enabling us to date Dinna to the first half of the fifth century a.d. An evidently promi¬ 
nent sculptor of the Pala-Sena school, Amrta, is also now known from two inscribed 
pieces bearing his name (amrtena susilpina). 62 

From the much more abundant material in later centuries, we learn the names 
not only of individual artists but also of familial or other lineages of artisans. For 
example, various followers of the artistic lineage of the Kokasas ( srikokasavamsa\ 
CII4,329,1. 43) are mentioned in several Kalacuri inscriptions of the twelfth to fif¬ 
teenth centuries, and the eponymous Kokasa is also mentioned in several Jaina texts. 63 
These references to artisans and schools are potentially of great value for art history, 
for example, in helping to date pieces by known artists (Narasimha Murthy, IEBHA 
215) or for refining our understanding of the development of local traditions (Misra, 
op. cit., 68). 


7.4.1.3 Technical and iconographic information derived from inscriptions 

Certain inscriptions—especially temple inscriptions from medieval southern India— 
provide information, sometimes in considerable detail, about architectural con¬ 
struction. The sequence and circumstances of the construction of the Tribhuva- 
nacudamani-caityalaya at Mudabidure (South Kanara Dist., Karnataka), for example, 
are recorded in detail in a series of inscriptions of the fifteenth century (RIE 128-31). 
Details of the construction technique of thelsvara temple of Tadalbagi (Bijapur Dist., 
Karnataka) are recorded in an inscription of a.d. 1269 (SII 20, xxiv and 268). 

Also useful are the occasional citations in dedicatory inscriptions of technical 
architectural terms. Such references may be of use in identifying and analyzing the 
characteristics of the styles and features in question (e.g., RIE 125ff.). 64 


59. Lists and discussions of names of artisans recorded in inscriptions can be found in R. N. Misra, 
Ancient Artists and Art-Activity (Simla: Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 1975), and C. Sivara- 
mamurti, Indian Sculpture (New Delhi: Indian Council for Cultural Relations/Allied Publishers, 1961), 
1-14. The subject is also discussed in several of the articles in IEBHA. notably R. N. Misra’s “Artists 
of Dahala and Daksina Kosala: A Study Based on Epigraphs” (185-90) and A. V. Narasimha Murthy's 
“Study of the Label Inscriptions of the Hoysala Sculptors” (215-20). 

60. See D. C. Sircar, El 35, 1963-64, 200. 

61. Sircar, El 39, 1971-72, 120; Williams, The Art of Gupta India , 68. 

62. See G. Bhattacharya, “Susilpin Amrita,” JES1 9, 1982, 20-2. 

63. Misra, Ancient Artists and Art-Activity, 70; “Artists of Dahala and Daksina Kosala,” IEBHA 
187 and 189 n. 31. 

64. An outstanding example of a study based on this approach is M. A. Dhaky’s Indian Temple 
Forms in Karnata Inscriptions and Architecture (New Delhi: Abhinav Publications, 1977). 
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Inscriptions may also be helpful for the study of iconography by providing both 
descriptions of the attributes of various deities, 65 and labels (4.1.5) for sculpted or 
painted figures who might otherwise be difficult to identify, such as the numerous 
labeled yaksa and naga figures from Bharhut, Patna, and other sites. 66 Since extant 
iconographic literature is generally late, such inscriptional labels often provide the 
earliest iconographic testimony for various deities. This type of information is also 
useful in connection with little-known, archaic, or local deities whose iconographic 
features may not be provided in the standard literary manuals of the subject, as, for 
example, the inscriptions labeling the yoginis in the Causath-yoginI temple at 
Bheraghat. 67 


7.4.2 The performing arts 

A few inscriptions, once again mostly from the south, provide extremely useful in¬ 
formation on the performing arts, particularly music and dance. 68 Among the few 
inscriptions concerning music, the best known and most important is the Kudu- 
miyamalai inscription (El 12, 226-37), which lists sets of notes arranged in groups 
of four ( catuspraharasvaragamah ) for each of the seven rag as. The inscription, which 
has been attributed by some authors to the Pallava king Mahendravarman I, is de¬ 
scribed by R. Sathyanarayana as “certainly the only primary evidence of contempo¬ 
rary musical practice in ancient India.” 69 

Several inscriptions from Tamil Nadu recording the performance of various types 
of dances are collected by A. N. Perumal in “Art of Dance in the Temples of Tamil 
Nadu—Epigraphical Evidence” (JESI5,1978,15-9). A remarkable epigraphic docu¬ 
ment referring to the classical dance is the label inscriptions, quoting the relevant 
verses from the fourth book (the Tandava-laksana) of the Bharata-natyasastra, which 
accompany the 108 sculptured figures depicting the corresponding dance poses 
(karanas) on the pillars in the eastern and western gopurams of the Nataraja temple 
in Cidambaram (ARSIE 1914, 40, 74-81). 


7.5 Epigraphy and Linguistics 

Although its relation to epigraphy is of prime importance, linguistics will not be dis¬ 
cussed in detail here since the relevant material has already been covered in chapter 
3. Suffice it to say that inscriptions provide a vast body of linguistic data which not 
only supplements but to some degree even supersedes information on the history and 
dialectology of the Indo- Aryan languages (as well as of the Dravidian and other South 
Asian language families) derived from noninscriptional, that is, literary, sources. The 


65. Numerous examples provided in C. Sivaramamurti, “Iconographic Gleanings from Epigra¬ 
phy,” Arts Asiatiques 4, 1957, 35-70. 

66. Ibid., 35-6. 

67. See R. K. Sharma, The Temple of Chaunsathyogini at Bheraghat. 

68. See IESIS 14 and SITI III.2, 183—4, for general comments on these inscriptions. 

69. The Kudimiyamalai Inscription on Music , vii. 
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principal justification for this statement is that inscriptions provide relatively uncon¬ 
taminated linguistic data, as opposed to literary texts which are often altered and 
tampered with in various ways in the course of multiple copyings over the centuries. 
Moreover, inscriptions often provide specimens of otherwise unattested or poorly 
attested dialects. This is particularly true in connection with the Middle Indo-Aryan 
languages, as in the case of the Asokan inscriptions which provide unique specimens 
of early MIA vernaculars (3.1.2), and of the KharosthT inscriptions which give us 
extensive documentation for the distinctive “Gandhari” language, which until recently 
was known from only one literary text. 70 Also, as noted previously (3.2.3), inscrip¬ 
tions in the mixed or hybrid dialects constitute an important body of evidence that 
helps to clarify the linguistic status of the similar hybrid dialects of Buddhist San¬ 
skrit literature. 

Inscriptions are also an important source for the study of the history of the San¬ 
skrit language, especially in that, once again, they provide us with numerous speci¬ 
mens of nonliterary usage, thereby revealing a type, or rather several types, of San¬ 
skrit which were used for functional and legal purposes, and about which we would 
have known little from literary sources alone (see 3.3.8). Inscriptional Sanskrit also 
constitutes a major source of lexicographical data (3.3.8.4), including both special 
technical and legal terminology, as collected in Sircar’ s Indian Epigraphical Glossary, 
and literary usages not attested in texts, for which S. P. Tewari’s Contributions of 
Sanskrit Inscriptions to Lexicography is the principal source. These resources, how¬ 
ever, to date have not been adequately utilized in general dictionaries of Sanskrit; 
the Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles (Poona: Deccan 
College, 1976—) represents only a partial advance in this respect. 71 

Inscriptions in NIA languages too are often of considerable linguistic interest, 
especially in that many of them are among the earliest available specimens of the 
various languages; such is the case, for example, for Marathi, Oriya, and Sinhalese 
(see 3.4.1,3.4.2, and 3.4.7) as well as for several of the Dravidian languages (3.5.1). 
Moreover, the inscriptions often provide more authentic and linguistically useful 
specimens of early NIA vernaculars than are available from the frequently artificial 
and highly Sanskritized literary sources. 72 


7.6 Epigraphy and Geography 

D. C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India ; P. Gupta, 
Geography in Ancient Indian Inscriptions (Up to 650 a.d.); Gupta, Geographical Names 
in Ancient Indian Inscriptions', T. R. Sharma, Personal and Geographical Names in 
the Gupta Inscriptions', RIE 141-50; V. Upadhyaya, PracTna Bharatiya Abhilekha, 1.3- 
18; R. Stroobandt, Epigraphical Find-spots. 

Inscriptions constitute the principal source for the study of the historical geography 
of pre-Islamic India, especially for the identification of toponyms; in the words of 


70. That is, the Gandhari Dharmapada', see section 3.1.4.2.1 n. 23. 

71. Cf. the comments of Tiwari, op. cit., 5-6, 

72. See K. Tripathi, The Evolution of Oriya Language and Script. 9-10. 
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V. S. Agrawal, inscriptions are “[p]erhaps the richest and most authoritative source 
of Indian geography.” 73 Although a complete compilation of the relevant data re¬ 
mains to be achieved, a large amount of material has already been collected in the 
sources just cited. 

Among the most important uses of geographical data from inscriptions is the 
geographical identification of places known from literary or other nonarchaeological 
sources. Many important places have been successfully identified from inscriptions 
found at their sites; for example, LumbinI, the traditional birthplace of the Buddha, 
is identified with Rummindel in the Nepal Terai on the basis of the Asokan pillar 
inscription found there which refers to the village Lummini as the Buddha’s birth¬ 
place (cf. 4.3.1.1.4). More recently, the nearby site of Piprawa has been definitively 
identified by K. M. Srivastava 74 with the Kapilavastu of Buddhist tradition on the 
grounds of numerous inscriptions found there on seals and on a pot which contain 
the name Kapilavastu. 75 

Inscriptions also provide us in a great many cases with the ancient names of places 
which are not known from other (i.e., literary) sources. For example, the original 
Sanskrit name of the modem village of Eran in Sagar District, MP, which was a major 
city in the Gupta period, is given as Airikina in inscriptions. 76 In many though by no 
means all cases, the small towns and villages mentioned in inscriptions (especially 
in copper plate charters) can be geographically identified with modem places bear¬ 
ing similar names. In such cases, however, particularly in connection with later 
inscriptions, it should not necessarily be assumed that the Sanskrit name given is 
actually the original toponym, as such names are sometimes ad hoc Sanskritizations 
of vernacular names. 

The geographical data derivable from inscriptions is often sufficiently copious 
to permit a reasonably detailed reconstruction of the geographical and administra¬ 
tive structure of a given region at a given period. For a summary of such projects 
undertaken in connection with medieval central and western India, see H. D. 
Sankalia’s “Historical Geography from Inscriptions.” 77 


7.7 Other Fields 

The subjects discussed so far do not begin to exhaust the contributions of inscrip¬ 
tions to Indological studies as a whole, and the list could be expanded almost ad 
infinitum; in this section only a few more examples may be given. For one, epigra¬ 
phy constitutes a prime source of information for the field of onomastics. The prin- 


73. IHQ 28, 1952, 211 (“Ancient Indian Geography,” 205-14). 

74. JESI 2, 1976, 108; see also Srivastava’s Kapilavastu in Basti District of U.P. (A Reply to the 
Challenge to the Identification of Kapilavastu) (Nagpur; Nagpur Buddhist Centre, 1978). 

75. For further examples of such identifications, see D. C. Sircar, Cosmology and Geography in 
Early Indian Literature, Appendix V: “Cosmography and Geography in Inscriptions,” 161-5. 

76. P. Gupta, Geography in Ancient Indian Inscriptions , 59; for other examples, see RIE 141 ff. 
and IESIS 2. 

77. In P. J. Chinmulgund and V. V. Mirashi, eds„ M. M. Chitraoshastri Felicitation Volume (see 
ch. 8 n. 15 for reference), 248-88. 
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cipal general work on this field (now outdated but still unsuperseded), Alfons Hilka’s 
Die altindischen Personennamen , 78 makes extensive use of inscriptional evidence 
along with literary sources. The only major recent study in this field is Tej Ram 
Sharma’s Personal and Geographical Names in the Gupta Inscriptions. 19 

The study of law, which is constricted by the theoretical and normative character 
of the textual sources, is supplemented by occasional inscriptional records attesting 
to the dispensation of actual cases, which are practically never cited in the texts. Thus 
certain inscriptions describe the resolution of disputes over land tenure; see, for 
example, SII 20, xxiv and 282-4 (no. 232). 80 A rare document testifying to the 
enforcement of criminal law is provided by the Lahadapura inscription (El 32, 305- 
9), recording a samvid (decree) declaring the penalties imposed on thieves by a council 
of Brahmans. The charter of Visnusena (El 30, 163-81) provides an interesting list 
of seventy-two acaras, or customary laws, which were current in western India in 
the sixth century. The Jaunpur brick inscription (JUPHS 18,196-201) records a loan 
by two bankers. 81 

The latter inscription (op. cit., 200-1) also provides the name of an otherwise 
unknown coin type (the sadboddika-dramma), as do several other inscriptions, no¬ 
tably Slyadonl (El I, 162-79), 82 which thereby constitute useful supplements for the 
study of numismatics. Several references to coin types in Karnataka inscriptions are 
compiled and discussed by A. V. Narasimha Murthy in “The Role of Epigraphy in 
the Study of South Indian Numismatics” (IVMD, 77-85). 


78. Indische Forschungen 3: Beitrage zur Kenntnis der indischen Namengebung (Breslau: M. & 
H. Marcus, 1910). 

79. For an example of a detailed onomastic study based on epigraphic data, see I. K. Sarma, “Sig¬ 
nificance on Gotras and Matronymics in Some Early Inscriptions,” JESI 8, 1981, 67-75. 

80. See also Kishori Mohan Gupta, “Land System in Accordance with Epigraphic Evidence with 
Notes on Some of the Inscriptions and on Some Terms Used in Them,” IA 51, 1922, 73-9. 

81. For further examples of data on law (including criminal law) in inscriptions, see J. F. Fleet, “The 
Present Position of Indian Historical Research” (IA 30, 1901), 18-20; J. Duncan M. Derrett, Religion, 
Law and the State in India (New York: The Free Press, 1968), 168, 188-91; and Derrett, History of 
Indian Law ( Dharmasastra ), Handbuch der Orientalistik II.3 (Leiden/Koln: E. J. Brill. 1973), 21-3. 

82. Cf. D. C. Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1968), 299-303. 
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8.1 Primary Sources: 

Notices and Editions of Inscriptions 

8.1.1 Periodicals 

8.1.1.1 Exclusively or primarily epigraphic periodicals 

Epigraphia Indica [El]: 1 Vols. 1 (1892) to 42 (1977-78). From vol. 3, published by 
the Archaeological Survey of India under the editorship of the chief epigraphist (for¬ 
merly government epigraphist for India) biennially in eight parts issued quarterly (but 
no issues for 1904 and 1943-46). An Index to vols. 1-34 by A. N. Lahiri was pub¬ 
lished as Appendix to vols. 34-36. Vols. 1-34 were issued in reprint editions by the 
ASI, New Delhi (vol. 2 by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi), 1960-87. Actual publication 
dates of the newer volumes have lagged behind the ostensible dates; vol. 42 (1977-78) 
was issued in 1989. 2 Inscriptions are published in Devanagarl or Roman transliteration 
with detailed introduction on historical, paleographic, and linguistic matters, with or 
without translation (generally without in recent volumes). El is traditionally the prin¬ 
cipal organ for the publication of inscriptions in Indo-Aryan as well as Dravidian 
and other languages. In recent volumes, the proportion of Dravidian language in¬ 
scriptions has increased. 

Islamic (i.e., Arabic, Persian, and Urdu) inscriptions are published in the com¬ 
panion series Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica (biennial, 1907-8 to 1949-50), which was 
superseded by Epigraphia Indica: Arabic and Persian Supplement (1951-52 to 
1975++ [actually published 1983]; issued annually since 1961). These occasionally 
also include Sanskrit inscriptions as part of bilinguals with Arabic or Persian (see 
3.5.2 and 3.6). 

Journal of the Epigraphical Society of India [JESI] (alternate titles: Studies in 
Indian Epigraphy and Bharatiya Purabhilekha Patrika ): Vols. 1-19,1975-92. Pub¬ 
lished annually by the Epigraphical Society of India, Dharwar or Mysore. Contains 


1. The full title for vols. 3-24 is Epigraphia Indica and Record of the Archaeological Survey of 
India. 

2. For further details of the publication history of El, see section 6.3. 
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texts of inscriptions in Roman transliteration with introduction and translation. In 
recent years, especially with the tardy and sporadic publication of El, JESI has be¬ 
come de facto the principal epigraphic periodical in India. 

Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy [ARIE]: (Successor to Annual Report on 
South Indian Epigraphy,) 3 published annually by the Government of Madras, 1921— 
44/45; this, in turn, succeeded a series of reports entitled “Epigraphy” issued as 
Government Orders by the Government of Madras since 1891. 4 Published bienni¬ 
ally by the Archaeological Survey of India under the editorship of the chief epigra- 
phist since 1945-46 (latest volume: 1985-86, issued 1993). (A reprint edition of 
reports for 1911-56 in eight volumes was published by the ASI, 1986.) Contains 
reports on inscriptions, both new and previously published, reported or examined by 
the officers of the Archaeological Survey during the year of issue, with brief descrip¬ 
tion and summary of each inscription. ARIE is an important source for information 
on new inscriptions as well as on minor or fragmentary inscriptions often not pub¬ 
lished elsewhere. 


8.1.1.2 General Indological periodicals with 
substantial epigraphic content 

Major Indological journals with a large proportion of epigraphic articles include 
Indian Antiquary *, 5 New Indian Antiquary*, Indian Historical Quarterly, and the 
Journal of Ancient Indian History. Journals of local historical societies in India, 
such as the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Journal of the Bihar 
{and Orissa) Research Society, and Journal of the United Provinces Historical 
Society*, often publish inscriptional materials. Various periodical publications of 
the Archaeological Survey of India (besides El, discussed in the preceding sec¬ 
tion) are important sources of epigraphic data: these include the [ Annual ] Reports 
(Old Series, vols. 1-23,1871-87; New Series, 1902/3-1936/37); the [Reports], New 
Imperial Series (vols. 1-54,1874-1937); th ^Memoirs [MASI] (issued serially; vols. 
1-86, 1919-87; and Indian Archaeology: A Review [IAAR] (1953/54-1984/85; 
important for reports of current projects and new discoveries). 

Inscriptions are also published with varying degrees of frequency in many other 
current general Indological journals, notably the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, Indo-Iranian Journal, Journal Asiatique, Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Society, Journal of the Asiatic Society {of Bengal), Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and Journal of the Oriental Institute [Barodaj. The Bulletin de I’Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extreme-Orienthas been an important vehicle for the publication of Southeast Asian 
inscriptions in particular, and more recently for KharosthI inscriptions from Paki¬ 
stan and Afghanistan, in a series of articles by Gerard Fussman. 

3. The single issue for 1921-22 is entitled Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy. 

4. Note also the similar reports entitled “Archaeology” for 1887-90, containing mostly epigraphic 
information. 

5. In this section * indicates a defunct periodical. On the publication of Indian Antiquary, see sec¬ 
tion 6.3. 
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8.1.2 Epigraphic serial publications 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum [CII; see also 6.3]: Presents collections for particu¬ 
lar dynasties or classes of inscriptions in DevanagarT or Roman transliteration, with 
extensive introduction and translation. The following volumes have been issued 
to date: 

1: Inscriptions of Asoka, by Alexander Cunningham, 1887; superseded by New 
Edition by E. Hultzsch, 1925. 

2, part 1: KharoshthT Inscriptions with the Exception of Those of Asoka, by Sten 
Konow, 1929. 

2, part 2: Bhdrhut Inscriptions, by H. Liiders (revised by E. Waldschmidt and 
M. A. Mehendale), 1963. 

3: Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and Their Successors, by John Faithfull 
Fleet, 1888. Revised ed., Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, by Devadatta 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, 1981 6 (ed. Bahadurchand Chhabra and Govind 
Swamirao Gai). Fleet’s original edition contained sixteen inss. of the Guptas 
and sixty-five inss. of related dynasties, while Bhandarkar’s revised edition 
has forty-eight Gupta inss. but excludes those of contemporary and succeed¬ 
ing kings. 

4, parts 1 and 2: Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era, by Vasudev Vishnu 
Mirashi, 1955. 

5: Inscriptions of the Vakatakas, by Vasudev Vishnu Mirashi, 1963. 

6: Inscriptions of the Sildhdras, by Vasudev Vishnu Mirashi, 1977. 

7: Inscriptions of the Paramdras, Chandellas, Kachchhapaghatas and Two 
Minor Dynasties, by Harihar Vitthal Trivedi: part 1, Introduction, 1991; 
part 2, Inscriptions of the Paramdras, 1978; part 3, Inscriptions of the 
Chandellas, Kachchhapaghatas, etc., 1989. 

South Indian Inscriptions [SIIJ: Vols. 1-24++ 7 (1890-1982), by various editors, 
published by the ASI. Contains mostly inscriptions in Dravidian languages, but also 
some Sanskrit, Prakrit, and other Indo-Aryan inscriptions, especially in the earlier 
volumes. Texts are given in the appropriate Indian scripts (Tamil, Kannada, Telugu, 
DevanagarT). English translations are given in vols. 1-3 only; the remaining volumes 
contain texts only. 

Epigraphic Carnatica [EC]: Original series by B. Lewis Rice and others, published 
by Mysore Govemment/Mysore Archaeological Survey; vols. 1-17,1886-1965 [vols. 
13-17 are supplementary volumes]. Texts presented in Kannada script and Roman trans¬ 
literation, with translation. Mostly Dravidian language inscriptions, but also several 
Sanskrit and bilingual (Sanskrit and Kannada) records, usually copper plate grants. 

New edition: Vols. 1-8++, 1972-84, published by Institute of Kannada Studies, 
University of Mysore. Completely revised and expanded; in English and Kannada, 
with translations. 

Archaeological Series and Epigraphical Series of the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh: 8 Both of these series, published since 1960 and 1965, respectively, include 

6. The revised edition consists principally of an edited version of Bhandarkar’s manuscript, com¬ 
pleted in 1949, with the addition of four inscriptions discovered subsequently. 

7. In this section the symbol ++ indicates an ongoing series, incomplete as of this writing. 

8. The former supersedes the Hyderabad Archaeological Series of the Archaeological Department 
of Hyderabad. 
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several important epigraphic publications. While most of them are principally con¬ 
cerned with Dravidian inscriptions, there is also much Sanskrit, Sanskrit/Dravidian 
bilingual, and Prakrit material. Among the most noteworthy publications in the 
Archaeological Series on epigraphic subjects are no. 5, Copper Plate Inscriptions of 
Andhra Pradesh Government Museum by N. Ramesan (nos. 6 and 28); Salihundam, 
A Buddhist Site in Andhra Pradesh by R. Subrahmanyam (no. 17); and Select Epi¬ 
graphs of Andhra Pradesh by P. V. Parabrahma Sastry (no. 31). In the Epigraphy 
series, besides the publications cited in section 8.1.3.2 (under Andhra Pradesh), par¬ 
ticularly useful is the Annual Report on Epigraphy in Andhra Pradesh for 1965-67 
(nos. 1, 4, 10; published 1965, 1972, 1974). 

8.1.3 Anthologies of inscriptions 

8.1.3.1 General anthologies 

The largest, most complete, and most reliable anthology is Dinesh Chandra Sircar’s 
Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History and Civilization [SI], in two volumes. 
SI is unquestionably the authoritative collection of inscriptions in the Old and Middle 
Indo-Aryan languages, 9 and Sircar’s selections have virtually defined the scope of 
the field for students and nonspecialists. Subsequent anthologies, such as Sadhu Ram’s 
Some Important Inscriptions ofAsoka, The Guptas , The Maukharis and Others, Raj 
Bali Pandey’s Historical and Literary Inscriptions, Srlrama Goyala’s Praclna 
Bharatiya Abhilekha Samgraha, Paramesvarllala Gupta’s Praclna Bharata ke Pra- 
mukhaAbhilekha, Vasudeva Upadhyaya’s Praclna Bharatiya Abhilekha (vol. 2), and 
Radhakrishna Chaudhury’ s Inscriptions of Ancient India , are more or less derivative 
of SI. K. G. Krishnan’s Uttahkita Sanskrit VidydAranya Epigraphs. Vol. 2: Prakrit 
and Sanskrit Epigraphs 257 b.c. to 320 a.d. is a more extensive anthology (218 in¬ 
scriptions) than most of the others, and seven further volumes of Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions up to a.d. 1600 are planned (foreword, v-vi). Jan Gonda’s Twenty-five San¬ 
skrit Inscriptions for Use in Universities presents an interesting selection in a small 
pamphlet, including several little-known late inscriptions. G. S. Gai’s recent book 
Some Select Inscriptions consists of reprints of his articles from El. 

There are also several anthologies which are primarily oriented toward inscriptions 
as literary specimens. These include Bhavadatta Sastrl and KasTnatha Panduranga 
Paraba’s Pracina-lekha-mala, Bahadur Chand Chhabra’s Abhilekhasamgrahah, and 
D. B. Diskalkar’s Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions. 

8.1.3.2 Regional anthologies 

8.1.3.2.1 Anthologies arranged according to modern Indian states 

Andhra Pradesh: P. V. Parabrahma Sastry, Inscriptions of Andhra Pradesh ; 
P. Sreenivasachar, A Corpus of Inscriptions in the Telingana Districts ofH.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions. See also Epigraphia Andhrica, vols. 1-4 = Andhra 


9. SI contains, however, almost no Dravidian material. The only general anthology of Dravidian 
inscriptions is V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar’s Selected South Indian Inscriptions {Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam, and Kannada). 
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Pradesh Epigraphical Series, nos. 4a-6, 11 (1974). For list and summaries, see 
M. Rama Rao, Inscriptions of Andhradesa. 

Assam: Padmanatha Bhattacary a, Kamarupasasanavalv, Dimbeswar Sarma, Kama- 
rupasasanavalr, Mukunda Madhava Sharma, Inscriptions of Ancient Assam. 
[West] Bengal: Akshaya Kumara Maitra, Gaudalekhamala; N. G. Majumdar, In¬ 
scriptions of Bengal, vol. 3; Ramaranjan Mukheijee and Sachindra Kumar Maity, 
Corpus of Bengal Inscriptions Bearing on History and Civilization of Bengal. 
Bihar: Radha Krishna Choudhary, Select Inscriptions of Bihar, Bhagwant Sahai, 
The Inscriptions of Bihar. 

Gujarat: Acharya Girishankar Vallabhaji, Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat (From 
Ancient Times to the End of Vaghela Dynasty). See also the “List of Inscrip¬ 
tions from Gujarat” in H. D. Sankalia, The Archaeology of Gujarat (Including 
Kathiawar), Appendix A. For recent discoveries, see “Post-Independence Epi¬ 
graphical Discoveries in Gujarat,” ch. Ill (20-35) of Ramlal Parikh and Rasesh 
Jamindar, Epigraphic Resources in Gujarat. 

Haryana: S. R. Phogat, Inscriptions of Haryana. 

Kashmir: B. K. Kaul Deambi, Corpus of Sarada Inscriptions of Kashmir. 
Maharashtra: Samtarama Bhalacamdra Deva, Mahdrastra va Gove Silalekha- 
TamrapatamcT Varnanatmaka Samdarbha Suci [summaries only]. 

Orissa: Satyanarayan Rajaguru, Inscriptions of Orissa. 

Rajasthan: Marigllal Vyas (“Mayarik”), Rajasthana ke Ahhilekha [summaries 
only]. 10 

8.1.3.2.2 Anthologies by old {preindependence) states or kingdoms, and other regional 
collections. Notable collections in this class include Antiquities ofChamba State by 
J. Ph. Vogel (part 1) and B. Ch. Chhabra (part 2); [V. G. Oza?], Bhavanagara PracTna 
Sodhasamgraha-, [Peter Peterson], A Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions', 
A. S. Gadre, Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State', and D. B. Diskalkar, 
Inscriptions of Kathiawad. An especially important regional collection is Heinrich 
Ltiders’ Mathura Inscriptions. 


8.1.3.3 Dynastic anthologies 

Besides the anthologies of inscriptions by dynasties included in CII (see 8.1.2) and 
several other dynastic anthologies cited elsewhere (4.3), recent publications of this 
class include A. C. Mittal, The Inscriptions of Imperial Paramaras', K. V. Ramesh, 
Inscriptions of the Western Gahgas ; Kiran Kumar Thaplyal, Inscriptions of the 
Maukharis, Later Guptas, Puspabhutis and Yasovarman ofKanauj', V. V. Mirashi, 
The History and Inscriptions of the Satavahanas and the Western Ksatrapas', R. 
Subrahmanyam, Inscriptions of the Suryavamsi Gajapatis of Orissa', and Vasundhara 
Filliozat, L’Epigraphie de Vijayanagara du debut a 1377. 


10. References to anthologies and other publications on extra-Indian inscriptions are given in sec¬ 
tion 4.3.7. 
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8.1.3.4 Anthologies by religion 

Inscriptional anthologies by religion are mostly limited to Jaina inscriptions, which 
are much better documented than most others. The principal Jaina anthologies 11 are 
A. Guerinot, Repertoire d’epigraphie Jaina [summaries only]; Puran Chand Nahar, 
Jain Inscriptions (Jaina Lekha Samgraha ); Muni Jinavijaya, Pracinajainalekha- 
samgraha ; Hlralala Jaina et a\.,Jaina-silalekhasamgrahah; and Ram Vallabh Somani, 
Jain Inscriptions of Rajasthan [study with texts of inss. in appendix]. 

An anthology of Buddhist inscriptions, though sorely needed, is yet to appear. 
An extensive list with summaries of Indian Buddhist inscriptions is, however, avail¬ 
able in Masao Shizutani’s Indo Bukkyo Himei Mokuroku. 


8.1.4 Separate monographs 

Monographs on particular inscriptions or groups of inscriptions are too numerous to 
be listed completely here. A few examples of important or model monographs are 
Benimadhab Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves; 
D. C. Sircar, Epigraphical Discoveries in East Pakistan and Some Epigraphical 
Records of the Medieval Periodfrom Eastern India ; and R. L. Turner, The GavTmath 
and Palklgundu Inscriptions of As'oka. Important new additions to this group are 
Shobhana Gokhale’s Kanheri Inscriptions and I. K. Sarma and J. Varaprasada Rao’s 
Early Brahmi Inscriptions from Sannati. 


8.2 Secondary Sources: 

Handbooks and Reference Works 

8.2.1 Handbooks of epigraphy and paleography 

The only truly authoritative handbook of Indian epigraphy (as opposed to paleog¬ 
raphy) is D. C. Sircar’s Indian Epigraphy [SIE], Though not comprehensive in all 
respects, this is the definitive work on the subject to date. Technical matters such as 
dating systems and official and legal terminology are treated in particular detail. Also 
useful, though partly overlapping, is Sircar’s “Introduction to Indian Epigraphy and 
Palaeography” [IIEP] in JAIH 4, 72-136. K. V. Ramesh’s Indian Epigraphy [RIE] 
is not a comprehensive handbook but rather a collection of essays on various epi- 
graphic subjects. G. S. Gai’s Introduction to Indian Epigraphy [with Special Refer¬ 
ence to the Development of the Scripts and Languages ] [HE] provides a brief gen¬ 
eral survey of the subject from a primarily southern Indian point of view. 

A useful though outdated general survey is found in ch. 1, “Epigraphy,” by J. F. 
Fleet, of vol. 2 of The Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1-88 [IGI]. 12 Also useful is Fleet’s 
survey of “Indian Inscriptions” in the 11th edition (1910-11) of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (s.v. “Inscriptions,” vol. 14, 621-6). More up to date, but briefer, is the 
section on epigraphy (1.156-72) in L. Renou and J. Filliozat, L’Inde classique [IC]. 


11. For further references, see IIEP, bibliography, 134, s.v. “Jain Inscriptions.” 

12. Fleet’s essay “The Present Position of Indian Historical Research” (IA 30, 1901, 1-27; see 
also 7.1.1) is essentially a briefer version of the same work. 
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An excellent brief summary of southern Indian materials is to be found in K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri’s History of South India from Prehistoric Times to the Fall of 
Vijayanagara, 13-9. 

Despite its title, Raj Bali Pandey’s Indian Palaeography [PIP] is not strictly 
speaking a work of paleography but more a general study of epigraphy. It generally 
reflects a traditionalist point of view, as manifested, for instance, in Pandey’s argu¬ 
ments in favor of an indigenous Indian origin for both BrahmT and KharosthI scripts. 
The first volume of Vasudeva Upadhyay a’s PrdcTna Bharatiya Abhilekha 13 discusses 
Indian inscriptions in general terms and with reference to their importance for the 
study of Indian history and culture. A series of articles published by D. B. Diskalkar 
in JIH 32-38 constitutes in effect a general introduction to the field; although defi¬ 
cient in some respects, this work has the merit of covering a broader range than the 
other general works, including surveys of inscriptional materials in all languages 
(including European and other non-Indic languages) from all periods. 14 The chapter 
on “South Indian Epigraphy” in T. N. Subramanian’s South Indian Temple Inscrip¬ 
tions [SITI] (III.2, 161-251) also gives a useful overview of the subject and is not 
strictly limited to southern India. V. V. Mirashi’s brief survey of “Epigraphical Re¬ 
search” 15 concentrates on dating systems and eras. 

Most other standard works on the study of Indian inscriptions are primarily or 
exclusively paleographic, rather than epigraphic, studies. Outdated but in some 
respects still the standard and model for later works is Georg Biihler’s lndische 
Palaeographie von circa 350 A. Chr.-circa 1300 P. Chr. [BIP], more usually cited 
from J. F. Fleet’s English translation ( Indian Paleography from About b.c. 350 to 
About a.d. 1300). Gaurlsamkara Hlracamda Ojha’s Bharatiya PrdcTna Lipimala, 
though also outdated, includes useful plates with specimens of various scripts in 
facsimile. The most important recent paleographic study is Ahmad Hasan Dani’s 
Indian Palaeography [DIP], which significantly refines and revises the standard 
terminology and understanding of the development of BrahmT script and it deriva¬ 
tives. Also useful are the sets of script charts for “Ancient Indian Alphabets,” “Me¬ 
dieval Indian Alphabets,” “Indian Alphabets Abroad,” and “Ancient Indian Numer¬ 
als,” prepared under the supervision of P. L. Gupta. 

Harry Falk’s Schrift im alien Indien [SAI] is, as the title indicates, strictly speak¬ 
ing neither a study of epigraphy nor of paleography as such, but rather of the origin, 
history, and cultural position of writing, epigraphic and otherwise. Nonetheless it 
contains a wealth of information on epigraphic and paleographic materials, includ¬ 
ing an extensive bibliography (15-66). 

Besides these general texts, there are numerous specific studies of various as¬ 
pects of Indian epigraphy and paleography, such as Chandrika Singh Upasak’s His¬ 
tory and Palaeography ofMauryan BrahmT Script and Thakur Prasad Verma’s The 
Palaeography of BrahmT Script in North India. Southern scripts are covered in Arthur 


13. On vol. 2 of this work, which contains an anthology of Sanskrit and Prakrit inscriptions, see 
section 8.1.3.1. 

14. See the bibliography, s.v. Diskalkar, for details. 

15. In P. J. Chinmulgund and V. V. Mirashi. eds.,M M. Chitraoshastri Felicitation Volume: Review 
of Indological Research in Last 75 Years (Poona: M. M. Chitraoshastri Felicitation Committee and 
Bharatiya Charitrakosha Mandal, [19671), 505-29. 
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Coke Burnell, Elements of South-Indian Palaeography, C. Sivaramamurti, Indian 
Epigraphy and South Indian Scripts [IESIS], and T. V. Mahalingam, Early South 
Indian Palaeography [ESIP]. The paleography of KharosthI is treated in Charu 
Chandra Das Gupta, The Development of the KharosthT Script [DKS]. Brahml script 
as found in central Asian manuscripts is analyzed in detail in Lore Sander, 
Paldographisches zu den Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner Turfansammlung. There 
are also some monographs discussing the development of modern scripts, such as 
R. D. Banerjee’s Origin of the Bengali Script and Kunjabihari Tripathi’s Evolution 
of Oriya Language and Script. 

In the literature on Indian paleography in general, documentation for the older 
scripts is relatively stronger, while documentation of the medieval and late premodem 
scripts is very sparse; a basic study of later Indian paleography is sorely needed. But 
even for early Indian paleography, much remains to be done. Many of the basic 
sources are badly outdated (e.g., Biihler’s Indische Palaeographie ), while many of 
the more recent works are not up to the highest technical and scholarly standards. 
Sander’s Paldographisches zu den Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner Turfansam¬ 
mlung is a happy exception, presenting the central Asian varieties of Brahml in a 
fashion which could provide a model for similar updated studies of the Indian scripts. 
The definitive study of KharosthI paleography also remains to be written; the closest 
approach. Das Gupta’s Development of the KharosthT Script, is useful but by no means 
fully reliable, and also by now is largely outdated in view of the very large amount 
of new material found in recent years. 

8.2.2 Reference works, bibliographies, and lists 

The single most important reference work for epigraphic studies is D. C. Sircar’s 
Indian Epigraphical Glossary [IEG], which provides definitions and references for 
technical and other special terminology found in inscriptions. Comprehensive bibli¬ 
ographies are in general lacking; one exception is Sibadas Chaudhuri’s Bibliogra¬ 
phy of Studies in Indian Epigraphy (1926-50), which contains author and subject 
indices for journal articles on epigraphic subjects. For a general bibliography, see 
the bibliography to Sircar’s IIEP, 133-6. Also useful is the bibliographic and his¬ 
torical survey by Hermann Kulke et al. in Indische Geschichte vomAltertum bis zur 
Gegenwart (Historische Zeitschrift, Sonderheft 10), 36-7 and 98-101. A good general 
bibliography for southern (Dravidian) inscriptions is provided in Noboru Karashima’s 
South Indian History and Society, 197-207. Other than these, epigraphic bibliogra¬ 
phies and indices are mainly limited to those in the various publications mentioned 
earlier, especially the indices at the end of each volume and the comprehensive index 
to vols. 1-34 of the El, and the indices to each volume of CII. Convenient though 
not necessarily comprehensive bibliographic references for important inscriptions 
are given in the introductory material for each inscription in Sircar’s SI. 

In practice, the most important reference materials for epigraphic studies are the 
various lists (generally with dates, brief summaries, and bibliography for each in¬ 
scription) of inscriptions. The most important among these are those published as 
supplements and appendices to El: F. Kielhom, A List of the Inscriptions of North¬ 
ern India from About a.d. 400 in El 5 and 8, and A List of Inscriptions of Southern 
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India from About a.d. 500 in El 7 and 8; H. Ltiders, A List ofBrahmi Inscriptions 
from the Earliest Times to About a.d. 400 in El 10; and D. R. Bhandarkar, A List of 
the Inscriptions of Northern India in Brahmi and Its Derivative Scripts, from About 
200 A.C. in El 19-23 [revision of Kielhom’s list in El 5]. 

Other important lists 16 include: Hira Lai, Inscriptions in the Central Provinces 
and Berar; Hariharanivasa DvivedI, Gvdliyara Rajya ke Abhilekha; A. V. Naik, “In¬ 
scriptions of the Deccan: An Epigraphical Survey” ( Bulletin of the Deccan College 
Research Institute 9; contains an extensive and useful introduction as well as rela¬ 
tively detailed descriptions of each inscription); Robert Sewell, The Historical In¬ 
scriptions of Southern India ... ; and T. V. Mahalingam, A Topographical List of 
Inscriptions in the Tamil Nadu and Kerala States. For KharosthI inscriptions, 
N. G. Majumdar, “A List of KharosthI Inscriptions” in JASB, n.s. 20,1924, 1-39, is 
by now outdated and superseded by Konow’s KharoshthTInscriptions (CII 2.1). The 
latter, in turn, is now extensively supplemented by the references provided in Gerard 
Fussman’s “Gandharl ecrite, Gandharl parlee” (see the bibliography), 444-51 and 
488-98. 

Lists of inscriptions of particular dynasties are also to be found as appendices to 
some dynastic histories; for instance, “Inscriptions of the Candellas” (Appendix A) 
in R. K. Dikshit, The Candellas of Jejakabhukti; “List of Pratihara Inscriptions of 
Kanauj” (Appendix A) in B. N. Puri, The History of the Gurjara-Pratiharas ; and 
“Important Inscriptions of the Vatapi Chalukyas and Their Contemporaries” in 
K. V. Ramesh’s Chalukyas of Vatapi. 

For information on provenance of inscriptions, see R. Stroobandt’s atlas of 
Epigraphical Find-spots. Toponyms mentioned in inscriptions are collected and iden¬ 
tified in Parmanand Gupta’s Geography in Ancient Indian Inscriptions. 11 


8.2.3 Miscellaneous studies and collections 

Important recent collections of epigraphic essays by different authors include Noboru 
Karashima, ed., Indus Valley to Mekong Delta: Explorations in Epigraphy [IVMD], 
and Frederick M. Asher and G. S. Gai, eds., Indian Epigraphy: Its Bearing on the 
History of Art [IEBHA]. Also useful for epigraphic researches are the collected papers 
of various specialists in the field. Particularly important are the Kleine Schriften of 
Franz Kielhom and Heinrich Ltiders, and also Liiders’ Philologica Indica. The col¬ 
lections of D. C. Sircar’s essays on epigraphic and related subjects are indispens¬ 
able: Early Indian Numismatic and Epigraphical Studies [EINES], Studies in the 
Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, Studies in the Political and Administra¬ 
tive Systems in Ancient and Medieval India, Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient 
and Medieval India, and Studies in the Society and Administration of Ancient and 
Medieval India. Other recent collections with large epigraphic content are V. V. 


16. For further references, mostly to lists of primarily local interest and of non-Indo-Aryan in¬ 
scriptions, see the bibliographic accounts in SIE 10 n. 2; IIEP, 134—5 (s.v. “Lists of Inscriptions”); and 
EINES, 89. See also the references given in section 8.1.3. For lists of Indie inscriptions from Southeast 
Asia, see sections 4.3.7.5-4.3.7.11. 

17. For further information, see section 7.6. 
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Mirashi’s Studies in Ancient Indian History and Studies in Indology , Jagannath 
Agrawal’s Researches in Indian Epigraphy and Numismatics, andG. S. Gai’s Studies 
in Indian History, Epigraphy and Culture. 

Festschrifts in honor of epigraphic specialists are also useful, both for articles on 
epigraphic matters and for bibliographies and biographies of the honorees. Recent 
publications of this class include volumes in honor of D. C. Sircar (B. N. Mukherjee 
et al., eds., Sri Dinesacandrika [includes biography and bibliography of Sircar, part 
I, 1-63], and Gouriswar Bhattacharya, ed., Deyadharmaf B. Ch. Chhabra (K, V. 
Ramesh et al., eds., Svasti SrT); and G. S. Gai (K. V. Ramesh et al., eds., Indian His¬ 
tory and Epigraphy). 

In recent years several studies of various corpora or of particular aspects of Indie 
inscriptions have been published in India, mostly following a more or less standard 
format compiling data on political, administrative, religious, economic, and social 
life. Examples of recent studies of this kind are Haripada Chakraborti, Early Brahmi 
Records in India ( c.300 b.c.-c.300 a.d.) and India as Reflected in the Inscriptions of 
the Gupta Period ; Kalyani Das (Bajpayee), Early Inscriptions of Mathura—A Study, 
and Ramaprakasa Ojha, Uttarl Bharatiya Abhilekhom ka eka SamskrtikaAdhyayana. 
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Selection of Typical Inscriptions 


This appendix presents a brief sampling of representative specimens of the most 
important and common types of inscriptions discussed in this book, particularly in 
the typological survey (4.1). An attempt has been made, insofar as limitations of space 
permit, to include inscriptions reflecting diverse geographical regions (both within 
and outside of India), periods, languages, scripts, types and contents, styles, religious 
traditions, and so on. In general, inscriptions which are complete and relatively well 
preserved have been chosen; but it should be understood that in this respect they are 
not entirely representative, since in actual practice many inscriptions are incomplete 
and/or otherwise defaced. The conventions of transliteration and punctuation followed 
here are explained in section 5.1.2. 


1. Rummindet Minor Pillar Edict of Asoka (fig. 11) 


Location 
Script 
Language 
Type and format 
Purpose 

Date 

References 


RummindeX, near Parariya, Bataul Dist., Nepal 
Early BrahmX 

Asokan Prakrit, eastern (Ardha-Magadhl) dialect (prose) 
Stone pillar inscription; royal edict 

Records the king’s visit to Lummini (= LumbinI, modem 
RummindeX) and his erection of the pillar there 
Twentieth year after Asoka’s consecration = ca. 252 b.c. 

G. Biihler, “The Asoka Edicts of Paderia and Nigliva,” El 5, 
1898-99, 1-6; E. Hultzsch, CII 1, 164-5; D. C. Sircar, SI 
1.67-8. 


Text 

1. devanapiyena piyadasina lajina vlsativasabhisitena 

2. atana agaca mahlyite hida budhe jate sakyamunX ti 
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>U ClLtlKL jaMMOi 

HAlH-AjytjfiA <t±VfX 

^AHr/<r-FjCA^orf<i uca 
(^nMfrAX WtKV L Q nJ'H< 
HonTAld 


Figure 11. Rummindei minor pillar edict of Asoka. From D. C. Sircar, Inscriptions of 
Asoka, plate between pp. 48 and 49; copyright, Archaeological Survey of India. 


3. silavigadabhlca kalapita silathabhe ca usapapite 

4. hida bhagavam jate ti lumminigame ubalike kate 

5. athabhagiye ca 

Translation 

1. The King, Beloved of the Gods, of Loving Regard, when he had been anointed 
twenty years, 

2. came in person and worshiped, because the Buddha Sakyamuni was bom here. 

3. He had constructed walls inlaid with stone (?) and had erected [this] stone pillar, 

4. because [i.e., to proclaim that] the Lord was bom here. The village of Lummini 
was made exempt from taxation 

5. and [subject to paying only] a one-eighth share [of its produce]. 

Notes 

Line 3: “walls inlaid with stone”: This follows Sircar’s interpretation ( silavigadabhlca = Skt. 
s'ila-vikrta-bhittikah = prastara-khacitah istaka-prakarah), after Fleet and Bhandarkar (for 
references see Hultzsch, 164 n. 3). Although as noted by Hultzsch (ibid.) the equation of 
bhlca with *bhittika is problematic, this interpretation seems better than Hultzsch’s “a 
stone bearing a horse (?)”, reading sila vigadabhT ca as separate words. In this inscription 
the words are often (though not always) separated by spaces, but there are no spaces in 
the phrase in question, which would support the interpretation preferred here. But the phrase 
remains highly uncertain, and several other interpretations have been proposed (see, e.g., 
Biihler, 5). See also Kenneth R. Norman, “A Note on silavigadabhlca in Asoka’s 
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Rummindei Inscriptions,” in The Buddhist Forum 3, 1991-93 (London: School of Ori¬ 
ental and African Studies, 1994), 227-37. 

Line 4: “because the Lord was bom here”: this phrase could also be taken with the following 
sentence: “Because the Lord was bom here, the village of Lummini was made ...” (so 
Biihler, Sircar). 

Line 4: “exempt from taxation”: ubalike = Skt. *udbalikah. 

Line 5: “a one-eighth share”: instead of the standard one-sixth share of all produce to be paid 
to the king. 


2, Besnagar Pillar Inscription of Heliodoros (fig. 12) 


Location 

Script 

Language 


Type and format 


Besnagar, Vidisa Dist., MP 
Brahml of the Suriga period 

Central-western epigraphic Prakrit, with some Sanskritic 
spellings (prose [possibly verse in ins. B; cf. JRAS 1909, 
1093]) 

Stone pillar inscription; private religious dedication 



Figure 12. Besnagar pillar inscription of Heliodoros. From 
ASIAR 1908-9, pi. XLVI; copyright. Archaeological Survey 
of India. 
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Purpose Records the erection of the pillar by Heliodoros the Greek 
from Takhkhasila (= Taksasila, i.e. Taxila), ambas¬ 
sador from King Amtalikita (Antialkidas) 

Date Fourteenth regnal year of King KasTputra Bhagabhadra; 
late second century b.c.? 

References J. F. Fleet, “An Inscription from Besnagar,” JRAS 1909, 
1087-92; L. D. Barnett, “The Besnagar Inscription B,” 
JRAS 1909, 1093-4; J. Ph. Vogel, “The Garuda Pillar of 
Besnagar,” ASIAR 1908-9, 126-9; Fleet, “The Besnagar 
Inscription A,” JRAS 1910, 141-2 and 815-7; D. C. 
Sircar, SI 1.88-9; H. Liiders, List ofBrahmi Inscriptions 
(El 10), no. 669, for further refs. 

Text 

Inscription A 

1. [de]vadevasa v[a][*sude]vasa garudadhvaje ayam 

2. karit[e] i[a?] heliodorena bhaga- 

3. vatena diyasa putrena ta[khkha]silakena 

4. yonadutena agatena maharajasa 

5. amtalikitasa upa[m]ta sakasam rano 

6. kaslput[r]asa bhagabhadrasa tratarasa 

7. vasena ca[tu]dasena rajena vadhamanasa 

Inscription B (on the other side of the pillar) 

1. trini amutapad[a]ni [i][me?] [su]anuthitani 

2. neyamti sva[gam] dam[e] caga apramada 

Notes 

Line Al: [de]vadevasa: Here, as in many other places in the inscription, the reading is un¬ 
certain due to the wear on the stone. The vowel signs in particular are often unclear, and 
the different editions vary slightly in their readings of several words. 

Line A1: garudadhvaje : Note the Sanskritized spelling here, as also in putrena (A.3) and else¬ 
where; see section 3.2.3.2. 

Line A3: ta[khkha\silakena: The second syllable was read as a single kha by Fleet and oth¬ 
ers. There is, however, a clear projection to the left at the middle of the letter, which is 
perhaps meant to indicate the unusual doubled aspirate consonant; I here follow Sircar’s 
reading, though the aksara might also be interpreted as kkha. 

Translation 
Inscription A 

1. This Garuda-pillar of Vasudeva, the god of gods, 

2. was constructed here by Heliodora [Heliodoros], the Bhagavata, 

3. son of Diya [Dion], of Takhkhasila (Taxila), 

4. the Greek ambassador who came from the Great King 
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5. Amtalikita [Antialkidas] to King 

6. KasTputra [KasTputra] Bhagabhadra, the Savior, 

7. prospering in (his) fourteenth regnal year. 

Inscription B 

1. (These?) three steps to immortality, when correctly followed, 

2. lead to heaven: control, generosity, and attention. 

Notes 

Line A5: Amtalikita: The Indo-Greek king Antialkidas, otherwise known from coins, who 
probably ruled in the middle or late second century b.c. 

Line A6: KasTputra Bhagabhadra: Possibly to be identified with Bhadraka, the fifth Suriga 
king according to some versions of the Puranic dynastic lists. 

Line A7: “in (his) fourteenth regnal year”: Instrumental of time or date, “strange” according 
to Fleet (1910, 815) but paralleled in several other inss.; cf. Vogel, 128, and imena ksunena 
in the Kalawan inscription (Appendix, no. 4,1. 1). 

Lines B1-2: Similar proverbial expressions have been cited from the Dhammapada (2.1; JRAS 
1910, 1093) and the Mahabharata (Udyoga-parvan 42.22 and 44.7; Arthur Venis, JRAS 
1910, 815); e.g., Udyoga 42.22ab, damas tyago ’pramadas ca etesv amrtam ahitam. 


3. Bharhut Label Inscriptions (fig. 13) 


Location 
Script 
Language 
Type and format 

Purpose 

Date 

References 


Bharhut, Satna Dist., MP (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta) 
Brahml of the Suriga period 
Central-western epigraphic Prakrit (prose) 

Label inscriptions, on a stone railing pillar from the south¬ 
east quadrant of the Buddhist stupa 
Explanatory labels for the accompanying sculptured scene 
None given; ca. second century b.c. 

Ltiders, Bharhut Inscriptions (CII 2.2), nos. B 32-4, 
pp. 105-9 + plates XIX and XXXVIII; B. Barua and K. G. 
Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, nos. II.5a-c, pp. 59-61. 


Text 

Inscription A (below the sculptured medallion) 

jetavana anadhapediko deti kotisamthatena keta 

Inscription B (on the left rim of the medallion) 
ko[saba]k[u]ti 

Inscription C (on the upper rim of the medallion) 
gadhakuti 
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Translation 
Inscription A 

Anadhapedika (Anathapindika) gives the Jetavana after buying (it) with a layer of 
crores. 

Inscription B 

The hut of the Kosabas (Kausambas). 

Inscription C 
The perfumed hut. 


Figure 13. Bharhut label inscriptions. From H. Liiders, CII 
II.2, pi. XXXVIII; copyright, Archaeological Survey of India. 
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A: Anadhapedika: The subject is the well-known Buddhist legend of the merchant 
Anathapindika who purchased the Jetavana park in SravastI by covering it with a layer of 
coins and presented it to the Buddhist samgha. 

A: “after buying”: keta < *krayitva = Skt. kritva. 


4 . Kalawan Copper Plate Inscription (fig. 14) 


Location 
Script 
Language 
Type and format 

Purpose 

Date 

References 


Kalawan, near Taxila, Rawalpindi Dist., NWFP, Pakistan 
KharosthT of the middle (Kusana) period 
Northwestern or Gandharl Prakrit (prose) 

Reliquary deposit inscription on a copper plate placed in 
the foundation of a stupa 

Records the dedication of bodily relics [of the Buddha] in 
the stupa at Chadasila by the lay follower Camdrabhi 
134 of the Azes [= Vikrama] year, 23rd day of Sravana = 
a.d. 77 

S. Konow, “Kalawan Copper-plate Inscription of the Year 
134,” JRAS 1932, 949-65; Konow, “Kalawan Copper¬ 
plate Inscription of the Year 134,” El 21, 1931-32, 251— 
9; J. Marshall, Taxi/a, 1.327; D. C. Sircar, SI 1.131-2. 


Text 

1. samvatsaraye 1-100-20-10-4ajasasravanasamasasadivasetrevise20-1-1-1 imena 
ksunena camdrabhi uasia 

2. dhrammasa grahavatisa dhita bhadravalasa bhaya chadasilae sarira praistaveti 
gahathu- 

3. bami sadha bhraduna namdivadhanena grahavatina sadha putrehi samena sai'tena 
ca dhituna ca 



Figure 14. Kalawan copper plate inscription. From El 21, plate facing p. 259; copyright, 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
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4. dhramae sadha snusaehi rajae idrae ya sadha jivanamdina samaputr[e]na ayariena 
ya sa[rva]sti- 

5. vaana parigrahe rathanikamo puyaita sarva[sva]tvana puyaenivanasa pratiae hotu. 

Notes 

Line 1: samvatsaraye: The ligature in the third aksara may also be read as tsa (cf. section 
2.3.4); Sircar so reads. 

Line 4: snusaehi: The consonantal portion of the first syllable is written as s with a diacritic 
line above, representing sn (see 2.3.8). 

Line 4: ayariena: Perhaps to be corrected to ayariana = acaryanam (Konow, El 21, 253); or 
possibly the original draft had ayariena ayariana ya . .. , and the engraver omitted the 
second word haplographically. 

Line 5: sarva[sva]tvana: Evidently miswritten for sarvasatvana\ the third aksara appears 
blurred in the photograph, perhaps as a result of an attempt to correct it. 

Translation 

1. In the year 134 of [the era of] Aja [= Azes I], the twenty-third (23) day of the 
month Sravana; at this time the lay follower Camdrabhi, 

2. daughter of the householder Dhramma [= Dharma] [and] wife of Bhadravala [= 
Bhadrabala or Bhadrapala], establishes at Chadasila [= Chatasila?] bodily relics 
( sarTra ) in the chapel-s/wpa, 

3. together with her brother Namdivadhana [Nandivardhana], the householder, [and] 
with her sons Santa and Sai'ta [Sacitta?], and her daughter 

4. Dhrama [Dharma], [and] with her daughters-in-law Raja [Raja?] and Idra [Indra], 
with Jivanamdi [Jivanandin], son of Santa, and [her?] teacher; 

5. for the acceptance of the Sarvastivadins. The country and the town are [hereby] 
honored; [and] it is for the honor of all beings. May it lead to [their] attainment of 
Nirvana. 


Notes 

Line 1: [the era of] Aja: This is the era of 58/57 b.c., later known as the Vikrama era; see 
section 5.5.1.3. 

Line 1: “lay follower”: nasi a = Skt. upasika. 

Lines 4-5: “and [her?] teacher; for the acceptance of the Sarvastivadins”: According to the 
suggestion proposed in the text note, the intended meaning may have been “. . . and with 
[her] teacher; for the acceptance of the Sarvastivadin teachers.” 

Line 5: “The country and the town”: Following Sircar, who takes rathanikamo as a dvandva 
compound - Skt. rastra-nigamau (= janapadam nagaram ca). Konow, taking it as a 
karmadhdraya, translates “the country-town.” 


5. Samath Umbrella Shaft Inscription of the Time of Kaniska (fig. 15) 


Location Samath, near Varanasi (Benares), Varanasi Dist., UP 
Script Middle BrahmT of the Kusana period 
Language Mixed dialect, or “Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit” (prose) 
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Type and format 


Purpose 

Date 


References 


Dedicatory inscription on a stone umbrella shaft, originally 
connected with a colossal Bodhisattva statue (the statue 
itself bears two shorter dedicatory inscriptions of similar 
content) 

Records the dedication of the umbrella and shaft by the Bud¬ 
dhist monk Bala 

Year 3 of the Great King Kaniska = ca. a.d. 81 (if Kaniska’s 
era is taken as equal to the Saka era of a.d. 77/78; other¬ 
wise probably sometime in the second quarter of the sec¬ 
ond century a.d. (see 5.5.1.4); third month of winter (i.e., 
Magha), day 22 

J. Ph. Vogel, “Epigraphical Discoveries at Samath,” El 8, 
1905-6, 166-79 (ins. Ill.a, 176-7); D. C. Sircar, SI 1.136- 
7; Gregory Schopen, “On Monks, Nuns and ‘Vulgar’ Prac¬ 
tices: The Introduction of the Image Cult into Indian Bud¬ 
dhism,” Artibus Asiae 49, 1988-89, 153-68. 



Figure 15. Samath umbrella shaft 
inscription of the time of Kaniska. From 
El 8, plate facing p. 176; copyright. 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
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Text 

1. maharafszcjjasya k[a]niskasya sam 3 he 3 di 20-2 

2. etaye purvaye bhiksusya pusyavuddhisya saddhyevi- 

3. harisya bhiksusya balasya tr[e]pi[ta]kasya 

4. bodhisatvo chatrayasti ca pratisthapit[o] 

5. baranasiye bhagavato ca[m]k[r?]ame saha mata- 

6. pitihi saha upaddhyayaca[rye]hi saddhyevihari- 

7. hi amtevasikehi ca saha buddhamitraye trepitika- 

8. ye saha ksatra[pe]na vanasparena kharapall[a]- 

9. nena ca saha ca[tu]hi parisahi sarvasatvanarn 

10. hita[szc]sukharttham 


Notes 

Line 1: k[a\niskasa: Vogel and Sircar read kaniskasya. Here and in several other places the 
reading (especially of the vowel signs) is uncertain due to wear on the stone surface. Sircar’s 
readings are generally more accurate than Vogel’s. 


Translation 

1. In the year 3 of the Great King Kaniska, [month] 3 of winter, day 22: 

2-3. on this aforementioned [date], [as the gift] of the Monk Bala, Tripitaka Master 
and companion of the Monk Pusyavuddhi [= Pusyavrddhi or Pusyabuddhi?], 

4. this Bodhisattva and umbrella-and-staff was established 

5. in Varanasi, at the Lord’s promenade, together with [Bala’s] mother 

6. and father, with his teachers and masters, his companions 

7. and students, with the Tripitaka Master Buddhamitra, 

8. with the Ksatrapa Vanaspara and Kharapallana, 

9. and with the four communities, 

10. for the welfare and happiness of all beings. 

Notes 

Line 1: “winter”: he = hemanta\ “day”: di = divase (cf. 5.4.2.2). 

Line 8: “and Kharapallana”: In one of the accompanying inscriptions on the Bodhisattva statue 
Kharapallana is entitled mahdksatrapa\ perhaps his title has been inadvertently omitted 
here. 


6. Niya (Central Asian) Kharosthi Document (fig. 16) 

Location Niya, on the Niya River on the southern rim of the Takla 
Makan Desert, Minfeng County, Xinjiang-Uighur Autono¬ 
mous Region, China 

Script Kharosthi (central Asian variety) 
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Language 

Type and format 
Purpose 

Date 

References 


“Niya Prakrit,” i.e., the central Asian dialect of Gandharl 
(prose) 

Ink on wooden wedge under-tablet 

Gives an official order for an inquiry into a protest lodged 
by one Sucamma 

None given; ca. third century a.d. 

A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, and E. Senart, KharosthT Inscrip¬ 
tions Discovered by SirAurel Stein, part II, 240, no. 638, 
and plate XI; translation in T. Burrow, A Translation of 
the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan, 133. 


Text 

Obverse 

1. mahanuava maharaya lihati cojhbo kranaya sothamga lyipesa ca 

2. mamtra deti [/*] sa ca ahuno isa sucamma vimnaveti yatha edasa purva eka urina 
huati [/*] ahuno dui urina prochamti [/*] yahi eda kilamudr[e?] atra esati pratha 
atra samuha anada pro- 

3. chidavo [/*] yatha edasa purva eka urina huati imthuami ahuno eka urina prochidavo 
[/*] esa navaga gotha samna [/*] adhamena rajadhama na prochidavo [/*] 

Reverse 

1. sucammasa urinasa 

Translation 

Obverse 

1. His Majesty the King writes to the Cojhbo Kranaya and the Sothamga Lyipe, 

2. he gives (them the following) instruction: Now there is this Sucamma, (who) an¬ 
nounces that formerly he had one urina. Now they demand (of him) two urina. 
When this wedge tablet shall arrive there, immediately you must investigate this 
matter in person and carefully. 

3. Just as formerly he had one urina, so now one urina is to be demanded (of him). 
He is newly designated a householder. The royal law must not be administered 
unlawfully. 





Figure 16. Niya (central Asian) Kharosthi document. From Boyer, Rapson, and Senart, 
KharosthT Inscriptions II, pi. XI; reprinted by permission of Oxford University Press. 
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Reverse 

1. [Concerning] the urina of Sucamma. 

Notes 

Obverse line 2: urina: The meaning of the word is unknown. Perhaps connected with sheep 
(cf. Skt. urna ‘wool’)? 


7. Kahaum Pillar Inscription of the Time of Skandagupta (fig. 17) 


Location 
Script 
Language 
Meter 
Type and format 
Purpose 

Date 

References 


On a stone pillar at Kahaum, Gorakhpur Dist., UP 
Eastern Brahml of the Gupta period 
Sanskrit (verse) 

Sragdhara (vv. 1-3) 

Dedicatory stone pillar inscription 

Records the erection by Madra, son of Rudrasoma, of the 
pillar with five images of Jaina saints 
Gupta year 141, month of Jyestha (day not specified) = a.d. 
460 

J. F. Fleet, CII 3, 65-8; D. R. Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 
305-8; D. C. Sircar, SI 1.316-7. 


Text 

[In upper left margin :] siddham 

1. yasyopasthanabhumir nrpatisatasirahpatavalavadhuta 

2. guptanam vansajasya p[r]avisrtayasasas tasya sarvvotlamarddheh [*/] 

3. rajye sakropamasya ksitipasatapateh skandaguptasya sante 

4. varse ttrinsaddasaikottarakasatatame jyesthamasi prapanne /[*/1] 

5. khyate smin gramaratne kakubha iti janais sadhusamsargapute / [sic] 

6. puttro yas somilasya pracuragunanidher bhattisomo mahat[m]a [*/] 

7. tatsunu rudrasoma[*h] prthulamatiyasa vyaghra ity anyasamjno [sic] / 

8. madras tasyatmajo bhud dvijaguruyatisu prayasah prltiman yah /[*/ 2] 

9. punyaskandham sa cakkre jagad idam akhilam samsarad vlksya bhlto 

10. sreyorttham bhutabhutyai pathi viyamavatam arhatam adikarttrn [*/] 

11 . pancendram sthapayitva dharanidharamayan sannikhatas tato yam 

12. sailastambhah sucarur girivarasikharagropamah klrttikartta [*// 3] 

Notes 

Line 2: vansa-, [4] ttrinsad-, [11] pancendram: for vamsa-, t(t)trimsad-, and pancendran. 
The loose application of nasal sandhi and orthographic rules is typical of inscriptional 
usage (see 3.3.2 and 3.3.8.1). 

Line 10: viyamavatam: Read niyamavatam. 

Line 10: adikarttrn: Read adikarttrn. 
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Figure 17. Kahaum pillar inscription of the time of Skandagupta. From Fleet, CII III, 
pi. ix.A; copyright, Archaeological Survey of India. 


Translation 

Verse 1. Success! During the peaceful reign of Skandagupta, Lord over a hundred 
kings, who is likeSakra (Indra), whose audience hall is fanned by the breeze 
from the bowing of the heads of a hundred kings, who was bom in the lin¬ 
eage of the Guptas, whose glory has spread afar, and who prospers above 
all others; in the hundredth year, plus thirty and ten and one [i.e., 141], when 
the month of Jyestha had arrived; 

Verse 2. In this jewel of a village known among the people as Kakubha. which is 
sanctified by the presence of good men, [there dwelt] the noble Bhattisoma, 
who was the son of Somila, a mine of many virtues; his son was Rudrasoma, 
also known as Vyaghra, of great intelligence and glory; [and] his son was 
Madra, who was ever affectionate toward Brahmans, gurus, and ascetics; 

Verse 3. He [Madra] perceived that all this world is transitory, and being [thus] afraid, 
he created a mass of merit for [his own] benefit [and] for the well¬ 
being of [all] creatures, [by] setting up in stone (these) five Lords, the lead¬ 
ers on the path of the self-restraining Arhats. Then [he] erected this very 
beautiful stone pillar, which is like the highest peak of a mighty mountain, 
and which confers fame [upon him]. 
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Notes 

Verse 2: Kakubha: This provides the original form of the name of the modem village Kahaum 
(Kahawam, Kahaon, etc.). 

Verse 3: “five Lords”: paiicendram refers to the five Tlrthaiikaras sculpted on the pillar. 
Cf. SI 1.317 n. 3. 


8. Lakkha Mandal prasasti (fig. 18) 


Location 

Script 
Language 
Meters 
Type and format 
Purpose 


Date 

References 


Lakkha Mandal Temple, at Madha on the upper Yamuna 
River in Dehra Dun Dist., UP 
Siddhamatrka 
Sanskrit (verse) 

Arya (vv. 1-22); anustubh (23) 

Donative stone prasasti 

Records the dedication of a temple of Bhava (Siva) by the 
Princess Isvara in memory of her late husband Candragupta 
of Jalandhara; the bulk of the text (vv. 2-18) is taken up 
by a eulogistic genealogy of ISvara’s family of kings of 
Simghapura 

None given; seventh or eighth century a.d. 

G. Biihler, “The Prasasti of the Temple of Lakkha Mandal at 
Madha, in Jaunsar Bawar,” El 1, 1892, 10-15. 


Text 

1. siddham [ symbol ] 

sarggasthitilayahetor vvisvasya [brahmajvisnurudranam / 
murttittrayam pradadhate samsarabhide namo vibhave // [* 1] 
yaduvarisabhuvam rajnam sainghapuram rajyam a yugad dadhatam [*/] 

2. srlsenavarmmanama rajarsih prakramenas[I]t // [*2] 
tanayas tasya srlman nrpatir abhud aryavarmmanamnaiva / 
aryavratatam prathamam khyapitavaris tadanu yas caritai [h] // [*3] 
srlfdatta] varmma- 

3. nama dattabhayavibhavavijayavidhva[ri]sah [*/J 
bhltartthikularibhyo vabhuva tasyatmajo nrpatih // [*4] 

sunur abhut tasya mahan bhupalas srlpradTptavarmmeti / 
darppandhasattruprtana- 

4. patarigapatallpradlptagnih // [*5] 
srTsvaravarmmeti sutas tasyabhQd bhtipatih pradanena [*/] 
aisvaryam yah kritavan bhava iva nicaye [bhavajrtthanam // [*6] 
srlvrddhivarmmasamjnas tasya vabhuvatmajah 

5. pravrddhasrlh [*/] 
candra iva tapaharl nayananam nandano raja // [*7] 




Figure 18. Lakkha Mandal prasasti. From El 1, plate facing p. 12; copyright, Archaeological Survey of India. 
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svabhujarjjitasaurya[ya]sa danavatam upari drstasamartthyah [*/] 
srlsirighavarmmanama tattanayo rajasingho bhut // [*8] 

6. tasya s[u]to bhud asapuranakarmma janasya tapacchit / 
srljalanama nrpatih kaliyugadavagnijalavarsah // [*9] 
sriyajnavarmmanama tadaiigajo bhun mahTpatir yena / 
yajnajya- 

7. dhumajaladair nnityotkekah kritas sikhinah // [*10] 
puttras tasya vabhuva srlman rajarsir acalavarmmeti / 
krtayugacaritesv acalo yas ca sthairyadigunasamyat // [*11] 
yas sama- 

8. raghanghalakhyam anvartthavatTn dadhara ranaraudrah [*/] 
aparam aganitasarigarakariradanagrankitoraskah // [*12] 

tasya divakaravarmma srlmans tanayo vabhuva nipatlsah [*/] 
yasya divakarata- 

9. bhut paratejobhibhavadharmmena // [*13] 
varanavisanasarikatasarigaracalacarinas sruta yasya / 
akarod arln asastran sapadi mahaghanghalabhatakhya // [* 14] 
tasya kanlyan bhrata 

10. srlbhaskara ity abhun nrpatipalah / 
ripugharighalabhidhanam yo vahad ajau vijayamantrarn // [*15] 
svabhujarjjitapararajyadravinasadadanakarmmanah paneh [*/] 
yasyasTd visramo nata- 

11. ripuprsthaksanasthitisu // [* 16] 
yenabhiruhya padbhyam patatrigamyani sailadurggani [*/] 
akkramya yuddhasaunda hastikaram dapita[i/c] ksitipah // [*17] 
tasya gunarjjitadevlsavda srlkapilavarddhana- 

12. sutabhut/ 
rajnl pranesa srljayavallty ekapatnl ca // [* 18] 

tasyas tanaya sadhvl savittrTvesvareti namnaslt / 
jalandharanrpasunor jjaya srlcandraguptasya // [*19] 
bharttari gatavati nakam kari- 

13. na[«'c] skandhad bhavaspadam idam sa / 
tatpunyayakarayad acaryanugatasatyena // [*20] 

yavan mahTmahTdharajalanidhayo yavad induravitarah / 
tavad idam astu klrttisthanam srlcandraguptasya // [*21] 
bhattaksema- 

14. sivatmajabhattaskandad avaptasubhajanma / 
bhattavasudeva etam prasastim akarod ayodhyesah // [*22] 
asmanlsvaranagena nagadattasya sununa / 

utklmna sutradharena rauhitakanivasina // [ symbol ] // [*23] 

Notes 

Line 3: vabhuva: i.e., babhuva (also lines 4, 7, etc.); the script of this inscription does not 
have a separate character for b but uses only v. 

Line 4: kritavan: for krtavan; kri is a common misspelling for kr in Sanskrit inscriptions; see 
3.3.8.1. Likewise, kritas, line 7. 
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Translation (arranged by verse number) 

1. Success! Homage to God (Vibhu) who breaks the cycle of existences, and who 
takes on the three forms of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva in order to create, preserve, 
and destroy [respectively] the universe. 

2. Among the kings of the Yadu line who have ruled the kingdom of Singhapura 
since the [beginning of] the aeon, there was in the course of time a sage-king 
named illustrious Senavarman. 

3. His son was the illustrious King Aryavarman by name, who first after him 
(Senavarman) proclaimed through his deeds noble piety. 

4. His son was the illustrious King Dattavarman, who gave protection, riches, con¬ 
quest, and destruction to the frightened, to supplicants, to his family, and to his 
enemies [respectively]. 

5. His son was the great king, the illustrious Pradlptavarman, who was a blazing 
( pradipta ) fire to the swarm of moths who were his enemies’ army, blinded by 
their arrogance. 

6. His son was the illustrious king Isvaravarman, who by his generosity attained, 
like Bhava (Siva), mastery over the aggregation of worldly matters [/of the ele¬ 
ments of existence], 

7. His son was named the illustrious Vrddhivarman, of great fortune [/beauty], a 
king who, like the moon, was a delight to the eyes and a remover of affliction [/ 
heat], 

8. His son was the illustrious Sirighavarman by name, who earned glory and valor 
by his own arm; a lion of a king, he demonstrated his powers superior to [those 
of other] donors [/on the backs of rutting elephants], 

9. His son was the illustrious King named Jala, who was a shower of rain on the 
forest fire of the Kali age; his actions fulfilled the people’s wishes [/filled the 
directions] and removed their afflictions [/heat], 

10. His son was the illustrious King named Yajnavarman, who by the clouds of smoke 
from his sacrificial oblations made the peacocks cry out constantly. 

11. His son was the illustrious Sage-king called Acalavarman; in his deeds (worthy 
of) the Krta age he was unwavering [/a mountain] ( acala ), which he resembled 
in stability and other virtues. 

12. He bore a second name, Samaragharighala (“Conqueror in Battle” [?]), which 
was appropriate to him, as he was terrible in war and his chest was marked by 
the sharp tusks of innumerable battle elephants. 

13. His son was the illustrious Divakaravarman, Lord of Kings; he was [like] the 
sun ( divakara ) in that he overcame the power of his enemies [/outshone other 
sources of light]. 

14. His title of Mahaghanghalabhata (“Great Conquering Warrior” [?]) rendered his 
enemies weaponless the moment they heard it, as they ran in panic over the battle 
ground that was thick with [severed] elephants’ tusks. 

15. His younger brother was the illustrious Lord of Kings called Bhaskara, who bore 
the (second) name Ripugharighala (“Conqueror of Enemies” [?]) as a victory- 
spell in battle. 

16. His hand, which was constantly engaged in giving away the wealth of his en- 
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emies’ kingdoms which he had won by his own arm, found rest (only) in the 
moments when it lay upon the backs of his bowing foes. 

17. He climbed on foot mountain fortresses which (only) birds could reach and at¬ 
tacked the battle-hardened kings (there), forcing them to pay him tribute of ele¬ 
phants. 

18. His queen, sole wife, and lady of his life was the illustrious JayavalT, daughter 
of the illustrious Kapilavardhana, who hy her virtues earned the title of Queen 
( devl ). 

19. Her daughter, Isvara by name, was as virtuous as Savitrl. She was the wife of 
the illustrious Candragupta, son of the King of Jalandhara. 

20. When her lord had gone to heaven from his elephant’s shoulder, she had con¬ 
structed this abode of Bhava (Siva) for the sake of his merit, as an (act of) truth 
( satyena ) approved by her teacher. 

21. As long as the earth and the mountains and the oceans (shall remain), and as long 
as the moon and sun and stars (shall shine), so long may this memorial of the 
illustrious Candragupta remain. 

22. Bhattavasudeva, the Lord of Ayodhya, who attained his fortunate birth from 
Bhattaskanda, the son of Bhattaksemasiva, composed this eulogy. 

23. It was engraved on [this] stone by the engraver Isvaranaga, son of Nagadatta and 
a resident of Rauhitaka. 


Notes 

Verse 3: “noble piety” ( aryavratalam ): The phrase plays on the king’s name, Aryavarman. 
The same device is used throughout the genealogical portion of the record; for example, 
in the following verse, “who gave ...” refers to the name Dattovarman. 

Verse 8: “superior to [those of other] donors [/on the backs of rutting elephants]”: danavatam 
has a double meaning with reference to the “lion of a king.” With respect to the lion, it 
refers to the rutting elephants upon whose backs he demonstrates his strength; with re¬ 
spect to the king, it refers to other benefactors whose generosity he exceeds. 

Verse 9: “fulfilled the people’s wishes [/filled the directions] and removed their afflictions 
[/heat]”: These epithets too apply punningly to both the king himself and the rain-shower 
to which he is metaphorically compared. 

Verse 10: “made the peacocks cry out constantly”: The smoke from Yajnavarman’s frequent 
sacrifices deluded the peacocks, who thought that it was always the rainy season. 

Verse 12: ‘“Conqueror in Battle’ [?]”: The word ghanghala here and in vv.14 and 15 is un¬ 
certain. Biihler (15 n. 18) notes: “I am unable to find in the Koshas and dictionaries 
accessible to me the word ghanghala. ... [It is] probable that its meaning is ‘the con¬ 
queror:’ very likely it is a Desi word.” 

Verse 14: “they ran in panic (-calacarinas) over the battle ground that was thick with [sev¬ 
ered] elephants’ tusks”: varanavisanasarikatasahgaracalacdrmaJ can also be interpreted 
as modifying yasya (instead of arm); thus Biihler, “when he nimbly strode over the battle 
(-field )...” 

Verse 20: “had gone to heaven from his elephant’s shoulder”: This euphemistically means 
that he died in battle (not, as Biihler 15 n. 20, “that he fell from his elephant and broke his 
neck, or merely that he exchanged his princely pomp for a residence in heaven”). 

Verse 22: “the Lord of Ayodhya”: Biihler (15 n. 22) remarks that this “means, I suppose, 
only that Vasudeva was the owner of some village called Ayodhya.” 
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9. vat Ph’u Stone Inscription of Jayavarman [I] (fig. 19) 


Location 
Script 
Language 
Meters 
Type and format 
Purpose 

Date 

References 


Vat Ph’u, Basak, Laos 

Cambodian derivative of (southern?) Brahml 
Sanskrit (verse) 

SardulavikrTdita (vv. 1, 3-5); sragdhara (2) 

Stone stele; royal administrative order 
Records the king’s order prohibiting the killing of animals 
within the sacred precincts of the Lirigaparvata 
None given; ca. second half of seventh century a.d. 

A. Barth, “Stele de Vat Phou,” BEFEO 2, 1902, 235-40; 
L. Finot, Inscriptions du Cambodge, II, pi. XL (K.367); 
G. Coedes, Inscriptions du Cambodge, 11.78; Claude Jacques, 
Corpus des inscriptions du pays Khmer, 1.122 + pi. 43. 


Text 

1. sakradir vvijito maya mama sara mogham gata na kvacit 

sovaddhyas ca madhus sakha mama sada vasyan ca nrnam manah [/*] 

2. ity evam viganayya manasabhavo vyaddhurn gatas tatksanam 

yadroseksanajatabhasmanicayo rudrena jejlyatam [//l//*] 

3. yenakrstam dvibharam sasaravaradhanur yyogyayapastam astam 

matarigasvlyamartyaprajavavalamanoyuddhasiksavidagryah [/*] 

4. sadgItatodyanrttadyanupamadhisana[sas?]tasaksmarthacinta- 

ratnaprajnatitiksavinayanayamatityagaratnamvudhir yyah [11211*] 

5. nanasastakrtabhiyogajanitavyayamakathinyava- 

tkamvugrlvamahorusamhatavrhatplnarisavaksastanuh [/*] 

6. ajanupravilamvahemaparighaprasparddhivahudva[yo] 

yas sampurnnanarendrasirihavalavadrupabhirupo bhuvi [//3//*] 

7. tasya srljayavaimmabhupati[pate]r ajnanubhavoda[ya]- 

d atra srlmati lirigaparvva[tava]re ye sthayinah prani[nah] [/*] 

8. vaddhyantan na janena kenacid api praptaparadhah kada 

devaya pratipaditam yad iha taddhemadikam siddhyatu [IIAII*] 

9. devasyasya yathabhilasagamana gacchantu naivasrafme] 

yanarohadhrtatapatraracanabhyutksiptasaccamaraih [/*] 

10. posyah kukkurakukkuta na ca janair ddevasya bhumandale- 

sv ity ajnavanipasya tasya bhavatu ksmayam alarighya nrnam [H5I/*] 


Notes 

Line 2: manasabhavo: Barth reads manasabhuvo. 

Line 3: dvibharam: The intended reading may be dvivaram. Barth reads dvibharam. 
Line 4: -[sas?]ta-: So read by Barth. The intended reading may have been -[a]vdpta-. 
Line 8: -aparadhah kada: Possibly -aparadhas tada. 
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Figure 19. V3t Ph’u stone inscription of Jayavarman [I], From 
BEFEO 2, plate facing p. 230; reprinted by permission of the Ecole 
Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient. 


Translation (arranged by verse number) 

1. May that Rudra be eternally victorious, by whose angry eye the Mind-Bom One 
(Kama) was reduced in an instant to a heap of ashes when he (Kama) approached 
to shoot him, disregarding him with the thoughts “I have conquered Sakra (Indra) 
and other (gods); my arrows never miss their mark; my companion Madhu (Spring¬ 
time) is invincible; and the hearts of men are always subject to my power.” 

2. He who cast away the bow, along with its excellent arrows, which he had strung 
(despite its) double weight, as (useful only) for exercise; who is the foremost among 
those who have studied the techniques of battle by speed, by power, and by the 
mind (against) elephants, horses, and men [respectively (?)]; who was an ocean 
of the jewels of wisdom, patience, humility, tact, intelligence, and generosity, and 
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who had won [?] the magic gem of understanding of subtle matters through his 
unequaled knowledge (dhisana [?]) of fine song, music, dance, etc.; 

3. Whose body had a strong, broad, and thick chest and shoulders, great thighs, and a 
conch shell-like neck, hardened by exercise carried out with practices performed 
according to various prescriptions; whose two arms, hanging down to his knees, 
rivaled bars of gold; who was a full moon upon the earth in the mighty form of a lion 
among kings; 

4. By force of the authority of the command of this Lord of Kings, the illustrious 
Jayavarman, the creatures which dwell on this beautiful and excellent 
Lirigaparvata must never be slain by any person, even if they have committed 
an offense. May gold and whatever is provided to the God here (thereby) achieve 
its purpose. 

5. In the asrama of this god (people) may go at will, (but) they must not go mounted 
on vehicles, holding opened umbrellas, or with fine chowries held up; and people 
must not feed dogs and cocks within the boundaries of the land of the God. May 
this command of the king be inviolable for (all) men on the earth! 

Notes 

Verse 2: “(despite its) double weight”: Following Barth, who translates “malgre son double 
poids.” Alternatively, following the emendation proposed above in the text notes, “... dis¬ 
carded his bow after he had strung it (only) twice.” Cf. the following note. 

Verse 2: “(useful only) for exercise” (yyogyaya): The idea seems to be that he had no more 
use for his bow, as he had already conquered all his enemies after stringing it only twice 
(i.e., after conducting only two battles or campaigns), if the interpretation proposed in 
the preceding note is correct. The phrasing, however, is rather obscure. Barth translates 
“apres ses (longues) campagnes, il les a deposes comme inutiles.” 

Verse 2: “battle by speed, by power, and by the mind (against) elephants, horses, and men 
[respectively (?)]”: If this interpretation of the subcompound matanga... mano-yuddha- 
as an instance of the figure yathasamkhya (respective enumeration) is correct, one would 
have expected the words -prajava-vala- to have been reversed. Barth (239 n, 1) attributes 
this apparent poetic defect to metrical necessity. 

Verse 2: “who had won [?]”: Translated according to the suggested emendation (-avapta-) 
given in the text notes. Barth, in his translation and note (239 n. 2), suggests other pos¬ 
sible interpretations. Here, as elsewhere in the inscription, the long compounds are highly 
ambiguous and subject to various interpretations (cf. Barth, 239 n. 1). 

Verse 3: “with practices performed according to various prescriptions”: Or, reading 
ndna+[a]sasta . . . , “by attacks ( abhiyoga ) made upon the various things which are not 
recommended” (cf. Barth 239 n. 5). The ambiguity may have been intentional. (Or might 
the intended reading have been nanasastra ... , in which case the sense is “by practices 
performed [according to] the various textbooks”?) 

Verse 3: “moon”: Translated according to Barth’s suggestion (239 n. 8) that -abhirupo here 
means ‘moon’. As he notes, sampurnna- at the beginning of the compound does suggest 
this interpretation, though the construction here (as in several other places) is rather clumsy. 

Verse 4: “never”: kada here evidently has to be construed with the preceding api, which I 
interpret (with Barth) as governing praptaparadhah (rather than kenacid). Or kada may 
be construed in an expletive sense (“at any time”), somewhat like kiyad ‘so many times’, 
in the Nalanda inscription (Appendix, no. 12,1. 1). (But note also the possible alternative 
reading given in the text notes, and Barth’s comments thereon, 239 n. 11.) 
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Verse 5: “(people) may go at will, (but) they must not go ..Following Barth’s (240 n. 1) 
suggested alternative translation. 


10. Baroda Copper Plate Inscription of Rastrakuta Karkkaraja [II] 
(fig. 20) 


Location 

Script 

Language 

Meters 


Type and format 


Purpose 


Date 

References 


Baroda, Baroda Dist., Gujarat. Now in the British Library, 
London 
Proto-Kannada 
Sanskrit (verse and prose) 

Anustubh (vv. 1, 29, 30, 32, 34); upajati (2, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
18, 19); vasantatilaka (3,4, 12, 13, 14, 16, 20, 21, 23, 25, 
27); indravajra (7, 9, 22, 31, 33); upendravajra (15); 
sardulavikridita (17, 24, 26); drya (28); puspitagra (35); 
salini (36) 

Copper plate land grant; three plates, approximately 11" x 
8"; first side of first plate and second side of last plate (ex¬ 
cept for codicil) not inscribed 
Records the grant of the village of Vadapadraka to Bhanu, 
son of Bhattasomaditya, by Karkkaraja [II] Suvarnavarsa, 
the RastrakOta king of Gujarat 
New moon day of Vaisakha ( mahavaisakhT ), Saka 734 = a.d. 
812(1. 52) 

H. T. P[rinsep], “Account of Tamba Patra Plates dug up at 
Baroda in Goojrat; with Facsimile and Translation,” JASB 
8, 1839, 292-303 [text transcribed by Kamlakanta; trans¬ 
lation by Saroda Prashad Chakravarti]; J. F. Fleet, “San¬ 
skrit and Old-Canarese Inscriptions, No. CXXVII,” IA 12, 
1883, 156-65; Ramchandra Gopal Bhandarkar, “The 
Rashtrakuta [sic] King Krishnaraja I and Elapura,” IA 12, 
1883, 228-30. 


Text 


[Plate 1, side 2] 

1. siddham [ symbol ] 

sa vo vyad vedhasa yena yannabhikamalari krtam / 
haras ca yasya kantendukalaya samalamkrtam // [ * 1 ] 
svasti svaklyanva- 

2. yavarisakartta srTrastrakutamalavarisajanma / 
pradanasurah samaraikavlro govindarajah ksitipo babhuva // [*2] 
yasya- 

3. [riga]matrajayinah priyasahasasya / 
ksmapalavesaphalam eva babhOva sainyam / 
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Figure 20. Baroda copper plate inscription of Rastrakuta Karkkaraja [II], plate 1, side 2. 
From IA 12, plate facing p. 158; copyright, the British Library. 


muktva ca sarikaram adhTsvaram Tsvaranam / 
navandata- 

4. nyam amaresv api yo manasvl // [*3] 
putrlyatas ca khalu tasya bhavaprasadat [*/] 
sunur bbabhuva gunarasir udaraklrttih / 

5. yo gauni [read na?]namaparivaram uvaha mukhyam / 
srlkarkkarajasubhagavyapadesam uccaih // [*4] 
saurajyajalpe patite prasariga- 

6. n [*/] 
nidesanam visvajanlnasampat / 
rajyam baleh purvvam aho babhuva / 
ksitav idanln tu nrpasya yasya // [*5] 
atyadbhu- 

7. tan cedam amamsta lokah [*/] 
kaliprasarigena yad ekapadam / 
jatam vrsam yah krtavan idanlm / 
bhuyas catuspadam avighnaca- 

8. [ram] /[*/] [*6] 
citram na cedam yad asau yathavac 

cakre prajapalanam etad eva / 
visnau jagat[*t]ranapare manassthe 
tasyoci- 
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9. ta[m] tanmayamanasasya // [*7] 

dharmmatmanas tasya nrpasya jajne / 
sutah sadharmma khalu krsnarajah / 
yo varisya- 

10. m unmulya vimarggafread a]bhajam [*/] 
rajyam svayam gotrahitaya cakkre // [*8] 
brahmanyata tasya ca kapi sabhud [*/] 

vipra yaya !\sic\ ke- 

11. valajatayo pi / 
sresthadvijanmocitadanalubdhah / 
karmmany anucanakrtani cakkruh // [*9] 
icchatirekena 

12. krslbalanam / 

payo yatha muncati jatu meghe [*/] 
bhaven manas tadviratau tathabhud [*/] 
yasmin dhanam varssati sevakanam // [*10] 

13. yo yuddhakandutigrhltam uccaih / 

sau [read sau]ryyosmasamdIpitam apatantam / 
mahavaraham harinTcakara / 
prajyaprabhavah 

14. khalu rajasirighah[rearf-simhah] /[*/l 1] 
elapuracalagatadbhutasannivesam / 

yad vlksya vismitavimanacaramarendrah / 
eta- 

15. [*t] svayambhu sivadhama na krtrime srlr [*/] 
drstedrslti satatam bahu carccayanti // [*12] 
bhuyas tathavidhakrtau vyava- 

16. sayahani[r] [*/] 

etan maya katham aho krtam ity akasmat / 
karttapi yasya khalu vismayam apa si- 

17. lpT / 

tannama klrttanam a [read a]karyyata yena rajna /[*/13] 
garigapravahahimadldhitikalaku- 

[Plate 2, side 1] 

18. tair [*/] 
atyudbhutabharanakais krtamandano pi / 
manikyakancanapurassarasarvvabhu- 

19. tya/ 

tatra sthitah punar abhusyata yena sambhuh // [*14] 
nipasya tasya dhruvarajanama / 

20. mahanubhavas tanayo babhu(u)va / 
tmlkrtan yasya parakramena [*/] 
pratapavahnir dvisato dada- 

21. ha // [*15] 
laksmlprasadhanavidhav upayogi krtyam / 
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yas cintayan svayam abhud anisam krtartthah / 
kim vatra citram a- 

22. napeksya sahayam Tsah [*/] 

sarvvah puman nijadha[razd vajdhum svavasam vidhatum // [* 16] 
yo garigayamune tarangasu- 

23. bhage grhnan parebhyah samam / 
saksac cihnanibhena cottamapadam tat praptavan aisvaram / 
dehasammitavaibha- 

24. vair iva gunair yyasya bhramadbhir ddiso / 
vyaptas tasya babhuva klrttipuruso govindarajah sutah // [*17] 

25. pradesavrttivyavasayabhajam [*/] 
puratananam api paitvi[read rtthi]vanam / 
yasansi [.s/c] yo nama jahara bhupo [*/] 
bhagnapraca- 

26. ndakhilavairivirah /[*/18] 
unmulitottunganarendravariso [*/] 
mahanarendrlkrtatucchabhrtyah [*/] 
svecchavidhayl caritanukaram [*/] 

27. cakara yo nama vidheh ksitTsah // [* 19] 
hinjlrasinjitaranaccaranan aratln [*/] 

kurvann ksanena vidadhe dbhutakarmma yas ca / 

28. cakre tatha hi na tathasu vadham paresam / 

parttho pi nama bhuvanatr[raid tri]tayaikavirah // [*20] 
kalpaksayaksanasamudbhava- 

29. vatahela- [*/] 
dolayamanakulasailakulanukaram / 
yanmuktacandasarajalajavapranunna / 
yuddhagata ripu- 

30. gajendraghata cakara // [*21] 
bhrata tu tasyendrasamanavlryyah / 

srlman bhuvi ksmapatir indrarajah [*/] 
sasta babhuva- 

31. dbhutaklrttisutis [*/] 
tad[*d]attalatesvaramandalasya // [*22] 
adyapi yasya surakinnarasiddhasadhya- [*/] 
vidya- 

32. dharadhipatayo gunapaksapatat / 
gayanti kundakusumasri yaso yathasva- [*/] 
dhamasthita[*s] sa- 

33. hacarlkucadattahastah // [*23] 
yenaikena ca gurjjaresvarapatir yyoddhum samabhyudyatah [*/] 
sauryya- 

34. proddhatakandharo mrga iva ksipram diso grahitah [*/] 
bhTtasamh[i/c]hatadaksinapathama- 

[Plate 2, side 2] 
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35. hasamantacakra(m) yato [*/] 
raksam apa viluntyamanavibhavam srlvallabhenadarat // [*24] 
tasyatmajah prathita- 

36. vikramavairivargga- [*/] 
laksmlhathaharanasantatalabdhaklrttih / 
srlkakkaraja iti [samsritapuritasah?] [*/] 
sastrartthabodha- 

37. paripalitasarvvalokah // [*25] 

rajye yasya na taskarasya vasatir vyadheh prasutir mrta [*/] 
durbhiksam na ca vibhramasya mahima 

38. naivopasargodbhavah [*/] 
kslno dosaganah pratapavinat3sesarivarggas tatha [*/] 

no vidvatparipanthini prabhavad kru- 

39. ra khalanam madh // [*26] 
gaudendravarigapadnirjjayadurvvidagdha- [*/] 
sadgurjjaresvaradigarggalatam ca yasya / 

nltva bhujam vihata- 

40. malavaraksanarttham [*/] 

svaml tathanyani api rajyacha[rea<7 pha]]ani bhu [read bhu]rikte /[*/27] 
tenedam [*anila]vidyuccancalam alokya jTvitam f*asaram] [*/] 
ksiddana- 

41. n ca paramapunyam pravarttito yam dharmmadayah [*//28] 
sa ca latesvarah samadhigatasesamahasabdamah3samanta- 

42. dhipatisuvarnnavarsasrtkarkkarajadcvo yathasambadhyamanakan 
rastrapadvisayapadgramakutadhi- 

43. karikamahattaradln samanubodhayaty [*/] astu vah samviditam / yatha 
mayd srlsiddhasamlsamavasitena ma- 

44. tapitror atmanas caihikamusmikapunyayasobhivrddhaye srlvalabhl- 
vinirggatataccaturvvidyasamanya- 

45. vastya[reae?tsya] yanasagotramadhyandinasabrahmacaribrahmanabhanave 
bhattasomadityaputraya- 

46. nkottakacaturasTtyarma[rea<7 nta]rggatavadapadrakabhidhanagrameh 
[ read mah] yasyaghatanani purvvato jambu- 

47. vavikagramas tatha daksinato mahasenakakhyam tadagam / tatha 
pascimato nkottakam / tathotta- 

48. rato vagghacchagrama [*/] evam asau caturaghatanopalaksitah 
sodrahgah sa [read so]parikarah sabhuta- 

49. vatapratydyah sadandadasaparadhah sotpadyamanavistikah sadhanya- 
hiranyadeyah sarvva- 

50. rajaklyanam ahastapraksepanlya acandrarkkarnnavasaritparvvata- 
samakallnah putrapau- 

51. tranvayabhogyah purvvapradattadevadayabrahmadayarahito 
bhumicchidranyayena 

52. sakanrpakalatltasamvatsarasatesu saptasu sea [read 
ca]tustrimsada[dhike]su mahavaisakhyam snatvoda- 

53. katisarggena balicaruvaisvadevagnihotratithipancamaha- 
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[Plate 3, side 1] 

54. yajnakratukriyadyutsarppanarttham pratipaditah / yato syocitaya 
brahmadayasthitya bhunjato bho- 

55. jayatah pratidisato va krsatah karssayatas ca na kenaca[read ci]t 
paripanthana karyya [*/] tathagami- 

56. [*nrpati]bhir asmadvansyair anyair vva samanya[*m] 
bhumidana[*phala]m avagacchadbhir vvidyullolany anityani 
aisvaryani tri [read tr]nagralagnajala- 

57. binducancalan ca jlvitam ana [read kajlayya svadayanirvviseso yam 
asmaddayo numantavyah pal[*ay]itavyas ca / yas cajnanatimi- 

58. rapatalavrtamatir acchi[*n]dya[*d a]cchidyamanan canumodate [read 
deta] / sa pancabhir mmahapatakair upapatakais ca yuktas sya- 

59. d [*/] ity uktam ca /[sic] bhagavata vedavyasena vyasena / 
sastim varssasahasrani svargge tisthati bhumidah / 
acchetta 

60. canumanta ca tany eva narake vaset // [*29] 
vindhyatavisv atoyasu suskakotaravasinah [*/] 
krsnahayo hi jay ante 

61. bhumidayapaharinah/[*/30] 
agner apatyam prathamam suvarnnam [*/] 

bhur vvaisnavT suiyyasutas ca gavah [*/] 
lokatrayam 

62. tena bhavec ca dattam [*/] 

yah kancanam gan ca mahln ca dadyat // [*31] 
bahubhir vvasudha bhukta rajabhih sagaradibhih / 
yasya ya- 

63. sya yada bhumis tasya tada phalam // [*32] 
yanlha dattani pura narendrair [*/] 

ddanani dharmmartthayasaskarani / 
nirmmalya- 

64. vantapratimani tani [*/] 
ko nama sadhuh punar adadTta // [*33] 
svadattam paradattam va yatnad raksa naradhipa / 
mahT[*m] 

65. mahlbhrtam srestha danac chreyo nupalanam // [*34] 
iti kamaladalambu[*bindu]lolam 

sriyam anucintya manusyajlvitan ca [*/] 

66. ativimalamanobhir atmanfne[rea<i nai]r 

nna hi purusaih paraklrttayo vilopyah // [*35] 
uktan ca bhagavata ramabhadrena / 

67. sarvvan etan bhavinah partthivendran 
bhuyo bhuyo yacate ramabhadrah [*/] 
samanyo yam dharmmasetur nrpanarn 

68. kale kale palanlyo bhavadbhih // [*36] 

dutakas catra rajaputrasrldantivarmma // svahasto yam mama 
srlkakkarajasya 
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69. srlmadindrarajasutasya // likhitan caitan maya mahasandhivigrahadhikrta- 
kulaputrakadurggabhatastinuna 

70. nemadityeneti / ayam ca gramo tTtanarapatiparlksinamkottaka- 
srlcaturvvidyaya datto bhut [*/] tenapi 

7 1 . [kura]ja [read ja]nitavila[reat/ lo]pavicchinnaparibhogam vl [read 
vi]jnanavaramanyasya[reac/ sya] va visistasya kasya[re«<7 syajcit 
bhavatu d v ij a [ /yw/ j a ] n m a n a iti niscitya 

72. su [read su]varnnavarsadlpa| read ya]mana[*h] [va]ta[*pu?]ra[va?]sine 
bhanubhattayanumoditah [*/] salatapyam grhltva talavarikadi[ganan 
co?]ddi- 

73. sya tambulapradanapurvvafread a]kam yathalabha[sevanan casadisya?] 
prakrtikam api puram [i?]ti 

[Plate 3, side 2] 

74. tatha srlyagesvarapra[read pa]ramadhi [read T]sapadamulam janatlti// 

Notes 

Line 1: yena: Read dhama, as found in this verse in other Rastrakuta grants. 

Line 1: samalamkrtam: Read kam alamkrtam, as in other inscriptions. 

Line 6: nidesanam: The intended reading is probably nidarsanam , as in other Rastrakuta grants 
(e.g., El 35, 278,1. 49). 

Line 9: sadharmma: Fleet reads sudharmma ; Prinsep, correctly, has sadharmma. 

Line 15: krtrime: Fleet corrects this to krtrimam, but the emendation does not seem necessary. 

Line 16: vyavasayahani[r]: The intended reading may have been - hdner; R. G. Bhandarkar 
(IA 12, 229) so reads. 

Line 36: snkakkaraja iti [sums'ritapuritasah?]: This passage has been written over another 
text, by way of a correction, so that neither is clearly legible. The engraver of the plate 
appears to have skipped back and forth between this line and the next line in the arche¬ 
type from which he was copying; traces of the phrase prasutir mrta durbhiksam from 1. 
37 seem to be visible under the revised text. The reading samsritapuritdsah is confirmed 
by the same verse in another Rastrakuta grant (El 35, 278, v. 46). 

Line 38: pratapavinatasesarivarggas tatha: Fleet corrects to -vinato sesari-, but this is not 
absolutely necessary. 

Line 40: tathanyam: The aksara nya was added below the thd. 

Line 40: [*anila], [*asdram\. These words, which are metrically necessary, are supplied from 
the usual form of the same verse in other Rastrakuta records; cf. El 35, 279, v. 41 and n. 
2. (Similarly below for nrpati and phala, 1. 56, and *bindu, 1. 65.) 

Line 50: rajakiyanam : ki was apparently corrected for an original nT. 

Lines 68-69: svahasto... sutasya: This portion is in a different hand, representing the king’s 
own signature. 

Lines 70-74: ayam ca... : The text from here to the end of the inscription is a later addition, 
written in very carelessly, so that the reading is uncertain in many places. (See also the 
translation notes on this portion.) 

Translation 

1. Success! May he [i.e., Visnu] protect you, the lotus of whose navel was chosen 
by the Creator [i.e., Brahma] as his dwelling [ dhama\ see text notes]; and [may] 
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Hara [Siva], whose head (karri) is adorned by the beautiful crescent moon, also 
[protect you], [verse 1] 

May it be well! There was 

2. King Govindaraja, the founder of his own family and lineage, bom in 
the immaculate line of the Rastrakutas, a master of generosity and a unique hero 
in battle, [v. 2] 

His 

3. army served merely for the trappings of a king, since he loved adventure and 
conquered with his own body alone. A wise man, he never bowed before any 
other, even among the immortals, 

4. except for Sankara, the Lord of all the gods. [v. 3] 

As he desired a child, by the grace of Bhava (Siva) was bom to him a son who 
was a store of virtues, of noble repute, 

5. and who bore, along with a multitude of nicknames, above all the beautiful prin¬ 
cipal appellation of “illustrious Karkkaraja.” [v. 4] 

When conversation happens to turn to ideal kingship, 

6. Bali’s used to be the model [nidarsanam; see text notes] of a kingdom that brought 
fortune to all the people; but now on earth [the model of a kingdom] is this king’s 
[Karkkaraja’s]. [v. 5] 

The people of the world thought it to be a great wonder, 

7. that he has made the bull [of Dharma], which had become one-footed due to the 
Kali age, now once again four-footed and roaming 

8. freely, [v. 6] 

Nor is it any wonder that this he properly protected his subjects; for this was 
only to be expected of him, since Visnu, who assiduously protects the world was 
always on his mind, 

9. (and thus) his [Karkkaraja’s] mind was the same as [Visnu’s], [v. 7] 

To that king who was the embodiment of the Dharma was bom a son, Krsnaraja, 
who was just like him ( sadharmma ). He 

10. overthrew his kinsman who had taken to the wrong path, and ruled the kingdom 
himself for the benefit of his family, [v. 8] 

Such was his piety for Brahmans that it caused even those who were Brahmans 

11. by birth only to perform rites which were (previously) done (only) by those 
learned in the Veda, because of their desire for his gifts suitable for true Brah¬ 
mans. [v. 9] 

Just as, when a cloud gives forth rain beyond the wishes of the farmers, 

12. they begin to wish for it to stop, so it was when he rained money on his servants, 
[v. 10] 

13. This lion of a king, of mighty power, turned the great attacking boar, which was seized 
by a violent lust for battle and burning with the fire of bravery, into a deer. [v. 11] 

14. That king caused to be constructed a temple [kirttanam] of marvelous construc¬ 
tion on Mount Elapura, and named it thereafter [tannama], When the astonished 
gods behold it as they fly by in their aerial chariots, 

15. they always speculate upon it at length, saying “This must be a natural abode of 
Siva; for such beauty is never seen in an artificial (construction)”; 
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16. even the artisan who created it was (himself) suddenly amazed, and said: “I can¬ 
not bring myself to endeavor to create such a thing again; how is it that I made 
this?” [vv. 12-13] 

17. Although he was already adorned by such supremely marvelous ornaments as 
the stream of the Gariga, the cool-rayed moon 

18. and the Kalakuta poison, the (image of) Sambhu (Siva) who stood there was fur¬ 
ther ornamented 

19. by that (king) with all manner of wealth in rubies, gold, and the like. [v. 14] 
The noble son of that king was named Dhruvaraja, 

20. the flame of whose might burned up his enemies with its power as if they had 
been turned into straw, [v. 15] 

21. He always attained his ends by thinking for himself of productive ways to court 
the favor of LaksmI. But really, what is surprising about this?; 

22. any man can keep his own wife under his control without the help of others, 
[v. 16] 

His son was Govindaraja, the very personification of Fame. By seizing from his 
enemies the Ganga and Yamuna together, charming with their waves, 

23. he attained to that supreme sovereignty (/to the head of the Lord [Siva]) [both] 
in person and through a symbol; 

24. and he filled the directions with his virtues which spread about (as if) their pow¬ 
ers were not limited by a physical body. [v. 17] 

25. When he smashed the fierce forces of all his enemies, this king stole away the 
glory even of the kings of old, whose endeavors had their influence in (only cer¬ 
tain) regions, [v. 18] 

26. In uprooting proud dynasties of kings and turning petty servants into mighty 
kings, 

27. this emperor seemed to emulate the works of Fate, as he disposed according to 
his whim. [v. 19] 

In setting in an instant his enemies’ feet in jangling elephant chains, he accom¬ 
plished an amazing deed; 

28. for not even Partha (Arjuna), the unique hero in the three worlds, slew his en¬ 
emies so quickly, [v. 20] 

29. The troop of elephants of his enemies which attacked him in battle were driven 
away by the many sharp swift arrows he shot at them, so that they imitated the 
continental mountains, swinging wildly in the winds that blow at the time of the 
destruction of an aeon. [v. 21] 

30. His brother was the illustrious Indraraja, King of the Earth, whose valor was equal 
to Indra’s. The source of amazing glory, he was the ruler 

31. of the territory of the King of Lata which had been given to him by [Govindaraja]. 
[v. 22] 

Even today, out of fondness for his merits, the Gods, Kinnaras, Siddhas, Sadhyas, 
and 

32. Vidyadhara lords sing of his glory which is as bright as the jasmine flower, each 
in their own abodes 

33. with their hands placed on their consorts’ breasts, [v. 23] 
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When the Gurjjara king, with neck held high in his vainglory, attempted to at¬ 
tack him, 

34. he [Indraraja] singly sent him quickly fleeing in all directions like a 
deer; wherefore the circle of the great feudatories of the south, frightened and 
in disarray, 

35. respectfully sought (his) protection when their wealth was being looted by 
Srlvallabha. [v. 24] 

His son is 

36. the illustrious Kakkaraja, who has ever won renown for forcibly seizing the for¬ 
tunes of all his vastly powerful enemies, who fulfills the wishes of his suppli¬ 
cants, and who 

37. protects all the people of the world through his understanding of the meaning of 
the s'astras. [v. 25] 

In his kingdom there dwells no thief; affliction by disease has died; there is no 
famine; delusion has (lost) its power; 

38. disasters have ceased to occur; all evils have been wiped out; and every enemy 
has been chastened by his power. The cruel minds of the wicked, which are the 
curse of the learned man, no longer prevail, [v. 26] 

39. Setting his [Karkkaraja’s] (one) arm as a bar to the door of the directions against 
the powerful Guijjara Lord who has become overly proud because of his con¬ 
quests of the King of Variga and the Lord of Gauda, 

40. and his other (arm) to protect the stricken Malava, his Master enjoys the fruits of 
sovereignty, [v. 27] 

Realizing that this life is [*empty] and as fleeting as the lightning [*and the wind], 
and that a gift of land 

41. is the highest virtue, he [Karkkaraja] has instituted this pious donation, [v. 28] 
And (so) this Lord of Lata, the illustrious Karkkarajadeva Suvarnavarsa, who 
has won all the great titles and is master of great feudatories, 

42. informs the provincial governors, territorial governors, village headmen, 
superintendents, 

43. elders, and others, as far as they are concerned in the matter: Be it known to 
you, that from my residence at SiddhasamI I have granted (pratipaditah , 1.54), 

44. in order to increase the glory and merit of my parents and myself in this and the 
next life, to the Brahman Bhanu, who has emigrated from Valabhl and who is a 
member of the caturvedin community there, 

45. who belongs to the Vatsyayana gotra and is a student of the Madhyandina ( sakha ), 
and who is the son of Bhattasomaditya, 

46. the village called Vadapadraka within the Ahkottaka “Eighty-four,” whose bound¬ 
aries are (as follows): to the east, 

47. Jambuvavika village; to the south, the tank called Mahasenaka; to the west, 
Ahkottaka; and to the north, 

48. Vagghaccha village. This (village), so demarcated by these four boundaries, (is 
granted) together with the fixed tax, the additional tax, 

49. the income resulting from storms and earthquakes, the fines for the ten offenses, 
the (right to) forced labor as the occasion may arise, and the tax in crops and cash; 
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50. it is free from interference by all royal officers, and is to remain (his property) as 
long as the moon and sun, the oceans and rivers and mountains (remain); 

51. it is to be enjoyed by his sons and grandsons and their line, excepting (only) previ¬ 
ous grants to gods and Brahmans, according to the law of the expropriation of land; 

52. (dated) in the expired years of the Saka kings, seven hundred plus thirty-four, 
on the full-moon day of the month of Vaisakha, after bathing 

53. and pouring out water. (The grant is made) for the continued performance (by 
the donee) of the five great sacrificial rites of bali, earn, vaisvadeva, agnihotra, 
and at it hi. 

54. Wherefore, according to the appropriate law of grants to Brahmans, no one may 
interfere with anyone who is making use of (this land) 

55. or allowing someone else to make use of it, who assigns it (to someone else), 
who plows it or causes anyone else to plow it. And future 

56. [*kings] of our dynasty or of other (dynasties), recognizing that the [*fruits of] 
a gift of land are common (to all), and bearing in mind that riches are imperma¬ 
nent and as fleeting as lightning, and that life is as unstable as a drop of water on 
the tip of a blade of grass, 

57. must respect and protect this grant of ours exactly as if it were their own. And 
anyone who, his mind being covered by the dark veil of ignorance, 

58. might revoke or allow someone else to revoke [this grant], would be guilty of 
the five great sins and the five minor sins. 

59. For thus it has been said by the Lord Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas: 

“A giver of land dwells in heaven for sixty thousand years; [but] he who 
revokes it 

60. or allows [another to revoke it] dwells for the same period in hell. [v. 29] 
Those who revoke a grant of land are bom as black snakes living in dry holes in 
the waterless wilderness of the Vindhya mountains, [v. 30] 

61. Gold is the first child of Agni; Land is (bom) of Visnu; and cows are the off¬ 
spring of Surya. 

62. Therefore whoever would give gold, a cow, and land would give the three worlds, 
[v. 31] 

The earth has been possessed by many kings from Sagara onward; 

63. whomever the land belongs to at any time, his is its fruits at that time. [32] 

The gifts that were given by kings of old produce glory, wealth, and 
righteousness; 

64. (but) they are like the vomited leftovers of offerings; what righteous man would 
take them back? [v. 33] 

O king, zealously protect the land which was given by you or by others; 

65. O best of protectors of the earth, protection is (even) greater than giving, [v. 34] 
Thus realizing that wealth and human life are as unstable as [*a drop of] water 
on a lotus leaf, 

66. self-controlled men with completely pure hearts would not violate the 
glories [i.e., gifts] of others.” [v. 35] 

And also the Lord Ramabhadra said: 

67. “Over and over Ramabhadra begs all the future kings: this bridge to the Dharnia, 
which is common to all kings. 
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68. you must protect at all times.” [v. 36] 

The envoy in this [transaction] was the Rajaputra Dantivarman. Signed by me, 
the illustrious Kakkaraja, son of the illustrious Indraraja, in my own hand. 

69. This was written by me, Nemaditya, superintendent of the Office of the Supreme 
Commander of War and Peace, son of the noble Durgabhata. 

70. [Codicil:] This village [Vadapadraka] has been granted according to [the judg¬ 
ment of] the examiner [the records of?] of former kings to the caturvedin com¬ 
munity of Amkottaka. The same person 

71. has decided that, possession having been broken by an interruption caused by 
evil kings, it should be (granted) to some distinguished Brahman or other who is 
revered for his exceptional wisdom; 

72. and he has [therefore] awarded [the village] which is being given [in this grant] 
by Suvarnavarsa [Govindaraja] to Bhanubhatta who resides in Vatapura (?). Tak¬ 
ing salatapya (?) designated for the community of Talavarikas and others, 

73. together with a gift of betel, the original town too (... designated ?) is to be used 
as it was obtained (?). 

74. The foot of the supreme lord SrTyagesvara knows that it is so. 

Notes 

Line 10: “his kinsman who had taken to the wrong path”: The reference is to Krsnaraja’s 
nephew Dantidurga, whom he overthrew. 

Lines 10-11: “those who were Brahmans by birth only”: For vipra ... kevalajatayo, which 
Fleet renders as “those who were (only) once-bom, ( becoming as it were) Brahmans .” This 
seems unlikely, as it would hardly be to Krsnaraja’s credit that Brahmanical rites were per¬ 
formed by non-Brahmans under his auspices; while the restoration of fallen Brahmans to 
their former status was considered a highly virtuous act. Here, as occasionally elsewhere, 
Prinsep’s (actually Chakravarti’s) translation is more accurate: “those who were only nomi¬ 
nally Brahmanas.” 

Line 13: “the great... boar”: The reference is to a king of the Calukya line, hereditary enemy 
of the Rastrakutas, whose family crest was the boar. 

Lines 14-16: “That king caused to be constructed..I mostly follow the corrections of Fleet’s 
translation suggested by Bhandarkar, taking klrttanam as ‘temple’ and reading verses 12 
and 13 together as a yugalaka, with yad and yasya referring to klrttanam. Unlike Bhandarkar, 
however, I take nama not as an adverb (‘verily’), but as a noun referring to the temple which, 
it seems to be implied, was named after Elapura (or perhaps after the architect?). 

According to Bhandarkar (229), Elapura is Elura (Ellora) and the construction described 
here is “very likely” the famous Kailasa temple there. 

Line 19: “by that (king)”: yena; Fleet translates “by means of it,” evidently taking the relative 
pronoun to refer to the palace. 

Line 23: “through a symbol” ( cihnanibhena ): Ronald Inden ( Imagining India [Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1990], 259) suggests that this refers to Dhruvaraja’s [.vie; actually 
Govindaraja’s] bringing jars of water from the Gariga and Yamuna back to his capital as 
an emblem of his universal sovereignty. 

Line 25: “whose endeavors had their influence in (only certain) regions” (pradesavrtti- 
vyasdyahhdjdm ): Fleet translates “who applied themselves to travelling in foreign coun¬ 
tries,” which seems to miss the point. Unlike earlier kings whose influence extended over 
only certain regions (pradesa ), Govindaraja, in conquering all of his enemies, ruled over 
the entire world. 
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Line 35: “Srlvallabha": According to Fleet (158) and Sircar (El 35, 275) the reference is to the 
ruler of the principal Rastrakuta line of Manyakheta, i.e., Karkkaraja’s uncle Govinda III 
(1.24). 

Line 36: “fulfills the wishes of his supplicants”: or perhaps “whose supplicants fill all the 
directions.” 

Line 40: “his Master”: Probably his uncle Govindaraja [III] of the main Rastrakuta line (see 
note above on 1. 35). 

Line 46: Vadapadraka: Modern Baroda (Vadodara); see El 22, 80. “Arikottaka” is modern 
Akola, a part of Baroda (El 38, 268). 

Lines 48ff: “the fixed tax, the additional tax, the income resulting from storms and earth¬ 
quakes,” etc.: For the interpretation of these technical terms ( sodratigah soparikarah 
sabhutavatapratyayah ...) see the entries in Sircar’s Indian Epigraphical Glossary. 

Line 70: “The same person” ( tenapi ): Fleet translates “Therefore, also.” 

Line 71: “some distinguished Brahman or other”: This translation is based on the assumption 
that the word “other” (anyasya) has been haplographically omitted; i.e., I read vijnana- 
varamdnyasyf *dnyasya j va. . . . Fleet, reading vijnanavaram anyasya .... translates “it 
should be the reward of learning of some excellent twice-born man.” Note also the Marathi 
term s'rotriyamanya ‘Brahman land-grant’ (BSOAS 20, 427), which may be related to 
this term. The translation of this passage, and of the codicil as a whole, is highly uncer¬ 
tain due to the very corrupt text. 

Line 72: “Taking salatapya (?)”: The meaning of this word is unknown; Fleet leaves it 
untranslated, commenting (165 n. 37), “The meaning of salatapya is not apparent.” It 
could be a toponym, in which case we should perhaps read salatapyam ‘at Salatapl.’ 

Line 72: Talavarikas: An official of some sort, probably a town superintendent or the like. 
See IEG s.v. talavara, talavarika , etc. 


11. Tiruverikadu Temple Inscription (fig. 21) 


Location 

Script 
Language 
Meter 
Type and format 
Purpose 

Date 

Reference 


South wall of the shrine of the Svetaranyesvara temple at 
Tiruverikadu, Tanjore Dist., Tamil Nadu 
Grantha 
Sanskrit (verse) 

Sragdhara (v. 1) 

Donative stone inscription 

Records the dedication by Mahadeva of a permanent lamp 
in the temple 

Thirty-ninth regnal year of Kulloturiga Co]a [I?] = a.d. 1108-9 
E. Hultzsch, “Four Inscriptions of Kulottunga-Chola,” El 5, 
1898-99, 103-6 (ins. B, 104). 


Text 

1. svast[i] srlh / a setor a h[i]madrer avati vasumatlm srTkulo- 

2. ttumgacole nisslmnas tanmahimno jagati vitataye ta- 

3. nnavattrimsavarse [*/] samskrtyajyartham urvvln dvijakulatila- 

4. ko nittyadlpan nyadhatta svetaranye sivaya ksitividita- 

5. mahadevanama vipascit // marigalam mahasrTh // 
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Figure 21. Tiruverikadu temple inscription. From El 5, plate facing p. 104; copyright. 
Archaeological Survey of India. 


Translation 

1-5. Good luck [and] fortune! While the illustrious Kulotturiga Cola was ruling the 
earth from Setu to the Himalayas, in order to spread his boundless grandeur in 
the world, in his thirty-ninth [regnal] year, the world-renowned wise man named 
Mahadeva, an ornament to the family of Brahmans, dedicated to Siva in the 
Svetaranya [temple] an eternal lamp, after consecrating land for the (supply 
of) ghee. [May it be] auspicious [and] most fortunate! 

Notes 

Line 1: Setu: “The Bridge,” i.e., “Adam’s Bridge” between India and Sri Lanka. 

Line 3: “after consecrating land for the (supply of) ghee”; l.e., the donor also granted an area 
of land as a permanent endowment providing revenue to pay for the ghee to be burned in 
the lamp. 

Line 4: Svetaranya: This is the Sanskrit equivalent of the Tamil Tiruverikadu, “the White 
Forest.” 


12. Nalanda Inscription of Vipulasrimitra (fig. 22) 

Location Monastery no. VII at Nalanda, Patna Dist., Bihar 
Script Proto-Bengali 
Language Sanskrit (verse) 





%^3^3R^a]5S^(I.^S^fi33|fl?ig3« , {!5f32g?lf?45^fflJ!]f?3Il^flnf^Wf ; 3fe ; i ,: 5I!^ ; l ! S1 : 35lRlf^?^! 
^=l3fl^3?R i 1^1^I%?n2|f^^^iqlRI5l3|^g?l?5l5ia’»^lf3! i 5'l3ini313J3Si31S5i^S13|^^f^^331^M?^l 
5iRJi)gil^3'I^^W^Siaairqig3|g53Hf3fe^2n3iJlJjlfeJfl^lS15|33|^f3^4^Jn3^3!3|15i3lftn3| 3>1W$WI 

ql#qg]wfa%fwgiin _ 


Figure 22. Nalanda inscription of Vipulasrimitra. From El 21, plate facing p. 98; copyright. Archaeological Survey of India. 
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Meters SardulavikrTdita (vv. 1, 2, 8, 10, 12); mandakranta (3); 

sikharim (4); mdlirii (5); vasantatilaka (6,11); indravajra 
(7); upajati (9); anustubh (13) 

Type and format Donative stone prasasti 

Purpose Records the foundation of a monastery and various other 
pious donations by the Buddhist monk Vipulasrlmitra 
Date None given; ca. first half of twelfth century a.d. on paleo¬ 
graphic grounds according to Majumdar (97), but ca. 1060 
according to Ghosh 

References N. G. Majumdar, “Nalanda Inscription of Vipulasrimitra,” 
El 21, 1931-32, 97-101; Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, “The 
Date of the Nalanda Inscription of Vipulasrlmitra,” Indian 
Culture 1, 1934, 291-2. 

Text 

1. Om namo buddhaya// 

astu svastyayanaya vah sa bhagavan srTdharmmacakrah kiyad 
yannama srutavan bhavo ’sthiravapur nirjlvam uttamyati / 
tatra srlghanasasanamrtarasaih samsicya 

2. bauddhe pade 
tarn dheyad apunarbhavam bhagavatT tara jagattarinl // [* 1] 
srTmatsomapure vabhu[rear/ bhujva karunasrimitranama yatih 
karunyad gunasampado hitasukhadhanad api prani- 

3. nam / 
yo varigalavalair upetya dahanaksepaj jvalaty alaye 
samlagnas caranaravindayugale buddhasya yato divam // [* 2] 
tasyacchidravrataparicitasyocitasmeraklrtteh 

sisyo ’dhrsyah 

4. sukrtaghatito buddhiman buddhimatsu / 
maitrlsrlr ity upari vidito mitravat[5-/c] mitranama 
[sajtvasyarthe svam udayam upaditsur utsahavan yah // [*3] 
prasisyo py anvim [read nvijsyasraya- 

5. m alabhamanair iva gunair 
adhltah samslisto yatir amalasllah samabhavat / 
asokasrImi[tro] gunasamudaye yasya hrdaye 

sahasrair astabhih prativasati sambuddhajana- 

6. nl // [*4] 
tadanu ca vipulasrlmitra ity avirasld 
vipulavimalaklrttih sajjananandakandah / 
amrtamayakalabhih ksalitasesadosah 

satatam upacitasrTh suklapa- 

7. kse saslva // [*5] 
srlmatkhasarppanamahayatane prayatnat[.y/c] 
manjusaya vihitaya jananl jinanam / 

yena bhramaty aviratam pratimas catasrah 
sattresu parvvani samarppayati sma 
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8. yas ca // [*6] 
coyandake yas ca pitamahasya 
vTharikayam navakarmma citram / 
harsabhidhane ca pure jinasya 
dlpankarasya pratimam vyadhatta // [*7] 

astau yas ca mahabhayani jaga- 

9. tam nirmulam unmulitum 
tarinya bhavanam vyadhatta sukrtl salahradalamkrtim / 
srlmatsomapure catursu layanesv antarvahihkhandayor 
yas cadhatta navlnakarmma jagatam 

10. netraikavisramabhuh//[*8] 
adatta hemabharanam vicitram 

buddhaya bodhau janatam vidhatum / 
ityadipunyakriyaya sa kalam 
vaslva dlrgham nayati sma tatra // [*9] 
krtva te- 

11. na viharika krtavatalamkarabhuta bhuvo 
mitrebhyo ’dbhutavaijayantajayinT datteyam unmllati / 
yasyam vismrtavan nivasarasikah sasta triloklpatih 

12. suddhavasanivasam arthijanataduhsancaraprantaram // [*10] 
hartum hareh padam ivajani tatra tatra 

klrttir yaya vas[u]matl krtabhusana bhuh / 
tavac ciram jayati ne- 

13. trasudha sravantT 

yavat samrdhyati na mamjuravapratijna // [*11] 
tattatklrttividhau sudhanidhir ivambodhau samunmllitam 
punyam yad bhuvanantaralatulanapatram pavitram ma- 

14. ma/ 
astu prastutavastuvat karatale pasyanti visvam jina 
yatraslmapade sthitas trijagatam tatpraptaye tac ciram // [*12] 
tarkkasilpaprasaiige yau dhavato jagatam hrdi / 

kanaka- 

15. srlr vasistho va prasastivyaktikarakau // [* 13] 

Notes 

Line 2: prani The division of the word at the end of the line is indicated by two short ver¬ 
tical lines, one above the other. Similarly at the ends of lines 4, 5, 10, and 14; but word 
breaks are not indicated in lines 6, 8, 12, and 13. 

Line 9: bhavanam .. . salahradalamkrtim : bhavana- is evidently treated here as masculine, 
which is permissible by Panini 2.4.31 ( ardharcadigana , no. 203). 

Translation 

1. Om! Homage to the Buddha, 

May that Glorious Lord, (who is) the Wheel of the Dharma, provide for your 
well-being: hearing his name so many times, the body of Samsara ( bhava ) grows 
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weak and he swoons lifelessly. There at the Buddha’s foot let the Lady Tara, 
Savior of the world, besprinkle him with drops of the elixir of SrTghana’s 
(Buddha’s) teaching, 

2. and thus render him free of future births ( apunarbhavam ). [verse 1] 

There was in the excellent Somapura an ascetic who was known as 
Karunasrlmitra on account of his compassion, his wealth of virtues, and his 
bestowal of happiness and benefit upon (all) creatures. 

3. When the armies of Bengal came and set fire to his residence, even as it burned 
he clung to the lotus-feet of the Buddha, and (so) went to heaven, [v. 2] 

He who was known for his unbroken vows [Karunasrlmitra] had a disciple called 
MaitrlsrI, known on high, like the Sun, by the name Mitra [i.e., MaitrTsrlmitra], 
He was unshakable; his glory was fittingly bright; 

4. he was engaged in good deeds; he was a wise man among the wise; and he en¬ 
ergetically undertook his own rising for the sake of (all) being(s). [v. 3] 

And his [Karunasrlmitra’s] disciple’s disciple was Asokasrlmitra, an ascetic of 
unblemished character; 

5. the virtues, so it seemed, seeking but not finding a resting place, (finally) learned 
of him and embraced him. In his heart, which was (thus) a storehouse of virtues, 
dwells the Mother of the Buddhas in eight thousand (verses), [v. 4] 

6. After him there appeared Vipulasrlmitra of vast ( vipula ) and immaculate glory, 
a source of joy to good people. Like the moon in the bright fortnight, his for¬ 
tunes increased steadily as he wiped away all sins (/eliminated all darkness) with 
his divine talents (/digits made of nectar), [v. 5] 

7. In the casket which he piously provided, the Mother of the Jinas turns unceas¬ 
ingly in the great temple of the illustrious Khasarpana; and he donated four im¬ 
ages for the alms-houses on the occasion of a festival, [v. 6] 

8. He also endowed excellent repairs in the monastery of Pitamaha (Buddha) at 
Coyandaka, and an image of the Jina Dlpankara in the town called Harsa. [v. 7] 
And in order to tear out by the roots the eight great terrors of the world, 

9. this doer of good deeds endowed a temple of TarinT (Tara) ornamented with a 
courtyard and a tank; and at Somapura he who was the sole cynosure for the 
eyes of the world endowed renovations of the inner and outer sections of the 
four dwelling areas, [v. 8] 

10. In order to turn the populace toward enlightenment, he gave to the Buddha a 
wondrous gold ornament. Like an ascetic, he passed a long time there [at 
Somapura] in these and other such pious acts. [v. 9] 

11. This monastery which this accomplished man built and dedicated to the Mitras 
blazes forth as an ornament of the world, outshining the marvelous Vaijayanta 
[Indra’s palace]. In it, the Teacher, Lord of the Three Worlds [i.e., the Buddha], 
who cherishes (a proper) residence, forgot 

12. his dwelling in the Suddhavasa heaven, the long road to which is hard for his 
supplicants to traverse, [v. 10] 

(His) glory was bom in these various places, as if to steal away the rank of Hari; 
and the Earth with all its riches is decorated by it. 

13. It (will) continue to spread victoriously, a salve to the eyes, until the vow of 
Manjurava shall be fulfilled, [v. 11] 
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The pure merit which accrued to me [i.e., VipulasrTmitra] from these various 
acts of glory, like a flood of nectar from the ocean, can be measured [only] by 
comparison with the distances between the worlds; 

14. may it be for the attainment by the three worlds of that infinite place where the 
Jinas sit and behold the universe as if it were in the palm of their hands 
( prastutavastuvat ). [v. 12] 

KanakasrI and Vasistha, who distinguish themselves ( dhavato , lit. ‘run’) in the 
hearts of men in matters of logic and the arts, are [respectively] the composer 
and presenter [i.e., engraver] of (this) eulogy, [v. 13] 

Notes 

Line 1: “Samsara ( bhava )”: bhava alternatively (or simultaneously) might be taken as refer¬ 
ring to Siva; cf. the polemic reference to Hari (Visnu) in v. 11. Note also the virodhabhasa 
(rhetorical contradiction) in bhavo .. . apunarbhavam. 

Line 2: “known as Karunasrlmitra ..The three ablative phrases in pada b of v. 2 provide 
etymological explanations for the three parts of his name, karuna ‘compassion’, in ‘wealth/ 
glory’, and mitra ‘friend’, respectively. 

Line 3^1 [v. 3]: “like the Sun .. . unshakable ...,” etc.: [a]dhrsyah, like all the adjectives in 
this verse, is doubly applicable to MaitrTsrlmitra and to the sun. For example, sukrtaghatito 
with reference to the Sun means “created by a skillful act,” referring to the myth of 
Visvakarma’s fashioning the Sun on his lathe; buddhiman buddliimatsu may be rendered 
as “he who is awake among those who are awake(ned),” and so on. 

Line 5: “In his heart.. . dwells the Mother of the Buddhas in eight thousand (verses)”: That 
is to say, he had memorized the Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita , known as “Mother of the 
Buddhas.” 

Line 6: “Like the moon in the bright fortnight”: all the epithets in the verse apply punningly 
to both VipulasrTmitra and to the waxing moon. 

Line 7: “the Mother of the Jinas turns unceasingly”: the reference is evidently to a ritual turn¬ 
ing or procession of the Prajnapdramitd manuscript (contra Majumdar, 100 n. 3). 

Line 9: “he who was the sole cynosure for the eyes of the world”: Majumdar takes the epithet 
jagatam netraikavisrdmabhuh (11. 9-10) as referring to the renovation: “—(a work) in 
which alone the eyes of the world found repose.” But this is grammatically impossible, as 
the epithet must refer to the subject, namely, the donor Vipulasrlmitra. 

Line 11: “dedicated to the Mitras”: This presumably refers to a declaration by VipulasrTmitra of 
his intention to share the merit of his foundation with the other members of the Mitra lineage. 

Line 13: “the vow of Manjurava”: I.e., Manjurava’s (ManjusrI) vow to remain a Bodhisattva 
until all beings are enlightened. 

Line 14: “that infinite place”: I.e., Sukhavatl (Majumdar, 101 n. 5). 


13. Pilgrim Inscription on the Kosam Pillar (fig. 23) 

Location On the Mauryan pillar at Kosam (KausambT), Allahabad 
Dist., UP 

Script Devanagarl with informal orthography (e.g., s regularly writ¬ 
ten for kha) 
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Language 
Type and format 
Purpose 

Date 

Reference 


Eastern Hindi (prose) 

Stone pilgrims’ record 

Records the names of some goldsmiths and invokes the bless¬ 
ing of Bhairava (Siva) upon them 
[Vikrama] Samvat 1621, fifth day of the dark half of Caitra, 
probably = February 20, a.d. 1565 
F. E. Pargiter, “Two Records on the Pillar at Kosam,” El 11, 
1911-12, 87-92 (ins. B, 89-92). 


Text 

1. Sriganesah vanana ya nagarika son! 

2. musadarpana darpana sonlnha kau 



Figure 23. Pilgrim inscription on the Kosam pillar. From El 11, plate 
facing p. 87; copyright. Archaeological Survey of India. 
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3. [deva] bhairava 

4. sambata 1621 samaai nama cai[tra] va[dl] 

5. pamcami lisTte lasimnu [sona]ra 

6. vaii'snava[«'c] a[.s;'c]na[nda]suta virti 

7. kausamvipurl Ia[kh?]imldasa tatha 

8. semakrapana laghu bhai' 

9. te[nha] ke purusa pachlle 

10. [nanlgu] son! 

11. mahesada[«c]sa sonl 

12. [hojrlla son! 

13. camanda son! 

14. ratanu son! 

15. camdile son! ke put 4 dhane vaisnava 

16. ama[du] ramadasa karame vaisna[va] 

17. lasiml[d]asa mana vaisnava 

18. [vasam]tarama anadu vaisnava 


Notes 

Line 1: vanana : Here as throughout the inscription the character for va is written, although 
the pronunciation was probably ba. The final a-s were probably not pronounced. 

Lines 1-3: The entire passage (expect perhaps for Sriganesah) appears to have been added 
later, above the rest of the inscription, as the lines curve up toward the right. 

Line 2: musa I.e., mukha-. (See also translation notes.) 

Line 3: [deva] bhairava : Here and elsewhere the word-final va is marked with a diacritic dot 
below, presumably indicating a pronunciation as w or o rather than b (cf. note 1 here, and 
Pargiter, 90). 

Line 7: la[kh?]iniiddsa: The second syllable is evidently neither the expected sa nor the San- 
skritic ksa. Pargiter (90) notes that it resembles a Bengali kha. 

Line 10: [nanlgu]: The reading is uncertain; Pargiter reads nallgu, but suggests this reading 
and other possibilities in his note (92 n. 9). 

Line 15:4 dhane vaisnava: This and the three names below it in the following lines appear to 
have been added to the original list of names. They seem to specify the names of the four 
sons of Camdila. 

Translation 

1. Lord Ganesa. The goldsmiths of the city made this. 

2-3. May the God Bhairava show his mirror-like [?] face to the goldsmiths. 

4-6. Samvat 1621; at this time, namely, the fifth of the dark half of Caitra, [this 
was] written [by] the goldsmith Lasimnu Vaisnava [i.e., Laksmana Vaisnava], 
Virti son of Ananda [i.e., Ananda], 

7. LakhimTdasa [LaksmTdasa] of the town of KausambI, and 

8. Semakrapana [Ksemakrpana?] his younger brother. 

9. Their fellows after (them): 

10. the goldsmith NanTgu(?), 

11. the goldsmith Mahesadasa [Mahesadasa], 

12. the goldsmith Horlla, 
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13. the goldsmith Camanda, 

14. the goldsmith Ratanu, 

15-18. the four sons of the goldsmith Camdila (Dhane Vaisnava, Karame 
Vaisnava, Mana Vaisnava, Anadu Vaisnava), Amadu, Ramadasa, 
Lasimldasa [Laksmldasa], [and] Vasamtarama (?). 

Notes 

Line 2: “May the God Bhairava show his mirror-like [?] face”: The precise sense here is un¬ 
clear. I tentatively follow Pargiter (90) in taking the second darpana as a dittographic 
error for dars'an (imperative), = Hindi dars'ae. 

Line 5: “[this was] written”: lisTte = Skt. likhita[m]. Pargiter (90) takes the word as = Hindi 
likhte used for the present plural. 

Lines 5-6: “the goldsmith Lasimnu Vaisnava”: The connections of the epithets with the names 
in this and the following passage are often uncertain; Pargiter takes vaisnava with Virti. 

Lines 7-8: “and Semakrapana his younger brother”: Pargiter translates “of the same town the 
brothers Khema-kripan ( and) Laghu.” 


14. Burhanpur Inscription of Edala-Saha (Adil Shah) (fig. 24) 


Location 
Script 
Language 
Meters 
Type and format 

Purpose 

Date 


Reference 


In the Jum‘a Masjid, Burhanpur, Nimar Dist., MP 
Devanagarl 

Sanskrit (verse and prose) 

Anustubh (vv. 1-2); upajdti (3-4); sardulavikridita (5) 
Donative stone inscription; written in raised letters, in the Is¬ 
lamic fashion, rather than incised as in most Indie inscriptions 
Records the construction of the Mosque by Adil Shah 
[Vikrama] Samvat 1646/Saka 1511, cyclical year Virodhin, 
eleventh day (tithi) of the bright half of Pausa, Monday, = 
January 5, a.d. 1590 

Hira Lai, “Burhanpur Sanskrit Inscription of Adil Shah. 
Samvat 1646,” El 9, 1907-8, 306-10. 


Text 

1. Srlsrstikartre nra [read na]mah / 

avyatka[read kta]m vyapakam nityam gunatltam cidatmakam [/*] 
dyatka[rerzd vyakta]sya karanam vamde vyaktavyaktam tarn Isvaram // 1 // 
yavaccandrarkkatara- 

2. disthitih syad ambaramganaifread ne] [/*] 
tavat pharukivamso sau ciram namdatu bhutale // 2 // 

vamse tha tasmin kila pharukTmdro 
vabhuva raja malikabhidhanah [/*] 
tasyabhavat sunu- 
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Figure 24. Burhanpur inscription of Edala-Saha (Adil Shah). From 
El 9, plate facing p. 308; copyright, Archaeological Survey of India. 


3. r udaracetah 
kulavatarnso gajanlnaresah // 3 // 
tasmad abhut kesarakhanavlrah 
putras tadlyo hasanaksitlsah [/*] 
tasmad abhud edalasahabhupah 

putro bhavat tasya mubarakhemdrah // 4 // 

4. tatsunuh ksitipalamaulimukutavyaghrstapadambujah 
satklrttir vilasatpratapavasagamitrah ksitlsesvarah [/*] 
yasyahamisam anatir gunaganatlte pare vrahmani 
srlman edalabhupati- 

5. r vijayam[reac? ya]te bhupalacudamanih // 5 // 
svasti srl samvat 1646 varse sakre[reatf ke] 1511 virodhisamvatsare 
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pausamase suklapakse 10 ghatl 23 sahaikadasyam tithau some [kr]ttika 
ghat! 33 raha [ read saha?] rohi- 

6. nyam subha ghat! 42 yoge vanijakarane smin dine ratrigataghatl 11 
samaye kanyalagna srlmubarakhasahasutasrT 7 edalasaha-rajnl [read 
jna?] masltir iyam nirmita svadharmapalanartham // 

Notes 

Line 2: -adisthitih: Hira Lai reads -adi ksitih. 

Line 6: - rajiu : This is the reading in Hira Lai’s text (perhaps a misprint?); the photograph is 
not sufficiently clear to check it, but the context seems to demand -rajnd (though this is 
not strictly correct grammatically, -rdjena being the preferred form). 


Translation 

1. Homage to the Holy Creator. 

I praise that Lord, who is both manifest and unmanifest; (who, as) the unmani¬ 
fest, is pervasive, eternal, beyond all qualities, and composed of consciousness, 
and [yet is] the cause of what is manifest, [v. 1] 

As long as the moon and sun and stars shall stand 

2. in the firmament of the heavens, so long may this Pharuki [Faruql] dynasty re¬ 
joice upon the earth, [v. 2] 

In this line there was a Pharuki Lord named Raja Malika. His son was 

3. the noble-minded King GajanI [Ghazni], an ornament to his family, [v. 3] 

From him was bom the mighty Kesarakhana [Kaisar Khan], His son was King 
Hasana [Hasan Khan], From him was bom King Edala-Saha [Adil Shah], and 
his son was Lord Mubarakha [Mubarak], [v. 4] 

4. His son was the glorious Lord of Kings, King Edala, of great fame, whose lotus- 
feet are rubbed by the crowns on the heads of kings, and whose enemies are un¬ 
der the sway of his glorious might. Day and night he bows before the Supreme 
Brahma, beyond all qualities; 

5. victorious is this crown jewel among lords of the earth! [v. 5] 

Good luck [and] fortune! In the [Vikrama] Samvat year 1646, the Saka [year] 1511, 
the Virodhin year [of the cycle of Jupiter], in the bright half of the month of Pausa, 
[tithi] 10 [for] 23 ghatTs, and on the eleventh tithi, a Monday, [in] Krttika, [for] 
33 ghatTs together with (?) 

6. RohinI [in] the Subha yoga [for] 42 ghatTs, in the Vanija karana; on this day, at 
the moment of the 11th ghatT of the night, [in] the Kanya lagna, this mosque was 
constructed by the seven-times illustrious King Edala-Saha, son of the illustrious 
Mubarakha Saha, for the protection of his religion. 

Notes 

Line 1; “1 praise that Lord,” etc.: Note that this invocatory verse is so phrased as to be accept¬ 
able to both Muslim and Hindu beliefs. 

Line 5: ghatT: A measure of time, equivalent to 24 minutes. 
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15. Pabhosa Jaina Inscription (fig. 25) 


Location 
Script 
Language 
Type and format 
Purpose 
Date 

Reference 


In the Dharmasala in Pabhosa, Allahabad Dist., UP 
Devanagar! 

Sanskrit (prose) 

Dedicatory stone inscription (Jaina) 

Records the dedication of a Jaina image by one HTralal 
[Vikrama] Samvat 1881, Friday, sixth day of the bright half 
of MargasTrsa = November 26, a.d. 1824 
A. Fiihrer, “Pabhosa Inscriptions,” El 2,1894,240-4 (no. Ill, 
243-4). 


Text 

1. samvat 1881 mite margasTrsascu[reaii su]klasasthyam sru [read su]kravasa- 

2. re kasthasamghe mathuragache puskaragane lohacaryamnaye 



Figure 25. Pabhosa Jaina inscription. From El 2, plate facing p. 244; copyright. Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India. 
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3. bhattarakasrljagatklrttis [/*] tatpatte bhattarakasrllalitakl- 

4. rttijit [*/] tadamnaye agrotakanvaye goyalagotre prayagana- 

5. garavastavyasadhusrlrayajlmallas [/*] tadanujapheruma- 

6. lias [/*] tatputrasadhusrlmeharacamdas [/*] tadbhrata sumerucamda- 

7. s [/*] tadanujasadhusrlmanikyacamdas [/*] tatputrasadhusrlhl- 

8. ralalena kausamvlnagarabahyaprabhasaparvatoparisrl- 

9. padmaprabhajinadlksajna(?)nakalpa[rearf lya]naka[kse]tre srTjina- 

10. vimvapratistha karita amgarejavahadurarajye [*/] su [read su]bham [//*] 


Translation 

1. Year 1881, dated (mite) the sixth ( tithi ) of the bright fortnight of 
Margaslrsa, Friday: 

2- 3. In the Puskara group of the Mathura branch of the Kastha commu¬ 

nity (which is) in the tradition of Lohacarya, [there was] the illustrious cleric 
Jagatklrti; 

3- 5. in his line was the illustrious cleric Lalitakirttijit; in his tradition (and) in the 

Agrotaka lineage (and) Goyala gotra was the illustrious worthy RayajI Malla, 
a resident of the city of Prayaga; his younger brother was Pheru Malla; 

6. his son was the illustrious worthy Meher Cand; his brother was Sumeru 
Cand; 

7. his younger brother was the illustrious worthy Manikya Cand; his son, the il¬ 
lustrious worthy Hlra Lai, 

8-9. in the place of the auspicious event ( kalyanaka) of the consecration and omni¬ 
science (?) of the illustrious Jina Padmaprabha atop Mount Prabhasa outside 
the city of Kausambi, 

10. dedicated an image of the illustrious Jina, during the reign of the mighty Brit¬ 
ish ( amgareja-vahadura -). May it be well! 
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All individual inscriptions cited (with brief bibliographic reference) in the text of 
this book are listed here with fuller citation. Reference is generally given to the most 
recent, authoritative, and/or accessible edition. Exhaustive references for all inscrip¬ 
tions are not practically feasible, but in some cases further references are given to 
other edition(s) where they are deemed to be of particular importance. In general, 
editions in the volumes of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (CII) and in Liiders’ 
Mathura Inscriptions (MI) are taken as “authoritative.” For inscriptions not published 
in these collections, preference is usually given to editions in standard epigraphic 
journals, especially Epigraphia Indica (El) and Indian Antiquary (1A). References 
are also given to D. C. Sircar’s Select Inscriptions (SI) for inscriptions which are 
included therein. In most if not all cases, the references given will enable the reader 
to easily trace all other editions of the inscriptions. 

Inscriptions are cited by their generally accepted designations, normally refer¬ 
ring to their original findspot, 1 if known, or sometimes to a geographical name in the 
inscription itself (typically the name of a village granted in a copper plate charter, 
e.g., “Marmuri copper plate ins.”). Inscriptions whose provenance is unknown are 
usually designated by their present location (e.g., “Bombay Royal Asiatic Society 
copper plate ins.”) or by the name of the issuing authority (e.g., “Indravarman relic 
casket ins.”). For each inscription is listed the findspot, located by district and state, 
or country if other than India; type of record (pillar inscription, copper plate inscrip¬ 
tion, etc.); issuing authority or current ruler (dynasty or geographical identification 
and personal name), if cited; date in the era of the inscription and a.d. equivalent, if 
given; and bibliographic citation (author, journal or other publication, date, pages). 
Unless otherwise indicated (e.g., “KharosthI”), the script is BrahmT or a derivative 
thereof, and the language is Sanskrit or Prakrit. 

Abhayagiri (Anuradhapura Dist., North Central Province, Sri Lanka) copper plate Pali ins.: 

D. M. de Zilva Wickremasinghe, EZ 1,1904-12,39—40; S. Paranavitana, EZ3,1928— 

33, 169-71. 151 


1. For the method of transliteration of toponyms, see “Note on Citation and Bibliographic Form,” 
p. xxi. 
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Abhayagiri dharani-stone inss.: G. Schopen, JIABS 5, 1982, 100-8. 123 
Ablur (Dharwar Dist., Karnataka) ins. E of the time of Kadamba Kamadeva: J. F. Fleet, El 5, 
1898-99, 237-60. 240 

Agra (in the Office of the Superintending Archaeological; findspot not reported) ins. of the 
time of Kaniska, year 16 (= a.d. 93/94?): M. N. Katti, JESI 4, 1977, 76-7. 144 
Ahar (Bulandshahr Dist., UP) stone ins. of the time of Pratlhara Bhojadeva, dates ranging from 
[Harsa] 258 to 298 = a.d. 864 to 904: D. R. Sahni, El 19, 1927-28, 52-62. 62,188 
Ahraura (Mirzapur Dist., UP) minor rock edict I of Asoka: D. C. Sircar, El 36, 1965-66, 
239-18; SI 1.516-8. 138 

Aihole (Bijapur Dist., Karnataka) ins. of Calukya Pulakesin II, Saka 556/Kaliyuga 3735 = 
a.d. 634/35: F. Kielhom, El 6, 1900-1, 1-12; SI 11.443-50. 95, 111, 147,148,173, 
180, 230, 234-35 

Ajanta (Aurangabad Dist., Maharashtra) label inss. with verses from Aryasura’s Jatakamald: 
H. Liiders, Nachrichten von der koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse 1902, 758-62 = Philologica Indica, 73-77. 120, 235 
Ajaygarh (Panna Dist., MP) cannon ins.: ARIE 1969-70, 40, no. B.203. 130 
Ajmer (Ajmer Dist., Rajasthan) stone slab inss. of the dramas Harakeli-nataka and 
Lalitavigrahardja-nataka: F. Kielhom, IA 20,1891,201-12; Kielhorn, Bruchstiicke 
indischer Schauspiele in Inschriften zu Ajmer. 80,123, 175, 237 
Ajmer stone ins. of a Cahamana king: D. C. Sircar, El 29, 1951-52, 178-82. 240n. 37 
Akota (Baroda Dist., Gujarat) Jaina image inss.: ARIE 1952-53, nos. B.16-48; U. P. Shah, 
Akota Bronzes (Bombay: Department of Archaeology, 1959). 129 
Allahabad (Allahabad Dist., UP; originally from Kosam?) pillar ins. of Samudragupta: Fleet, 
CII 3, 1-17; D. R. Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 203-20; SI 1.262-8. 66, 92, 95, 96, 
111, 145, 204, 205, 206, 229, 233, 235, 236 

Allahabad-Kosam pillar edicts of Asoka, regnal year 26: E. Hultzsch, CII 1,155-8. 138,204 
Allahabad-Kosam “Queen’s Edict” of Asoka: CII 1, 158-9; SI 1.69. 139, 204 
Allahabad-Kosam “Schism Edict” of Asoka: CII 1, 159-60; SI 1.70. 139 
AmaravatT (Guntur Dist., AP) Asokan (?) pillar ins.: D. C. Sircar, Asokan Studies, 118-22 + 
pi. XIX. 140 

AmaravatT sculpted stele with label inss.: A. Ghosh and H. Sarkar, Ancient India 20-1, 
1964-65, 168-77. 120 

AmaravatT slab ins. of the time of Gautamiputra SrI-Yajna Satakarni: H. Sarkar, JAIH 4,1970- 
71, 1-13 (ins. no. 60, pp. 7-8). 90 

AmaravatT stupa inss.: A. Ghosh, Ancient Ceylon 3, 1979, 97-103. 142 
Anavada (Mahesana Dist., Gujarat) stone ins. of Sarahgadeva, [Vikrama] 1348 = a.d. 1291: 
D. R. Bhandarkar, IA 41, 1912, 20-1. 235 

Andhau (Kutch Dist., Gujarat) ins. of the time of Western Ksatrapa Castana, [Saka?] 11 = 
a.d. 88/89?: S. Gokhale, JAIH 2,1968-69,104-11; Sircar. JIH 48,1970,253-7. 144, 
183 

Andhau inss. of the time of Castana and Rudradaman, [Saka] 52 = a.d. 130: R. D. Banerji, El 
16, 1921-22, 19-25; SI 1.173-5. 119n. 19 

Anuradhapura (Anuradhapura Dist., North Central Province, Sri Lanka) Prakrit BrahmT pot¬ 
sherd inscriptions: R. A. F. Coningham, F. R. Allchin, C. M. Batt, and D. Lucy, 
Cambridge Archaeological Journal 6, 1996, 73-97 (see p. 12 n. 21 for further refer¬ 
ences). 12 

Arigom (Kashmir South Dist., Jammu and Kashmir) stone ins., Laukika Samvat 73 = a.d. 
1197: S. Konow, El 9, 1907-8, 300-2. 196 

Asankhali (Mayurbhanj Dist., Orissa) plates of Eastern Gariga Narasimha II, Saka 1225 = 
a.d. 1302/3: D. C. Sircar, El 31, 1955-56, 109-28. 68 
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AsTrgadh (Nimar Dist., MP) copper seal ins. of Maukhari Sarvavarman: CII 3, 219-21. 124, 
125f 

“Aso-raya” (findspot unknown) KharosthT Buddhist image ins.: H. W. Bailey, JRAS 1982, 
142-3 and 149-50; B. N. Mukherjee, JESI 16, 1990, 32-3. 128 
Ayodhya (Faizabad Dist., UP) stone ins. of Dhana[*deva?]: D. R. Sahni, El 20, 1929-30, 
54-8; SI 1.94-5. 86, 87, 92,141, 239 

Badal (Dinajpur Dist., Bangladesh) pillar ins. of the time of Pala Narayanapala: F. Kielhom, 
El 2, 1894, 160-7; SI 11.87-91. 200 

Badami (Bijapur Dist., Karnataka) stone ins. of Calukya Vallabhesvara, Saka 465 = a.d. 542/ 
3: R. S. Panchamukhi, El 27, 1947-48, 4-9. 124, 148 
Badami Vaisnava cave ins. (Kannada) of the time of Calukya Mangallsa: J. F. Fleet, IA 10, 
1881, 59-60 (ins. no. LXXXII). 106 

Badva (Kota Dist., Rajasthan) yupa inss. of the Maukharis, Krta [=Vikrama] 295 = a.d. 
238: A. S. Altekar, El 23, 1935-36, 42-52; 24, 1937-38, 251-3; SI 1.91-2. 90, 

182 

Bagumra (Surat Dist.[?], Gujarat) copper plates of Rastrakuta Indraraja III, Saka 836 = a.d. 

915: D. R. Bhandarkar, El 9, 1907-8, 24—4-1. 234 
Baijnath (Kangra Dist., Himachal Pradesh) prasasti (no. 1), [Laukika] 80 = a.d. 804 (?): 

G. Biihler, El 1, 1892, 97-112; 2, 1894, 482-3. 190, 196, 237 

Bairat (Jaipur Dist., Rajasthan) minor rock edict I of Asoka: E. Hultzsch, CII 1, 171-2. 138, 
219 

Bairat (now in Asiatic Society, Calcutta; also called Calcutta-Bairat or Bhabra) separate rock 
edict of Asoka: CII 1, 172-4; SI 1.74-5. 138, 215, 241-42 
Ban Bung Ke (Ubon Ratchathani Province, Thailand) stele ins., Saka 808 = a.d. 886: 
E. Seidenfaden, BEFEO 22, 1922, 62-4. 155 

Bandhogarh (Rewa Dist., MP) cave inss. of Sivamagha and VaiSravana: N. P. Chakravarti, 
El 31, 1955-56, 184-6 (inss. nos. 14, 18, 19). 92 
Banskhera (Shahjahanpur Dist., UP) copper plate of Harsa, regnal [= Harsa] year 22 = a.d. 

628: G. Biihler, El 4, 1896-97, 208-11; SI II.221-3. 69, 70f, 188, 238 
Barabar (Gaya Dist., Bihar) cave inss. of Asoka: CII 1, 181—2; SI 1.75-6. 138,140 
Barah (Kanpur Dist., UP) copperplate ins. of PratlharaBhojadeva, [Vikrama] 893 = a.d. 836: 

H. Sastri, El 19, 1927-28, 15-9. 62 

Baripada Museum (findspot unknown) bilingual (Oriya and Hindi) stone ins., [Vikrama] 
1645 / Saka 1509 / Sana 994 = a.d. 1587: S. C. De, OHRJ 2, 1953-54, 94-8. 101, 
109, 195 

BarlT (Ajmer Dist., Rajasthan) stone ins. of the time of Bhagavata: D. C. Sircar, JBRS 37, 
1951, 34-8; 40, 1954, 8-16; SI 1.89-90. 12n. 20, 141 
Barnala (Jaipur Dist., Rajasthan) yupa inss., Krta [= Vikrama] 284 and 335 = a.d. 223 and 
279: A. S. Altekar, El 26, 1941-42, 118-23. 90 
Baroda (Baroda Dist., Gujarat; now in India Office Library, London) copper plate ins. of 
Rastrakuta (Gujarat branch) Karkkaraja [II], Saka 734 = a.d. 812: J. F. Fleet, IA 12, 
1883, 156-65. 115, 147, 284-296, 285f 

Barsi (Sholapur Dist., Maharashtra) copper plate ins. of Rastrakuta Krsna I, Saka 687 = a.d. 
764: H. S. Thosar and A. A. Hingmire, JESI 11, 1984, 106-13; K. V. Rarnesh and S. 
Subramonia Iyer, ibid., 120-1. 148 

Basarh (Muzaffarpur Dist., Bihar) seal inss.: T. Bloch, ASIAR 1903—4, 101-22. 124 
Basim (Akola Dist., Maharashtra) copper plate ins. of Vakataka (Vatsagulma branch) 
Vindhyasakti II, regnal year 37: V. V. Mirashi, CII 5, 93-100; SI 1.430-5. 82n. 35, 
91 
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Bassi (Nagaur Dist., Rajasthan) ins. of Cahamana Ajayapaladeva, Vikrama 1189 = a.d. 1132: 
C. L. Suri, El 37, 1967-68, 163-4. 120 

Basupara (Dacca Dist., Bangladesh) tortoise shell inss.: D. C. Sircar, JASB, 3d ser., vol. 15, 
1949,101-8.132,240 

Bedadi (Hazara Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) KharosthT copper ladle ins.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 88- 

9. 129 

Begram (Kapisa Province, Afghanistan) KharosthT bas-relief ins.: S. Konow, El 22, 1933— 
34, 11-4. 153 

Besnagar (Vidisha Dist., MP) bone seal ins.: ASIAR 1913-14, 217, no. 64. 124, 132 
Besnagar pillar ins. of Heliodoros (time of KasTputra Bhagabhadra): J. Ph. Vogel, ASIAR 
1908-9, 126-9; SI 1.88-9. 76, 111, 126,141, 240, 265-67, 265f 
Betul (Betul Dist., MP) copper plate ins. of Parivrajaka Samksobha, [Gupta] 199 = a.d. 518/ 
19: Hira Lai, El 8, 1905-6, 284-90. 197n. 172 
Bhaja (Pune Dist., Maharashtra) wood beam ins.: IAAR 1955-56, 29 + pi. XLIV.A. 131 
Bharhut (Satna Dist., MP) stupa inss.: B. Barua and K. G. Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions; 
H. Liiders, Bharhut Inscriptions (CII 2.2); D. C. Sircar, El 33, 1959-60, 57-60. 141, 
241, 248 

Bharhut stupa donative ins. no. A.86: H. Liiders, CII 2.2, 47. 118 
Bharhut stupa label inss. nos. B.32-4: CII 2.1, 105-7. 267-69, 267f 
Bharhut stupa pillar ins. of the time of theSurigas: H. Liiders, CII 2.2, 11-12; SI 1.87-8. 142, 
171n. 26, 227 

Bhattiprolu (Krishna Dist., AP) crystal ins.: G. Biihler, El 2, 1894, 329 (ins. X). 34n. 100,131 
Bhattiproju silver scroll ins.: H. Liiders, Sitzungsberichte der koniglich Preussichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften [Berlin], 1912, 818 = Philologica Indica 223. 130 
Bhattiprolu stone casket inss.: H. Liiders, Sitzungsberichte der koniglich Preussichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften [Berlin], 1912, 806-31 = Philologica Indica 213-29 (see 34n. 
100); SI 1.224-8. 34, 142 

Bheraghat (Jabalpur Dist., MP) Causath-yoginI temple inss.: R. K. Sharma, The Temple of 
Chaunsathyogini at Bheraghat. 120, 248 

Bhindhon (Aurangabad Dist., Maharashtra) copper plate ins. of Rastrakuta Kakkaraja: K. V. 

Ramesh, JESI 10, 1983, 30-5; IVMD, 26-7. 148 
BhTta (Allahabad Dist., UP) ivory seal inss.: ASIAR 1911-12,48, nos. 2, 3, 5,6, 8. 124,132 
Bhitarl (Ghazipur Dist., UP) stone pillar ins. of Skandagupta: J. F. Fleet, CII 3, 52-6; D. R. 

Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 312-7; SI 1.321-4. 96, 111 
Bhubanesvar (Bhubaneswar Dist., Orissa) bilingual (Oriya and Tamil) stone ins. of Gariga 
Narasimha [IV?], regnal year 22 = a.d. 1396 [?]: D. C. Sircar and K. G. Krishnan, El 
32, 1957-58, 229-38. 101, 109 

Bhuill (Mirzapur Dist., UP) pilgrim record inss.: ARIE 1961-62,136-9, nos. B.909-66. 122 
Bhuj (Kutch Dist., Gujarat) Hebrew (Seleucid era 1563 = a.d. 1251) and Himyaritic inss.: 
A. Cowley, Clermont-Ganneau, B. Gray and Mayer-Lambert, El 19, 1927-28, 300- 
2. 107 

BTdar (Bidar Dist., AP; now in Hyderabad Museum) bilingual (Persian and Sanskrit) stone 
ins. of the time of‘Alau’d-Dln Ahmad II BahmanT, Hijri 848 /Saka 1366 = a.d. 1444: 
Z. A. Desai, El, Arabic and Persian Supplement, 1959-60, 33-4; R. M. Joshi, ibid., 
38-40; B. Datta and C. L. Suri, ibid., 1962, 81—4. 150n. 96 
Bijayagadh (Bharatpur Dist., Rajasthan) stone ins. of the Yaudheyas: J. F. Fleet, CII 3,251-2. 
69 

Bijolia (Bhilwara Dist., Rajasthan) Uttamas'ikhara-purana ins.: F. Kielhorn, JRAS 1906, 
700-1; SIE 71. 122 
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Bimaran (Laghman Province, Afghanistan) KharosthI vase ins.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 50-2. 

153, 216 

Birkot-Ghundai (Swat Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) Greek potsherd ins.: P. Callieri, Journal of 
Central Asia 7, 1984, 49-53. 108 

BisapT (Darbhanga Dist., Bihar) [spurious?] copper plate, Laksmanasamvat 293 = a.d. 1400?: 

G. Grierson, IA 14, 1885, 190-1. 193n. 152 

Bodh-Gaya (Gaya Dist., Bihar) Burmese ins., [Burmese] 660 = a.d. 1298: Taw Sein Ko, El 
11, 1911-12, 118-20. 109 

Bodh-Gaya Chinese inss.: S. Beal, JRAS n.s. 13, 1881, 552-72. 109 
Bodh-Gaya ins. of Mahanaman, [Gupta] 269 = a.d. 588/89: J. F. Fleet, CII 3, 274-8. 39 
Bombay Royal Asiatic Society (findspot unknown) copper plate ins. of Calukya Bhlmadeva 
[II], Simha 96 / Vikrama 1266 = a.d. 1209: J. F. Fleet, IA 18, 1889, 108-16. 192 
Bombay-Sopara (Thana Dist., Maharashtra) fragmentary rock edicts of Asoka: CII 1, 118; 

D. C. Sircar, El 32, 1957-58, 29-30 = Asokan Studies, 42—4. 74, 136 
Bothpur (Mahbubnagar Dist., AP) Telugu and Sanskrit stone inss. of Malyala Gumda with 
padma-bandha and citra-bandha, Saka 1194 = a.d. 1272 and Saka 1181 =a.d. 1259: 
P. Sreenivasachar, A Corpus of Inscriptions in the Telingana Districts, part 2, 148— 
9, 157-61, 197 (nos. 51 and 52). 238n. 31 

Brahmagiri (Chitradurga Dist., Karnataka) minor rock edicts of Asoka: CII 1, 175-8. 136n. 

67,138 

British Museum (findspot unknown) crystal seal of Avarighsa: D. C. Sircar, El 36, 1965-66, 
275-84. 131 

Brussels (findspot unknown) KharosthI Buddha image ins., [Kaniska?] 5 = a.d. 82/83?: G. 
Fussman, BEFEO 61, 1974, 54-8. 143 

Buckala (Jodhpur Dist., Rajasthan) ins. of Pratlhara Nagabhatta, [Vikrama] 872 = a.d. 815: 

D. R. Bhandarkar, El 9, 1907-8, 198-200. 62 
Buddhagupta stone ins. (exact findspot unknown; from Pulau Pinang State [formerly Wellesley 
Province], Malaysia; now in Indian Museum, Calcutta): B. Ch. Chhabra, Expansion 
of Indo-Aryan Culture, 20-6 + pi. 3; SI 1.497. 158 
Buddhist monastery seals (findspots unknown) on crystal with KharosthI inss.: R. B. 
Whitehead, Numismatic Chronicle, 6th ser., vol. 10, 1950, 230-1; K. L. Janert, 
“Studien zur indischen Schriftkunde und Religionsgeschichte: Zwei friihe indische 
Amulette,” in W. Voigt, ed., Forschungen und Fortschritte der Katalogisierung der 
orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland. Marburger Kolloquium 1965 (Wies¬ 
baden: Franz Steiner, 1966), 23-62 (also published in K. L. Janert, R. Sellheim, and 

H. Striedl ,Schriften und Bilder. Drei orientalische Untersuchungen, Verzeichnis der 
orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, Supplementband 7 [Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner, 1967], 1—40); important corrections by D. Schlingloff in his review of 
Forschungen und Fortschritte ... in Indogermanische Forschungen 72, 1967, 
315-20, and in JNSI 31, 1969, 69-70. 131 

Burhanpur (Nimar Dist., MP) mosque ins. of Adil Shah, [Vikrama] 1646 / Saka 1511 = 
a.d. 1590: Hira Lai, El 9, 1907-8, 306-10. 150,175n. 46, 305-7, 306f 
Camba (Chamba Dist., Himachal Pradesh) copper bell ins.: B. Ch. Chhabra, Antiquities of 
Chamba State, II. 175-6. 129 

Candpur (Lalitpur Dist., UP) boar ins., [Vikrama-]Samvat 1207 =a.d. 1151: A. Cunningham, 
ASIR 10, 1874-75 and 1876-77, 97; F. Kielhorn, IA 19, 354. 179 
CandravatT (Sirohi Dist., Rajasthan) memorial stele, Vikrama 1240 = a.d. 1183: V. S. 
Srivastava, JOI 32, 1982, 76-81. 120 

Cangu-Narayana (Kathmandu, Nepal) pillar ins. of Manadeva, [Saka (?)] 386 = a.d. 464/65 
(?): R. Gnoli, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters, 1.1-5; SI 1.378-82. 152,237 
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Chennamangalam (Emakulam Dist., Kerala) Hebrew tombstone ins., Seleucid 1581 = a.d. 

1269: P. Anujan Achan, IA 59, 1930, 134-5. 107 
Chicacole (= Srikakulam, Srikakulam Dist., AP) copper plates of Ganga Madhukavarnnadeva, 
Gaiiga 526 = ca. a.d. 1024: G. Ramadas, JBORS 18, 1932, 272-95. 187 
Chilas (Northern Areas, Pakistan) Chinese inss.: A. H. Dani, Chilas: The City ofNanga Parvat, 
50, 52; Ma Yong, “The Chinese Inscription of the ‘Da Wei’ Envoy of the ‘Sacred 
Rock of Hunza’,” in K. Jettmar, ed.. Antiquities of Northern Pakistan , 1.139-57. 109 
Chilas Hebrew graffiti inss.: K. Jettmar, “Hebrew Inscriptions in the Western Himalayas,” in 
G. Gnoli and L. Lanciotti, eds., Orientalia losephi Tucci Memoriae Dicata, vol. 2, 
Serie Orientale Roma 56.2 (Rome: Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 
1987), 667-70. 109 

Chingleput (originally from Sadraspatnam, Chingleput Dist., Tamil Nadu) Dutch ins., a.d. 

1749: F. W. Stapel, El 24, 1937-38, 123-6. 108 
Chittagong (Chittagong Dist., Bangladesh) plate of Kantideva of Harikela: R. C. Majumdar, 
El 26, 1941-42, 313-8. 117-18 

Cidambaram (South Arcot Dist., Tamil Nadu) Nataraja temple label inss.: ARSIE 1914, 
no. B.343, pp. 40, 74-81 + plates I—IV; V. N. Naidu et al., Tandava Laksanam or 
The Fundamentals of Ancient Indian Dancing. 248 
Ciruvroli (Guntur Dist., AP) trilingual (Sanskrit, Oriya, and Telugu) copper plate ins. of 
Gajapati HambTra, Saka 1384 = a.d. 1461: D. C. Sircar and K. H. V. Sarma, El 34, 
1961-62, 177-88. 109 

“Court Mask” (findspot unknown; now in Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) ins.: G. Fussman, 
JA 279, 1991, 137-74. 129 

Cuttack Museum (findspot unknown) Buddhist dharanl ins.: A. Ghosh, El 26,1941-42,171— 
4; G. Schopen, Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde Siidasiens 29, 1985, 1 1 9—49. 123 
Dalverzin Tepe (Uzbekistan) KharosthT gold ingot inss.: M. I. Vorob’eva-Desiatovskaia, 
Vestnik Drevnei Istorii 1976.1, 72-9; B. N. Mukherjee, JAS 23, 1981, 163^4. 130, 
154 

Dantewara (Bastar Dist., MP) bilingual (Sanskrit and Hindi) stone ins. of Dikpaladeva, 
[Vikrama] 1760 = a.d. 1702: Hira Lai, El 12, 1913-14, 242-50. 102 
Dasht-e Nawur (Ghazni Province, Afghanistan) KharosthT stone ins., [Old Saka?] 279 = ca. 

a.d. 130: G. Fussman, BEFEO 61, 1974, 19-22. 153 
Daspalla (Puri Dist., Orissa) copper plate ins. of Bhanja Satrubhanja [II], [Bhauma-Kara] 198 
= ca. a.d. 1029: D. C. Sircar, El 29, 1951-52, 189-94. 190-91 
Deihi-MTrath (Mirath Dist., UP; see 138 n. 72) pillar edicts of Asoka: E. Hultzsch, CII 1, 
137-40. 138 

Delhi-Topra (Ambala Dist., Haryana; see 138 n. 71) pillar edicts of Asoka: E. Hultzsch, CII 
1, 119-37; SI 1.53-9. 136, 138 

Deopara (Rajshahi Dist., Bangladesh) stone ins, of Sena Vijayasena: F. Kielhorn, El 1, 1892, 
305-15; SI 11.115-22. 95, 111, 149, 234, 236 

Deotek (BhandaraDist. [?], Maharashtra) stone ins.: V. V. Mirashi,57ut/ie.y in Indology, 1.109- 
17. 141n. 75 

Devaprayag (Tehri Garhwal Dist., UP) pilgrim record inss.: ARIE 1948-49,11-2, nos. B.56- 
88 . 122 

DevnTmorT (Sabarkanth Dist., Gujarat) Buddhist relic casket ins. of the time of [Western 
Ksatrapa] Rudrasena [III?], Kathika [= Kalacuri?] 127 = a.d. 376?: P. Srinivan, El 
37, 1967-68, 67-9; O. von Hiniiber in Bukkyd to ishukyd—Kumoi Shozen hakushi 
koki kinen/Buddhism and Its Relation to Other Religions: Essays in Honour of 
Dr. Shozen Kumoi on His Seventieth Birthday (Kyoto: Heirakuji Shoten, 1985), 
185-200; SI 1.519. 81, 90n. 50, 194-95 
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Dhar (Dhar Dist., MP; now in Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay) early Western Hindi ins. 
of the poem Raiila-vela of Roda: H. C. Bhayani, Bharatiya Vidya 17, 1957, 130-46; 
19, 1959, 116-28; M. Gupta, Raiila vela aur uskl bhasa, Mitra Prakasana Gaurava 
Grantha Mala 6 (Allahabad: Mitra Prakasana, 1962); K. C. Bhatiya, Rodakrta 
raiilavela: Prdrambhika hindl ka pahala sildmkita kavya (New Delhi: Taksasila 
Prakasana, 1983). 103 

Dhar Prakrit (MaharastrT) eulogies of Kurmavatara: R. Pischel, El 8, 1905-6, 241-60. 80, 
122n. 27 

Dhar sarpabandha grammatical ins.: H. V. Trivedi, CII 7.2, 86-8. 125, 127f 
Dhar stone ins. of the PdrijdtamahjarT-ndtikd or Vijayasri-natika : E. Hultzsch, El 8, 1905-6, 
96-122. English tr. by S. K. Dikshit, Parijatamahjarl alias Vijayasri by Raja-guru Mad- 
ana alias Bala-sarvasvatl, 2d ed. (Bhopal: [by the author], 1968). 80,123, 237 
Dhauli (Puri Dist., Orissa) rock edicts of Asoka, regnal years 10, 12, 13: E. Hultzsch, CII 1, 
84-100. 73, 137, 213, 215 

Dhiniki (Jamnagar Dist., Gujarat) [spurious?] copper plate ins. of Jaikadeva of Saurastra, 
Vikrama 794 = a.d. 738: G. Biihler, IA 12, 1883, 151-6. 62n. 201,182n. 75 
Dhulev (Udaypur Dist.f?], Rajasthan) copper plate ins. of Bhetti of Kiskindha, [Bhatika (?)] 
73 = ca. a.d. 696: V. V. Mirashi, El 30, 1953-54, 1-^t; D. C. Sircar, ibid., 5-7. 97, 

189,197 

Dilberjin (Jauzjan Province, Afghanistan) fresco ins.: M. I. Vorob’eva-Desiatovskaia in 
Drevniaia Baktriia. Material’! Sovetsko-Afganskoi eskpeditsii 1969-73 gg., vol. 1 
(Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka,” 1976), 170-1. 153 
Dive Agar (Kolaba Dist. [?], Maharashtra) Marathi copper plate ins., Saka 982 = a.d. 1060: 
M. G. Dikshit, El 28, 1949-50, 121—4. 100 

Duvegala (Polonnaruwa Dist., Eastern Province, Sri Lanka) cave ins.: S. Paranavitana, In¬ 
scriptions of Ceylon 1.21 (no. 270); SI 1.242. 28n. 83 
Eran (Sagar Dist., MP) stone boar ins. of the time of Huna Toramana, regnal year 1: J. F. 
Fleet, CII 3, 158-61; SI 1.420-2. 171 

Eran stone pillar ins. of the time of Gupta Bhanugupta, [GuptaJ 191 = a.d. 510: J. F. Fleet, 
CII 3, 91-3; D. R. Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 352^1; SI 1.345-6. 119-20 
Eran stone pillar ins. of the time of Gupta Budhagupta, [Gupta] 165 = a.d. 484: J. F. Fleet, 
CII 3, 88-90; D. R. Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 339-41; SI 1.335. 175 
Erragudi (Karnul Dist., AP) minor rock edicts of Asoka: D. C. Sircar, El 32, 1955-56, 6-10. 
138 

Erragudi rock edicts of Asoka, regnal years 10, 12, 13: D. C. Sircar, El 32, 1955-56, 10-28. 
27, 65, 73, 75, 136 

Eixagudipadu (Cudappah Dist., AP) Telugu ins. of Co]a Erikal-Mutturaju: K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri and M. Venkataramayya, El 27, 1947—48, 225-8. 106 
Garigaperuru (Cuddapah Dist., AP) memorial pillar ins.: P. R. Srinivasan, El 36, 1965-66, 
207-8. 119 

Gardez (Paktiya Province, Afghanistan) Ganesa image ins. of Sahi Khingala, regnal year 8: 
D. C. Sircar, El 35, 1963-64, 44-7. 153 

Gavlmath (Raichur Dist., Karnataka) minor rock edict I of Asoka: R. L. Turner, The Gavlmath 
and Palklgundu Inscriptions of Asoka, 15-6. 138 
Gaya (Gaya Dist., Bihar) [spurious (?)] copper plate ins. of Gupta Samudragupta, [Gupta?] 9 
= a.d. 328/29 [mc]: J. F. Fleet, CII 3,254-7; D. R. Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 228-31; 
SI 1.272^1. 118, 166, 186n. 96,194 

Gaya stone ins., Buddha Nirvana 1813 = a.d. 1176 (?): Bhagavanlal Indraji, IA 10, 1881, 
341-7. 194 
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Ghatayala (Jodhpur Dist., Rajasthan) stone ins. of Pratihara Kakkuka, Vikrama 918 = ca. a.d. 

862: Munshi Debiprasad, JRAS 1895, 513-21. 80 
Ghazni (Ghazni Province, Afghanistan) Buddhist clay tablet inss.: M. Taddei, East and West, 
n.s. 20, 1970, 74-7. 153 

GhosundT (Chitorgarh Dist., Rajasthan) stone ins. of Gajayana ParasarTputra Sarvatata: 

K. P. Jayaswal, El 16, 1921-22, 25-7; SI 1.90-1. 86, 87, 141, 239, 240 
Gifija hill (Rewa Dist., MP) ins. of Bhimasena, [ Saka?] 52 = ca. a.d. 130?: A. Cunningham, 
ASIR 21, 1883-84 and 1884-85, 119-20 + pi. XXX. 65 
Girnar (Junagadh Dist., Gujarat) rock edicts of Asoka, regnal years 10, 12, 13: E. Hultzsch, 
CII 1, 1-27; SI 1.15-21, 24-6, 27-8, 30-1, 38-9. 74, 75n. 12, 76, 136, 137, 137f, 
145, 208, 213, 215 

Glai Lamau (Ninh-thuan Province, Vietnam) stele inss. of Indravarman I, Saka 732 = a.d. 

810: C 24; R. C. Majumdar, Champa, no. 24 a and b. 157 
Gokak (Belgaum Dist., Karnataka) plates of Rastrakuta Dejja-Maharaja, “Aguptayika” 845 
= ?: N. Laksminarayan Rao, El 21, 1931-32, 289-92. 194 
Govindnagar (Mathura; Mathura Dist., UP) pedestal ins. of time of Kusana Huviska, [Kaniska] 
25 (?) = a.d. 102/3?: B. N. Mukherjee, JAIH 11, 1977-78, 82-4; G. Schopen, JIABS 
10, 1987, 99-134; S. P. Tewari, El 40, 1973-74, 198-200. 144, 247 
Govindnagar stone ins. of the time of Kaniska, regnal year 12 = a.d. 89/90?: S. P. Tewari, El 
40, 1973-74, 197-8. 144 

Govindpur (Gaya Dist., Bihar) stone ins. of the poet Gangadhara, Saka 1059 = a.d. 1137/38: 
F. Kielhom, El 2, 1894, 330-42. 234 

Gujjara (DatiaDist., MP) minor rock edict I of Asoka: D. C. Sircar, El 31, 1955-56, 205-10; 
SI 1.515-6. 138 

Gunapadeya (Guntur Dist., AP; now in British Museum, London) copper plate of the time of 
Pallava Skandavarman: E. Hultzsch, El 8, 1905-6, 143-6; SI 1.467-9. 91 
Gunda (Jamnagar Dist., Gujarat) stone ins. of the time of Western Ksatrapa Rudrasimha I, 
Saka 103 = a.d. 181: R. Banerji and V. S. Sukthankar, El 16, 1921-22, 233^6; SI 
1.181-2. 90, 97, 174, 175 

Guntupalli (West Godavari Dist., AP) Buddhist image ins.: I. K. Sarma, JESI 5, 1978, 58-9 
(ins. no. 14). 122 

Guntupalli pillar inss. of Meghavahana Siri Sada: I. K. Sarma, JESI 5, 1978, 49-51 (ins. 

no. 1); S. M. Mishra, JESI 8, 1981, 52-6; D. C. Sircar, JAIH 3, 1969-70, 30-6. 142 
Gwalior (Gwalior Dist., MP) prasasti of Gurjara-Pratlhara Bhoja [I]: R. C. Majumdar, El 18, 
1925-26, 99-114; SI II.242-6. 230 

Gwalior (Gangola tank) stone ins. of Naravarman: P. R. Srinivasan, El 38,1969-70, 310 (ins. 
no. IV). 125 

Hadda (/Hidda; Nangarhar Province, Afghanistan) Kharosthljarins., [Kaniska] 28 = a.d. 105/ 
6?: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 157-8; El 23, 1935-36, 35-42. 153 
Hadda (now in Kabul Museum) KharosthI jar ins.: G. Fussman, BEFEO 66, 1969, 5-9. 153 
Halmidi (Hassan Dist., Karnataka) Kannada ins. of Kadamba Kakusthavarman: S. SrTkantha 
Sastri, Sources of Karnataka History, vol.l, Mysore University Historical Series 
(Mysore: University of Mysore, 1940), 20. 106 
Halsi (Belgaum Dist., Karnataka) copper plate ins. of Kadamba Kakusthavarman, [regnal 
year?] 80: J. F. Fleet, IA 6, 1877, 22-4. 114 

Hanumakonda (Warangal Dist., AP) nirosthya-kavya ins.: P. R. Srinivasan and V. S. 
Subrahmanyam, El 36, 1965-66, 209-18; P. V. Parabrahma Sastri, [ Siddhodvaha\ 
of Nrsimha, Andhra Pradesh Government Epigraphy Series no. 2 (Hyderabad: Gov¬ 
ernment of Andhra Pradesh, 1968). 237 
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Hashtnagar (Peshawar Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) KharosthI pedestal ins., [Old Saka?] 384 = 
ca. a.d. 234?: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 117-9. 46 

Hathlbada (Chitorgarh Dist., Rajasthan) stone ins. of Gajayana ParasarTputra Sarvatata: 

D. R. Bhandarkar, El 22, 1933-34, 198-205. 86, 87, 141, 239, 240 
Hathlgumpha (Puri Dist., Orissa) cave ins. of Ceti Kharavela: K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji, 
El 20, 1929-30, 71-89; SI 1.213-21. 31, 34, 67, 77, 111, 142,164, 171n. 26, 208 
Hlrahadagalli (Bellary Dist., Karnataka) copperplate ins. of PallavaSivaskandavarman, regnal 
year 8: G. Biihler, El I, 1892, 2-10; 2, 1894, 485-6; SI 1.461-6. 91 
Hisse-Borala (Akola Dist., Maharashtra) ins. of Vakataka Devasena, Saka 380 = a.d. 458/59: 

S. Gokhale, El 37, 1967-68, 1-4; G. S. Gai and S. Sankaranarayanan, El 37, 1967— 
68, 5-8; J. E. Mitchiner, JAIH 10, 1976-77, 52-95 (esp. 90-1); B. N. Mukherjee, 
JESI 7, 1980, 3-5. 4.3. 146,183n. 83, 196n. 168 

Hmawza (Bago Dist., Burma [Myan Mar]) Sanskrit and Pali Buddhist inss.: C. Duroiselle, 
ASIAR 1926-27, 171-80; 1927-28, 127-8, 145; 1928-29, 105-9. 154 
Hmawza Pali terra cotta ins.: L. Finot, JA, ser. 11, vol. 2, 1913, 193-5. 242 
Honnehalli (North Kanara Dist., Karnataka) stone ins. of Arasappa-Nayaka [II], Saka 1478 = 
a.d. 1555: M. S. Bhat, El 34, 1960-61, 205-6. 173n. 32 
Huli (Belgaum Dist., Karnataka) ins. of the reign of Calukya Vikramaditya VI, Saka 1029 = 
a.d. 1107: L. D. Barnett, El 18, 196-9 (Ins. F). 234 
Indikatusaya (Mihintale, Anuradhapura Dist., North Central Province, Sri Lanka) copper 
plaque inss.: S. Paranavitana, EZ 3, 1928-33, 199-212; 4, 1934-41, 238-42. 151 
Indravarman (findspot unknown) KharosthI relic casket ins., Azes [=Vikrama] 63 = a.d. 6: 
R. Salomon, JAOS 102, 1982, 59-68; Salomon and G. Schopen, JIABS 7,1984, 11- 
20. 143, 182, 242 

Isapur (Mathura; Mathura Dist., UP) yupa ins. of the time of Vasiska, [Kaniska] 24 = a.d. 
102?: H. Liiders, MI §94; SI 1.149-50. 88 

Jagatpur (or Jagatgram; Dehradun Dist., UP) asvamedha brick inss. of King Sllavarman: 

T. N. Ramachandran, Journal of Oriental Research [Madras] 21,1951-52,1-31; 22, 
1952-53, 100; SI 1.98-9. 92, 131, 239 

Jagesvar (Almora Dist., UP) pilgrim record inss.: D. C. Sircar, El 34, 1960-61. 249-53. 

122 

Jagjlbanpur (Malda Dist., West Bengal) copper plate of Pala Mahendrapala, regnal year 7: 

G. Bhattacharya, South Asian Studies 4, 1988, 70-2. 148 
Jalalabad (Nangarhar Province, Afghanistan; now in Kabul Museum) stone ins. of Ksatrapa 
Tiravharna, [Old Saka?] 83 = ca. 67 b.c.?: S. Konow, Acta Orientalia 16, 1937, 
234-40; G. Fussman, BEFEO 57, 1959, 43-51; G. Dj. Davary, Studia Iranica 10, 
1981,53-5.153 

Jamalgarhi (Mardan Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) KharosthI stone ins., [Old Saka?] 359 = ca. a.d. 

209?: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 110-3. 46 
Jamalpur (Mathura) pillar-base inss.: H. Liiders, MI §47-9 and 53. 88 
Jatiriga-Ramesvara (Chitradurga Dist., Karnataka) minor rock edicts of Asoka: E. Hultzsch, 
CII 1, 179-80. 136n. 67,138 

Jaugada (Ganjam Dist., Orissa) rock edicts of Asoka, regnal years 10, 12, 13: E. Hultzsch, 
CII 1, 101-18. 73, 137, 219 

Jaulian (Rawalpindi Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) KharosthI image inss.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 92- 
7. 17, 47 

Jaunpur (Jaunpur Dist., UP; now in British Museum) brick ins., [Vikrama] 1273 = a.d. 1217: 

V. S. Agrawal, JUPHS 18, 1945, 196-201. 131, 251 
Jetavanarama (Anuradhapura Dist., North Central Province, Sri Lanka) stone ins.: S. Para¬ 
navitana, EZ 1, 1904-12, 1-9. 151 
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Jetavanarama gold leaf manuscript of the Pahcavimsatisahasrika Prajnaparamita: O. von 
Hiniiber, Nachrichten derAkademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, 1983, no. 7, 189-207; M. H. F. Jayasuriya, The Jetavanarama 
Gold Plates. 123 

Jhansi (Jhansi Dist., UP; now in Lucknow Museum) stone ins. of Yadava Abhayadeva, 
[Vikrama] 1318 = a.d. 1261: P. Prasad, El 40, 1973-74, 87-90. 234 
Jirjiiigi (Srikakulam Dist., AP) copper plates of Eastern Gariga Indravarman, Gariga 39 = 
ca. a.d. 537: R. K. Ghoshal, El 25, 1939-40, 281-8; SI 1.485-8. 188 
Jodhpur (Jodhpur Dist., Rajasthan) stone ins. of Pratlhara Battka, Vikrama 894 = a.d. 837: 

R. C. Majumdar, El 18, 1925-26, 87-99; SI 11.236-41. 97 
Jogimara (Ramgarh hill, Surguja Dist., MP) ins.: T. Bloch, ASIAR 1903^1, 128-31; 

H. Falk, Asiatische Studien/Etudes Asiatiques 45, 1991, 257-76. 76, 125,141 
Junagadh (Junagadh Dist., Gujarat) rock ins. of Gupta Skandagupta, Gupta 136, 137, 138 = 

a.d. 455, 456, 457/58: J. F. Fleet, CII 3, 56-65; D. R. Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 
296-305; SI 1.307-16. 137f, 145, 186, 235 

Junagadh rock ins. of Western Ksatrapa Rudradaman, ca. [Saka) 72 = ca. a.d. 150: F. Kielhom, 
El 8, 1905-6, 36-49; SI 1.175-80. 86, 89, 93, 95, 111, 113, 137, 137f, 144, 145, 
199-200n. 2, 208, 217, 218, 233 

Kahaum (Gorakhpur Dist., UP) stone pillar ins. of Gupta Skandagupta, Gupta 141 = a.d. 460: 
J. F. Fleet, CII 3, 65-8; D. R. Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 305-8; SI 1.316-7. 96, 

274-76, 275f 

Kailwan (Patna Dist., Bihar) stone bowl ins. of the time of Arya-Visakhamitra, [Saka?] 108 
= a.d. 186?: D. C. Sircar, El 31, 1955-56, 229-31. 128 
Kalachala (Vadodara Dist., Gujarat) copper plate ins. of Isvararata: D. C. Sircar, El 33, 
1959-60, 303-6 (ins. no. 1); V. V. Mirashi, CII 4.2, 603^1. 114 
Kalamalla (Cuddapah Dist., AP) Telugu ins. of Cola Erikal Muturaju Dhananjaya: K. A. 

Nilakanta Sastri and M. Venkataramayya, El 27, 1947-48, 220-5. 106 
Kalawan (Rawalpindi Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) KharosthT copper plate ins., Azes [=Vikrama] 
134 = a.d. 77: S. Konow, El 21, 1931-32, 251-9; SI 1.131-2. 269-70, 269f 
Kalna (Burdwan Dist., West Bengal) Ramesvara Siva temple ins., Saka 1705 = a.d. 1783: 
A. K. Bhattacharyya,A Corpus of Dedicatory Inscriptions from Temples of West Ben¬ 
gal, 175 (no. 109). 173 

KalsI (Dehra Dun Dist., UP) rock edicts of Asoka, regnal years 8, 10, 12,13: E. Hultzsch, CII 

I, 27-50. 31, 66, 73, 76n. 16,136, 219 

KalyanasTma (Bago Dist., Burma [Myan Mar]) ins. of King Dhammaceti, Sakkaraj [Burmese] 
838 = a.d. 1476: Taw Sein Ko, The KalyanT Inscriptions. 155 
Kaman (Bharatpur Dist., Rajasthan) stone ins., [Harsa?] 180-279 = a.d. 786/87- 885/86: 

V. V. Mirashi, El 24, 1937-38, 329-36. 188n. Ill 
Kanakhera (Raisen Dist., MP) stone ins. of SrTdharavarman, [Saka] 201 = a.d. 279: R. D. 

Banerji, El 16, 1921-22, 230-3; SI 1.186-7. 90 
Kandahar (Kandahar Province, Afghanistan) Aramaic ins. of Asoka (Kandahar III): 

E. Benveniste, A. Dupont-Sommer, and C. Caillat, JA 254, 1966, 437-70. 153 
Kandahar Greek ins. of Asoka (Kandahar II): E. Benveniste, JA 252, 1964, 137-57; 

D. Schlumberger and E. Benveniste, El 37, 1967-68, 193-200. 153 
Kangra (Kangra Dist., Himachal Pradesh) JvalamukhI prasasti, [Laukika] 5 = a.d. 1430?: 
G. Buhler, El 1, 1892, 190-5. 71, 234, 237 

KanherT (Bombay Dist., Maharashtra) Buddhist memorial inss.: S. Gokhale, JESI 5, 1978, 
110-2; IEBHA, 1985, 55-9. 120 

KanherT cave inss. of Silahara Kapardin II, Saka 775 and 799 = a.d. 851 and 877/78: V. V. 
Mirashi, CII 6, 3-8 (inss. no. 2 and 3). 41 
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Kanherl Pahlavi inss.: E. W. West, IA 9, 1880, 265-8 (= ICTWI 62-6). 107 

Kanherl stone ins. of the time of VasisthTputra SrT-Satakarni: G. Biihler, IA 12, 1883, 272- 

4. 90 

Kanhiara (Kangra Dist., Himachal Pradesh) biscript (KharosthI and Brahml) stone ins.: S. 
Konow, CII 2.1, 178-9. 70, 215 

KarikalT Tlla (Mathura; Mathura Dist., UP) stone ins.: H. Liiders, MI §21. 88, 94 
KarikalT Tlla (Mathura) torana ins.: H. Liiders, MI §20. 81 

Kanukollu (Krishna Dist., AP) copper plates of Salarikayana Nandivarman, regnal year 14: 
B. V. Krishna Rao, El 31, 1955-56, 1-7. 91 

Kanukollu copper plates of Salarikayana Skandavarman, regnal year 1: B. V. Krishna Rao, 
El 31, 1955-56, 7-10. 91 

Kara (Allahabad Dist., UP) Buddhist copper plate ins.: N. P. Chakravarti, El 22, 1933-34, 
37-9. 129n. 44 

Kara Tepe (Termez [q.v.], Uzbekistan) bowl ins.: O. von Hiniiber, Studies in Indo-Asian Art 
and Culture 6, 1980, 123-5. 154 

KaraTepe Brahml and KharosthI inss.: M. I. Vorob’eva-Desiatovskaia, “Pamiatniki pis’mom 
kxaroshtxi i braxmi iz sovetskoi Srednei Azii” [see bibliography], 154 
Karandai Tamil Sangam (originally from Puttur, Tanjavur Dist., Tamil Nadu) copper plate 
ins. of Rajendra Cola I, regnal year 8: K. G. Krishnan, Karandai Tamil Sangam Plates 
of Rajendrachola I. 116, 150 

Karle (Pune Dist., Maharashtra) cave ins. of Satavahana VasisthTputra Pulumavi, regnal year 
24: E. Senart, El 7, 1902-3, 71-3 (ins. no. 20); SI 1.210-1. 174 
Karle cave ins. of the time of Nahapana: E. Senart, El 7,1902-3,57-61 (ins. no. 13); SI 1.171- 

2. 89 

Karnal (Karnal Dist., Haryana; now in Lahore Museum) KharosthI stone ins.: S. Konow, CII 
2.1, 179. 44n. 122 

Kasia (Gorakhpur Dist., UP) copper plate ins.: F. E. Pargiter, ASIAR 1910-11, 73-7. 65 
Katra (Mathura; Mathura Dist., UP) Jaina pedestal ins., [Gupta] 280 (?) = a.d. 599/600 (?): 

J. F. Fleet, CII 3, 273-4; H. Liiders, MI §8. 84 
KausambI (= Kosam, Allahabad Dist., UP) ivory seal ins.: I AAR 1958, 76. 132 
Khajuraho (Chhatarpur Dist., MP) stone ins. of Candella Yasovarman, Vikrama 1011 = a.d. 

953/54: F. Kielhom, El 1, 1892, 122-35 (ins. no. II). 229 
Khalatse (Ladakh Dist., Jammu and Kashmir) KharosthI stone ins., [Old Saka?] 187(?) = ca. 
37 b.c.?: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 79-81. 44 

Khan Thev/tda (Ubon Ratchaburi Province, Thailand) stele ins.: E. Seidenfaden, BEFEO 22, 
1922, 57-60. 155 

Khoh (Satna Dist., MP) copper plate ins. of Sarvanatha of Uccakalpa, [Gupta] 214 = a.d. 
533/34: J. F. Fleet, CII 3, 135-9. 97 

KirarT (Chattisgarh Dist., MP) wooden pillar ins.: H. Sastri, El 18, 1925-26, 152-7. 131 
Kosam (Allahabad Dist., UP) pillar Hindi ins., [Vikrama] 1621 = a.d. 1565: F. E. Pargiter, 
El 11, 1911-12, 89-92. 302-5, 303f 

Kosam pillar ins. of Vaisravana, [Saka?] 107 = a.d. 185?: N. G. Majumdar, El 24, 1937-38, 
146-8. 82, 139 

Kosambi (= Kosam) brass seal ins.: A. Cunningham, ASIR 10, 1874—75 and 1876-77, 4 + 
pi. II no. 4. 139 

Kottayam (Kottayam Dist., Kerala) Pahlavi and Syriac inss.: A. C. Burnell, IA 3,1874,308-16; 
E. W. West, El 4, 1896-97, 174-6. 107 

Kudumiyamalai (Pudukottai Dist., Tamil Nadu) ins.: P. R. Bhandarkar, El 12, 1913-14, 
226-37; V. Premalatha, A Monograph on Kudumiyanmalai Inscription on Music ; 
R. Sathyanarayana, The Kudimiyamalai Inscription on Music. 248 
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Kumrahar (Patna Dist., Bihar) KharosthT terra-cotta plaque ins.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 177-8. 

44 

Kurgod (Bellary Dist., Karnataka) trilingual (Kannada, Sanskrit, Prakrit) ins. of Western 
Calukya Somesvara [IV] and Sinda Racamalla II, Saka 1095 and 1103 = a.d. 1173 
and 1181: L. D. Barnett, El 14, 1917-18, 265-78. 109 
Kurram (Kurram Agency, Pakistan; exact findspot unknown) KharosthT relic casket ins., 
[Kaniska] 21(?) = a.d. 98/99?: S. Konow, CII 2.1,152-5; SI 1.148-9. 129n. 45,143, 
242 

Kurud (Raipur Dist., MP) copper plates of Sarabhapura Narendra, regnal year 24: M. G. 

Dikshit, El 31, 1955-56, 263-6; D. C. Sircar, ibid., 267-8. 166 
Kutei (Muara Kaman, East Kalimantan, Indonesia) stone yupa inss. of King Mulavarman: 

B. Ch. Chhabra, Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture , 85-92; SI 1.498-500. 159 
Laghman (Laghman Province, Afghanistan) stone inss., [Harsa?] 344 (?) = a.d. 950/51?: 
H. Humbach, JESI 12, 1985, 63-8. 153 

Lahadapura (Ghazipur Dist., UP) stone ins. of the time of Gahadavala Jayacandra, Vikrama 
1230 = a.d. 1173: D. C. Sircar, El 32, 1957-58, 305-9. 251 
Lakkha Mandal (Dehra Dun Dist., UP) prasasti: G. Biihler, El 1, 1892, 10-15. 39, 69,147, 
276-80, 277f 

Lauriya-Araraj (East Champaran Dist., Bihar) pillar edicts of Asoka, regnal years 12 and 26: 
E. Hultzsch, CII 1, 141-5. 138, 205 

Lauriya-Nandangarh (West Champaran Dist., Bihar) pillar edicts of Asoka, regnal years 12 
and 26: E. Hultzsch, CII 1, 145-50. 138,139f, 205 
Leiden (findspot unknown) copper plate ins. (the “Larger Leiden plates”) of Rajaraja I Cola 
and Rajendra I Cola, regnal year 21 of Rajaraja: K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, El 22, 
1933-34, 213-66; SI H.620-32 [Sanskrit portion only], 149 
Ligor (V4t Serna Muong; Nakhon Si Thammarat Province, Thailand) ins. of King Visnu 
of Srlvijaya, Saka 697 = a.d. 775: G. Coedes, Recueil des inscriptions du Siam 
11.20-24; B. Ch. Chhabra, Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture , 26-34; SI II.687-9. 
155 

Lou-lan (Xinjiang-Uighur Autonomous Region, China) KharosthT silk ins.: M. A. Stein, 
Serindia, 1.383; A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, and E. Senart, KharosthT Inscriptions , 11.261, 
no. 697. 132,160n. 130 

Lo-yang (Henan Province, China) KharosthT stone ins.: J. Brough, BSOAS 24, 1961, 517— 
30. 45, 160 

Madagrama (Srikakulam Dist., AP) copper plate ins. of Kadamba Bhlmakhedi, Saka 988 = 
a.d. 1066: R. C. Majumdar, El 31, 1955-56, 45-52; D. C. Sircar, ibid., 53-6. 187n. 
107 

Madhuban (Azamgarh Dist., UP) copper plate of Harsa, regnal [= Harsa] 25 = a.d. 631/32: 
G. Biihler, El 1, 1892, 67-75. 166n. 17,188 

Madras (Chengalpattu Dist., Tamil Nadu) Armenian tombstone ins.: V. Melchisedech, El 6, 
1900-1, 89. 108 

Madras Museum (findspot unknown) copper plate ins. of the time of Bhanja Narendradhavala: 
D. C. Sircar, El 28, 1949-50, 44-50. 95, 101 

Madras Pahlavi cross ins.: A. C. Burnell, IA 3, 1874, 308-16; E. W. West, El 4, 1896-97, 
174-6. 107 

Mahabalipuram (Chengalpattu Dist., Tamil Nadu) dasavatara ins.: H. Krishna Shastri, Two 
Statues of Pallava Kings and Five Pallava Inscriptions in a Rock-Temple at Maha¬ 
balipuram, MASI 26, 1926, 4-7. 240 

Mahakuta (Bijapur Dist., Karnataka) pillar ins. of Calukya Marigalesa, regnal year 5: 
J. F. Fleet, IA 19, 1890, 7-20. Ill, 198, 233, 236, 237-38 
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Mahasthan (Bogra Dist., Bangladesh) stone plaque ins.: D. R. Bhandarkar, El 21, 1931-32, 
83-91; SI 1.79-80. 12, 31, 76, 111, 124,140 

Mamane Dherl (Peshawar Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) KharosthI pedestal ins., [Kaniska (?)] 89 
= a.d. 166/67?: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 171-2; El 22, 1933-34, 14-5. 69n. 223 
Mandasa (Ganjam Dist., Orissa) plates of Gariga Anantavarmadeva, Saka 913 = a.d. 995: 
G. Ramadas, JBORS 17, 1931, 175-88. 187 

Mandasor (Mandasor Dist., MP) pillar ins. of Yasodharman: J. F. Fleet, CII 3,142-8; SI 1.418- 

20. 66, 111 

Mandasor stone ins. of the time of Aulikara Naravarman, Malava [= Vikrama] 461 = a.d. 

404: H. Shastri, El 12, 1913-14, 315-21; SI 1.397-8. 96 
Mandasor stone ins. of the time of Gupta Kumaragupta and Aulikara Bandhuvarman, Malava 
[= Vikrama] 493 and 529 = a.d. 436 and 473: J. F. Fleet, CII 3, 79-88; D. R. 
Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 322-32; SI 1.299-307. 118, 182, 229, 233n. 16, 236 
Mandhal (Nagpur Dist., Maharashtra) copper plate ins. of Vakataka Pravarasena II, regnal 
year 17: A. M. Shastri, El 41, 1975-76, 68-76. 146n. 91 
Mandhal copper plate inss. of Vakataka Prthivlsena II, regnal years 2 and 10: A. M. Shastri, 
El 41, 1975-76, 159-80. 146n. 91 

Mandhata (Nimar Dist., MP) Halayudha-stotra ins., Vikrama 1120 = a.d. 1063: P. P. 
Subrahmanya Sastri, El 25, 1939^10, 173-82; N. P. Chakravarti, ibid., 183-5. 122, 
237, 238 

Manikiala (Rawalpindi Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) KharosthI bronze casket ins.: S. Konow, CII 
2.1, 150-1. 214 

Manikiala KharosthI silver disk ins.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 151. 130, 214 
Manikiala KharosthI stone ins., Kaniska 18 = a.d. 95/96?: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 145-50; SI 
1.142-3. 78, 215 

MahkanI(or “Sankheda”; BarodaDist., Gujarat) [spurious (?)] copperplate ins. of Taralasvamin, 
[Kalacuri] 346 = a.d. 594/95 or 595/96: V. V. Mirashi, CII 4.1, 161-5. 61 
Mansehra (Hazara Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) rock edicts of Asoka, regnal years 8, 10, 12, 13: 

E. Hultzsch, CII 1, 71-84. 46, 74-75,136, 222 
Marmuri (originally from Mantur, Bijapur Dist., Karnataka?) copper plate ins. of Western 
Calukya Satyasraya, Bhava Samvatsara = probably a.d. 974: K. G. Kundangar, Journal 
of the Bombay Historical Society 2, 1929, 209-19. lOOn. 69 
Maski (Raichur Dist., Karnataka) minor rock edict I of Asoka: CII 1, 174-5. 73n. 5,138 
Masoda (Nagpur Dist., Maharashtra) copper plate ins. of Vakataka Pravarasena [II], regnal 
year 29: A. M. Shastri and C. Gupta, JESI 10, 1983, 108-16. 146n. 91 
Mat (Mathura; Mathura Dist., UP) portrait statue label inss.: H. Liiders, MI §97-8, 100. 84, 
120, 121f 

Mathura (Mathura Dist., UP) biscript (KharosthI and BrahmT) pedestal ins., [Kaniska] 46 = a.d. 
123/24?: G. Bhattacharya, Indian Museum Bulletin 19. 1984, 27-30; S. Subramonia 
Iyer, El 40, 1973-74 [actually published 1986], 168-9. 44, 51,143 
Mathura coping-stone ins.: H. Liiders, MI §162. 88, 144 

Mathura Jaina image ins. of the time of Kusana Huviska, [Kaniska] 44(?) = a.d. 122?: R. D. 

Banerji, El 10, 1909-10, 113-4; SI 1.155-6. 174 
Mathura Jaina ins., [Old Saka?] 299 = ca. a.d. 149?: R. D. Banerji, IA 37, 1908, 33—4. 181 
Mathura lion capital KharosthI inss. of the time of Mahaksatrapa Rajula: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 
30-49; SI 1.114-9. 51, 143 
Mathura Naga statue ins.: H. Liiders, MI §161. 84 

Mathura (Govindnagar) pedestal ins., [Gupta] 121 = a.d. 440/41 and Lregnal] year [of 
Kumaragupta?] 15: S. Subramonia Iyer, El 40, 1973-74, 20-2. 172n. 29 
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Mathura pillar ins. of Gupta Candragupta II, regnal year 5 (?) and Gupta 61 = a.d. 380: D. R. 

Bhandarkar, El 21, 1931-32, 1-9; SI 1.277-9. 172 
Mathura Saiva stone ins.: P. R. Srinivasan, El 39, 1971-72, 9-10; Lokesh Chandra in Cen¬ 
tral Asia in the Kushan Period. Vol. 1: Proceedings of the International Conference 
on the History, Archaeology and Culture of Central Asia in the Kushan Period, 
Dushanbe, September 27-October 6, 1968 (Moscow: Commission of the USSR for 
UNESCO, 1974), 334-8. 144 

Mathura stone ins. of the time of Huviska, Kaniska 50 = a.d. 127/28?: S. Subramonia Iyer, 
JESI 10, 1983, 71-2. 144 

Mathura stone ins. of the time of Mahaksatrapa Sodasa: H. Liiders, MI §178. 87-88 
Mathura stone pedestal ins. of the time of Gupta Budhagupta, [Gupta] 161 = a.d. 480: K. K. 

Thaplyal and A. Srivastava, JESI 9,1982, 6-11. 145 
Mattepad (GunturDist., AP) copperplate ins. of Damodaravarman: E. Hultzsch, El 17,1923— 
24, 327-30. 82, 91 

Maunggun (Prome Dist., Burma [Myan Mar]) gold plate ins.: Maung Tun Nyein, El 5,1898- 
99, 101-2. 154 

Mayidavolu (Guntur Dist., AP) copper plate ins. of Pallava Sivaskandavarman, regnal year 
10: E. Hultzsch, El 6, 1900-1, 84-9; SI 1.457-61. 39, 91 
Mebon (Angkor, Siem Reap Province, Cambodia) ins. of Rajendravarman, Saka 874 = a.d. 
952: G. Coedes, Inscriptions du Cambodge, K 528; R. C. Majumdar, Inscriptions of 
Kambuja, 193-219. 156 

MeharaulT (Delhi Union Territory) pillar ins. of Candra [= Candragupta II?]: J. F. Fleet, CII 
3, 139-42; D. R. Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 257-9; SI 1.283-5. Ill, 112f, 129 
Mlran (Xinjiang-Uighur Autonomous Region, China) KharosthT silk inss.: A.-M. Boyer, JA, 
ser. 10, vol. 17, 1911, 418-22; M. A. Stein, Serindia, 1.495-6. 132, 160n. 130 
Mohenjo-daro (Larkana Dist., Sindh, Pakistan) KharosthT potsherd inss.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 
173. 40 

Mora (Mathura Dist., UP) door-jamb ins. of the time of Mahaksatrapa Sodasa: H. Liiders, El 
24, 1937-38, 208-10; MI §115; SI 1.123. 88 

Mora well ins. of the time of Mahaksatrapa Sodasa: H. Liiders, El 24, 1937-38,194-201; MI 
§113; SI 1.122. 84, 87, 90, 91 

Motupalli (Guntur Dist., AP) pillar ins. of KakatTya Ganapatideva, Saka 1166 = a.d. 1244/ 
45: E. Hultzsch, El 12, 1913-14, 188-97. 98 

Mount AbD (Sirohi Dist., Rajasthan) pras'asti by Somesvaradeva, Vikrama 1287 =a.d. 1230: 

H. Liiders, El 8, 1905-6, 208-19 (ins. no. I). 234 
Mrohaung (Arakan Dist., Burma [Myan Mar]) pillar ins. of Anandacandra: E. H. Johnston, 
BSOAS 11, 1943-46, 373-82. 154 

MundesvarT (Rohtas [formerly Shahabad] Dist., Bihar) ins. of the time of Udayasena, year 
30: R. D. Banerji, El 9, 1907-8, 289-90; N. G. Majumdar, IA 49, 1920, 21-9. 169 
MundesvarT pilgrim record inss.: R. Salomon, JBRS 62, 1976, 104-8; B. N. Mukherjee 
et al., eds., Sri Dinesacandrika, 73-8. 122 

Murigir (“Monghyr”; Mungir Dist., Bihar) copper plate ins. of Pala Devapaladeva, regnal year 
33: F. Kielhom, IA 21, 1892, 253-8. 200, 201n. 10 
Nagardhan (Nagpur Dist., Maharashtra) copper plate ins. of Rastrakuta (?) Svamiraja, 
[Kalacuri-Cedi] 322 = a.d. 573 (?): V. V. Mirashi, CII 4.2, 611-7. 197n. 173 
Nagarjunakonda (Guntur Dist., AP) footprint slab ins.: D. C. Sircar and A. N. Lahiri, El 33, 
1959-60, 247-50. 126 

Nagarjunakonda fragmentary pillar ins.: D. C. Sircar, El 35, 1963-64, 17-18. 91 
Nagarjunakonda inss.: J. Ph. Vogel, El 20, 1929-30, 1-37; 21, 1931-32, 61-71; B. Ch. 
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Chhabra, El 33, 1959-60, 147-9; D. C. Sircar and K. G. Krishnan, El 34, 1960-61, 
17-22; D. C. Sircar, El 35, 1963-64, 1-36; summaries in P. R. Srinivasan and 
S. Sankaranarayanan, Inscriptions of the Ikshvaku Period. 90, 91, 119,145 
Nagarjunakonda memorial pillar ins. of the time ofIksvaku Rudapurisadata (Rudrapurusa- 
datta), regnal year 11: D. C. Sircar and K. G. Krishnan, El 34, 1960-61, 20- 
2. 94 

Nagarjunakonda pillar ins. of Iksvaku Ehavala Camtamula, regnal year 16: D. C. Sircar and 
K. G. Krishnan, El 34, 1960-61, 17-20. 91 

Nagarjunakonda pillar ins. of the time of Iksvaku Vlrapurusadatta, regnal year 6: J. Ph. Vogel, 
El 20, 1929-30, 19-20 (Ayaka-pillar ins. C 2); SI 1.231-3 (no. 3). 77 
Nagarjunakonda pillar ins. of the time of Iksvaku Vlrapurusadatta, regnal year 6: 

J. Ph. Vogel, El 20, 1929-30, 19 (Ayaka-pillar ins. B 5); SI 1.230-1 (no. 2). 97 
Nagarjunakonda pillar inss. allegedly dated in the “Vijaya” year: D. C. Sircar, El 35, 1963- 
64, 1-7. 198n. 180 

Nagarjunakonda stone ins. of Iksvaku Ehavala Cantamula, regnal year 24: D. C. Sircar, El 
35,1963-64,11-13.91 

Nagarjunakonda stone ins. of the time of Iksvaku EhavalasrI, regnal year 11: B. Ch. Chhabra, 
El 33, 1959-60, 147-9. 90-91 

NagarjunI Hill (Gaya Dist., Bihar) cave ins. of Maukhari Anantavarman: J. F. Fleet, CII 3, 
226-8. 200-201 

NagarjunI Hill cave inss. of Maurya Dasaratha: G. Biihler, IA 20, 1891, 361-5; SI 1.77-8. 

140,208 

Nagpur Museum stone ins. of Paramara Naravarman, [Vikrama] 1161 = a.d. 1104: 

F. Kielhorn, El 2, 1894, 180-95; SI H.391-401. 149 

Nalanda (Nalanda Dist., Bihar) branding iron ins.: K. P. Jaiswal, JBORS 23, 1937, 128-9. 

129-30 

Nalanda Buddhist brick inss. (one dated [Gupta] 197 = a.d. 516/17): N. P. Chakravarti, El 
21, 1931-32, 193-9; A. Ghosh, El 24, 1937-38, 20-2. 122, 131 
Nalanda clay seal inss. of Narasimhagupta, Kumaragupta [III], and Visnugupta: D. R. 
Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 354-8, 364. 124 

Nalanda [spurious (?)] copper plate ins. of Gupta Samudragupta, [Gupta ?] 5 = a.d. 324/25 
[sic]: D. R. Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 224-8; SI 1.270-2. 166, 186n. 98 
Nalanda stone ins. of Prathamasiva of Mathura: D. C. Sircar, El 39, 1971-72, 1 17-22. 247n. 61 
Nalanda stone ins. of Vipulasrlmitra: N. G. Majumdar, El 21, 1931-32, 97-101. 41n. 117, 
67, 297-302, 298f 

Nanaghat (Pune Dist., Maharashtra) cave figure-label inss. of the time of Satavahana satakarni: 

G. Biihler, Archaeological Survey of Western India 5, 64; SI 1.190-2. 120 
Nanaghat cave ins. of Nagamnika (?): G. Biihler, Archaeological Survey of Western India 5, 

60ff.; SI 1.192-7. 57, 239, 240 

Nanduru (Guntur Dist., AP) earthen pot ins.: D. C. Sircar, JAHRS 19,1948-49,203-7. 131n. 
58 

Nasik (Nasik Dist., Maharashtra) cave ins. of the reign of Satavahana Vasisthlputra Pulumavi, 
regnal year 19: E. Senart, El 8, 1905-6, 60-5 (ins. no. 2); SI 1.203-7. 77, 144, 216, 
217, 233 

Nasik cave ins. of Western Ksatrapa Usavadata: E. Senart, El 8,1905-6, 78-81 (ins. no. 10); 
SI 1.167-70. 67, 88-89, 94, 144 

New Delhi (Bahapur; Delhi Union Territory) minor rock edict I of Asoka: D. C. Sircar, El 
38, 1969-70, 1-4. 138 

New Delhi (findspot unknown) stone ins. of the time of Pratlhara Vatsaraja, Saka 717 = a.d. 
795: K. V. Ramesh and S. P. Tewari, El 41, 1975-76, 49-57. 147, 230 
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Nidhanpur (Sylhet Dist., Bangladesh) copper plate ins. of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa: 

P. Bhattacharya Vidyavinoda, El 12, 1913—4, 65-79. 166 
NigalT Sagar (Bhairwa Dist., Nepal) minor pillar edict of Asoka, regnal year 20: E. Hultzsch, 
Cn 1, 165; SI 1.68.140, 152n. 101, 222 

Nirmand (Mandi Dist., Himachal Pradesh) mask inss., [Laukika] 2 = a.d. 826?: J. Ph. Vogel, 
Acta Orientalia 1, 1922, 230-4. 129 

Nittur (Bellary Dist., Karnataka) minor rock edicts of Asoka: P. R. Srinivasan, El 39, 1971- 
72, 111-6. 138 

Niya (Xinjiang-Uighur Autonomous Region, China) KharosthT wood document ins.: A. M. Boyer, 

E. J. Rapson, and E. Senart, KharosthT Inscriptions ... 11.240, no. 638. 271-14, 273f 
NOtimadugu (Anantpur Dist., AP) palimpsest copper plate ins. of Samgama (Vijayanagara) 

Triyambaka, Saka 1377 = a.d. 1455: N. Lakshminarayan Rao, El 25, 1939-40, 186— 
94. 118 

Pabhosa (Allahabad Dist., UP) cave ins. of the time of Udaka, regnal year 10: A. Filhrer, El 
2, 1894, 242 (ins. no. 1); SI 1.95-7. 84,171 

Pabhosa Jaina stone ins., [Vikrama] 1881 = a.d. 1824: A. Fiihrer, El 2, 1894, 243^1 (ins. no. 

3). 308-9, 308f 

Pagan (Mandalay Dist., Burma [Myan Mar]) Sanskrit and Pali Buddhist inss.: C. Duroiselle, 
ASIAR 1926-27, 161-71. 155 

Pagan stone ins. in Sanskrit and Tamil: E. Hultzsch, El 7, 1902-3, 197-8. 155 

Paithan (Aurangabad Dist., Maharashtra) plates of Rastrakuta Govinda III, Saka 716 = a.d. 

794: F. Kielhom, El 3, 1894-95, 103-13; SI 11.457-68. 166 
Palklgundu (Raichur Dist., Karnataka) minor rock edict I of Asoka: R. L. Turner, The GavTmath 
and Palklgundu Inscriptions of Asoka, 17. 138 
PandarangapallT (Kolhapur Dist. [?], Maharashtra) copper plate ins. of Rastrakuta (Manapura) 
Avidheya, regnal year 15: V. V. Mirashi,4/ma/i of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute 25, 1944, 40-2. 197n. 173 

Pariguraria (Sehore Dist., MP) minor rock edict I of Asoka: D. C. Sircar, El 37, 1971-72, 1- 
8 = Asokan Studies, 94-103. 138 

Pariguraria umbrella shaft ins.: S. Subramonia Iyer, El 40, 1973-74, 119-20. 142 
Panjaur (/Pinjaur, etc.; Ambala Dist., Haryana) ins., Harsa 563 = a.d. 1168: F. Kielhorn, IA 
26, 1897, 31-2. 188 

Parasuramesvara temple (Bhubaneswar, Puri Dist., Orissa) ins.: A. Ghosh, El 26, 1941-42, 
126-7. 97 

Paris (findspot unknown) KharosthT camelian seal ins.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 7. 132 
PatharT (Vidisha Dist., MP) pillar ins. of Rastrakuta Parabala, [Vikrama] 917 = a.d. 861: 

F. Kielhom, El 9, 1907-8, 248-56. 234 

Pathyar (Kangra Dist., Himachal Pradesh) biscript (KharosthT and BrahmT) stone ins.: 
S. Konow, CII 2.1, 178. 70 

Patna (Patna Dist., Bihar) glass seal inss.: K. P. Jayaswal and M. Ghosh, JBORS 10, 1924, 
189-201. 128, 131 

Patna yaksa image ins.: K. P. Jayaswal, JBORS 5,1919, 88-106,214—5,516-49; R. D. Banerji, 
ibid., 210-4.; V. A. Smith and [L. D.] Barnett, ibid., 512-6; H. P. Sastri, ibid., 552-63; 
SI 1.93-4. 128, 241, 248 

Pattadakal (Bijapur Dist., Karnataka) pillar ins. of the time of Calukya KTrttivarman II [a.d. 
754]: J. F. Fleet, El 3, 1894-95, 1-7. 39, 71 

Pattana (Anhilvad-Pattana; Mahsana Dist., Gujarat) prasasti, [Vikrama] 1652 / Allal [IlahT] 
41 = a.d. 1596: G. Btthler, El 1, 1892, 319-24. 195, 243 
Pauni (Bhandara Dist., Maharashtra) Buddhist inss.: S. B. Deo and J. P. Joshi, Pauni Exca¬ 
vation (1969-70), part I, ch. XI, 37^13. 142 
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Pauni copper plate ins. of Vakataka Pravarasena II, regnal year 32: V. B. Kolte, El 38,1969-70, 
53-6. 146 

Penugonda (West Godavari Dist., AP) copper plate ins. of Salankayana Hastivarman, regnal 
year 2 (?): D. C. Sircar, El 35, 1963-64, 145-50. 82n. 35 

Perak (Kedah State, Malaysia) seal ins. of Visnuvarman: B. Ch. Chhabra, Expansion oflndo- 
Aryan Culture . .. , 35-6 + pi. 5, figs. 3-4. 132 

Peshawar (Peshawar Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) KharosthI potsherd inss.: B. Ch. Chhabra, El 
28, 1949-50, 125-9. 131n. 57 

Peshawar Museum [originally from Hazara Dist., NWFP?] ins. of Vanhadaka, Laukika Samvat 
538 = a.d. 1461: S. Konow, El 10, 79-81. 66 

Piprawa (Basti Dist., UP) relic vase ins.: J. F. Fleet, JRAS 1906, 149-80; SI 1.81. 12, 31, 
140, 241, 250 

Prah Khan (Angkor; Siem Reap Province, Cambodia) ins. of Jayavarman VII, Saka 1113 = 
a.d. 1191: G. Coedes, Inscriptions du Cambodge, K 908; R. C. Majumdar, Inscrip¬ 
tions of Kambuja, 475-92. 156 

Prah Nok (Angkor; Siem Reap Province, Cambodia) ins., Saka 988 = a.d. 1066: G. Coedes, 
Inscriptions du Cambodge , K 289; R. C. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja, 385- 
98. 157 

Pratapgarh (Chitorgarh Dist., Rajasthan) pillar ins. of Utararakhita: P. R. Srinivasan, El 39, 
1971-72, 79-80. 141-42, 240 

Pre Rup (Angkor; Siem Reap Province, Cambodia) ins. of Rajendravarman, Saka 883 = a.d. 
961: G. Coedes, Inscriptions du Cambodge, K 806; R. C. Majumdar, Inscriptions of 
Kambuja, 232-68. 156, 157 

Pul-i-Darunta (Laghman; Laghman Province, Afghanistan) Aramaic ins. of Asoka: W. B. 
Henning, BSOAS 13, 1949, 80-8. 153 

Purle (Vizagapatnam Dist., AP) copper plate ins. of Gariga Indravarman, [Gahga] 137 = ca. 
a.d. 635: G. Ramadas, El 14, 1917-18, 360-3; E. Hultzsch, El 18, 1925-26, 308 
[corrected reading of date], 62 

Qunduz (Qunduz Province, Afghanistan) KharosthI vase ins.: G. Fussman, BEFEO 61, 1974, 
58-61. 153 

Quseir (Egypt) potsherd ins.: R. Salomon, JAOS 111, 1991, 731-6. 62 

Radeb (Morena Dist., MP) Hindi (?) ins.: Annual Report of the Archaeological Department 
of Gwalior State, Vikrama 1992, 35, ins. no. 39; H. N. DvivedT, Gvaliyara Rajya ke 
Abhilekha, 8, ins. no. 36. 102n. 74 

Radhanpur (Banaskantha Dist., Gujarat) copper plate ins. of Rastrakuta Govinda [III], Saka 
730 = a.d. 808: F. Kielhom, El 6, 1900-1, 239-51. 235 

Rajamundry (Andhra Historical Research Society; findspot unknown) copper plate ins. of 
Gajapati Raghudeva, Saka 1378 = a.d. 1456: D. C. Sircar, El 33, 1959-60, 2-19; 
SI 11.195-209. 115 

Rajula-Mandagiri (Kamul Dist., AP) minor rock edicts of Asoka: D. C. Sircar, El 31, 1955- 
56, 211-8. 138 

Rampurva (West Champaran Dist., Bihar) pillar edicts of Asoka, regnal years 12 and 26: 
E. Hultzsch, CTI 1, 151-5. 138, 222 

Ramtek (Nagpur Dist., Maharashtra) stone ins. of the time of Yadava (?) Ramacandra: V. V. 
Mirashi, El 25, 1939-40, 7-20. 96 

Ratnagiri (Cuttack Dist., Orissa) Buddhist cultic inss.: Debala Mitra, Ratnagiri, 11.411-22. 

122 

Ratnagiri “Pali” ins.: O. von Hiniiber in Buddhism and Its Relation to Other Religions (for 
full ref. see s.v. DevnlmorT), 185-200. 81 

Rawal (Mathura Dist., UP) KharosthI stone ins.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 161-2. 166 
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Reh (Fatehpur Dist., UP) stone lihga ins., supposedly of the time of Menander: G. R. Sharma, 
The Reh Inscription of Menander, B. N. Mukherjee, JAIH 12, 1978-79, 150-5 [re¬ 
futes attribution to Menander]. 141 

Rlsthal (Mandasor Dist., MP) stone ins. of Aulikara Prakasadharman, [Vikrama] 572 = a.d. 
515: R. Salomon, IIJ 31, 1989, 1-36. 146 

Rumminde! (Bhairwa Dist., Nepal) minor pillar edict of Asoka, regnal year 20: E. Hultzsch, 
CII 1, 164-5; SI 1.67-8. 140,152n. 101, 222, 250, 262-65, 264f 
Rupar (Ludhiana Dist., Punjab) ivory seal inss.: IAAR 1953, 123 + pi. XLVIII-A. 132 
Rupnath (Jabalpur Dist., MP) minor rock edict I of Asoka: E. Hultzsch, CII 1, 166-9. 138, 

219 

Sahasram (Rohtas [formerly Shahabad] Dist., Bihar) minor rock edict I of Asoka: E. Hultzsch, 
CII 1, 169-1. 138, 219 

Sai Fong (Vientiane Province, Laos) stele ins. of Jayavarman VII, Saka 1108 = a.d. 1186: 

K 368; L. Finot, BEFEO 3, 1903, 18-33; A. Barth, ibid., 460-6. 158 
SakraT (Jhunjhunun Dist. [?], Rajasthan) stone ins., Vikrama 699 (?) = a.d. 643 (?): B. Ch. 
Chhabra, El 27, 1947-48, 27-33. 61, 97 

Salihundam (Srikakulam Dist., AP) conch shell inss.: IAAR 1958-59, 8 + pi. V-B. 132 
Salihundam pot ins.: T. N. Ramachandran, El 28, 1949-50, 135-7. 131n. 57 
Samangad (Kolhapur Dist., Maharashtra) copper plate ins. of Rastrakuta Dantidurga, Saka 
675 = a.d. 753/54: J. F. Fleet, IA 11, 1882, 108-15. 62n. 201,166 
Sanci (Raisen Dist., MP) minor pillar edict of Asoka: E. Hultzsch, CII 1, 160-1. 140 
Sand stupa inss.: J. Marshall and A. Foucher, The Monuments of Sanchi, vol. 1, part 4 (261— 
396; by N. G. Majumdar). 141, 207-8 

Sand stupa ins. no. 25: J. Marshall and A. Foucher, The Monuments of Sanchi, 1.302. 207-8 
Sancor(JalorDist., Rajasthan) inss. of Cahamana Pratapasimha, [Vikrama] 1444 = a.d. 1388: 

D. R. Bhandarkar, El 11, 1911-12, 64-7. 343 
Sangsi (Kolhapur Dist., Maharashtra) memorial ins.: P. B. Desai, El 28, 1949-50, 129-33. 120 
Sanjeli (Panch Mahal Dist., Gujarat) copper plates of the time of Huna Toramana, regnal years 
3, 6, and 19: R. N. Mehta and A. M. Thakkar, M. S. University Copper Plates of the 
Time of Toramana', K. V. Ramesh, El 40, 1973-74, 175-86. 146 
Sarikarpur (Sidhi Dist., MP) copper plate ins. of the time of Budhagupta and Harivarman, 
[Gupta] 168 = a.d. 487/88: B. Jain, JESI 4, 1977, 62-6. 145 
[Sarikheda: see Mahkanl.] 

Sannati (Gulbarga Dist., Karnataka) rock edicts of Asoka: K. R. Norman, South Asian Stud¬ 
ies 7, 1991, 101-10; I. K. Sarma and J. Varaprasada Rao, Early Brahml Inscriptions 
from Sannati, 3-56. 137 

Santa Bommali (also referred to as Simhipura or Simhapura; Ganjam Dist., Orissa) copper 
plate ins. of the time of Gariga Devendravarman, Gariga 520 = ca. a.d. 1018: 
S. Rajaguru, JAHRS 3, 1928, 171-80. 187 

Samath (Varanasi Dist., UP) minor pillar edict of Asoka: E. Hultzsch, CII 1,161-4. 140,222 
Samath Pali stone inss.: S. Konow, El 9,1907-8,291-3; D. Kosambi, IA 39,1910, 217 (iden¬ 
tifying textual source of the Four Noble Truths ins.). 81 
Sarnath umbrella shaft ins., Kaniska 3 = a.d. 80/81?: J. Ph. Vogel, El 8, 1905-6, 176-7. 144, 
270-72, 271f 

Satyanarayana temple (Harigaon, Nepal) pillar ins.: R. Gnoli , Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta 
Characters , 1.14-7; D. R. Regmi, Inscriptions of Ancient Nepal, no. 27, 1.26- 
30. 122 

Sdok Kak Thom (Pracinburi Province, Thailand) Sanskrit and Khmer stele ins. of 
Udayadityavarman [II], Saka 974 = a.d. 1052: A. Chakravarti, The Sdok Kak Thom 
Inscription. 155 
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Senavarma (findspot unknown) Kharosthi relic deposit ins., Senavarma’s regnal year 14: R. 
Salomon, IIJ 29, 1986, 261-93. 130, 143 

ShahbazgarhT (Peshawar Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) rock edicts of Asoka, regnal years 8, 10, 
12, 13: E. Hultzsch, CII 1, 50-71. 46, 74-75, 136, 209n. 60, 213, 215 
Shakardarra (Attack [formerly Campbellpore] Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) Kharosthi stone ins., 
[Kaniska] 40 = a.d. 117/18?: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 159-60. 166 
Shifosi (Chang’an County, Shaanxi Province, China) bronze pedestal Kharosthi ins.: Lin 
Meicun, in Li Zheng et al., eds.. Papers in Honour of Prof. Dr. Ji Xianlin on the 
Occasion of His 80th Birthday, 2 vols. (Nan-chang shih: Chiang-hsi jen min chu pan 
she, 1991), 1.119-31. 160 

Shinkot (Bajaur Agency, Pakistan) Kharosthi reliquary inss. of the time of Menander and 
Vijayamitra, regnal year 5: N. G. Majumdar, El 24, 1937-38, 1-10; D. C. Sircar, El 
26, 1941—42, 318-21; S. Konow, El 27, 1947-48, 52-8; G. Fussman, JA 281, 1993, 
95-111; SI 1.105. 174 

Siddapura (Chitradurga Dist., Karnataka) minor rock edicts of Asoka: E. Hultzsch, CII 1,178— 

9. 136n. 67, 138 

Siddhantam (Ganjam Dist., Orissa) copper plate ins. of Eastern Gariga Devendravarman, 
[Gariga] 195 = ca. a.d. 693: G. Ramdas Pantulu, El 13,1915-16,212-6; E. Hultzsch, 
El 18, 1925-26, 308 (correction of date). 62 
[Simhipura or Simhapura: see s.v. Santa Bommali.] 

Siripuram (Srikakulam [?] Dist., AP) copper plate ins. of Anantavarman of Kalinga: G. V. 
Srinivasa Rao, El 24, 1937-38, 47-52. 197 

Sitaberiga (Ramgarh hill; Surguja Dist., UP) ins.: T. Bloch, ASIAR 1903-4, 123-8; H. Falk, 
Asiatische Studien/Etudes Asiatiques 45, 1991, 257-76; further references in S. N. 
Ghosal, JAS 21, 1979, 78-94. 125,141 

SlyadonI (Jhansi Dist., UP) stone ins., with several dates from [Vikrama] 960 to 1025 = a.d. 

903/4 to 968/69: F. Kielhom, El 1, 1892, 162-79. 95, 97, 251 
Siyan (Bolpur Dist., West Bengal) stone ins. of Pala Nayapala: D. C. Sircar, El 39, 1971-72, 
39-56. 150 

Skarah Dherl (Mohmand Agency, Pakistan) Kharosthi image ins., [Old Saka?] 399 = ca. a.d. 
249?: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 124-7. 46, 181 

Sohgaura (Gorakhpur Dist., UP) bronze plaque ins.: J. F. Fleet, JRAS 1907, 509-32; SI 1.82— 

3. 12, 31, 76, 111, 124, 129,140 

Sondhia (Allahabad Dist., UP) pilgrim record inss.: D. C. Sircar, El 34, 1960-61, 248. 122 
[Sopara: see Bombay-Sopara.] 

Sravana-Belgola (Hassan Dist., Karnataka) epitaph of Mallisena. Saka 1050 = a.d. 1129: E. 
Hultzsch, El 3, 1894-95, 184-207. 69 

Sravana-Belgola epitaph of Prabhacandra: J. F. Fleet, El 4, 1896-97, 22-8. 120 
Sravana-Belgola ins. of Krsnaraja Vodeyar, Jaina Nirvana 2493 / Vikrama 1888 / Saka 1752 
= a.d. 1830: F. Kielhom, IA 25, 1896, 346 (ins. no. 6). 194 
Srideb (Sri T’ep; Nakhon Si Thammarat Province, Thailand) Sanskrit ins.: B. Ch. Chhabra, 
Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture . .. , 70-2 + pi. 7. 155 
Sudava (Ganjam Dist., Orissa) plates of Eastern Gariga Anantavarman, [Gariga] 204 = a.d. 

702: R. K. Ghoshal, El 26, 1941-42, 65-8. 62 
Sui Vihar (Bahawalpur Dist., Punjab, Pakistan) Kharosthi copper plate ins., Kaniska 11 = 
a.d. 89?: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 138—41; SI 1.139-40. 49n. 146, 67, 129,174 
Sunahar (Rohtas [formerly Shahabad] Dist., Bihar) spurious grant of Gahadavala Vijayacandra, 
Vikrama 1223 = a.d. 1166: D. C. Sircar, El 35, 1963-64, 153-8. 167 
Surkh-Kotal (Baghlan Province, Afghanistan) Bactrian ins. of Kaniska, year 31 = a.d. 109?: 
A. Maricq, JA 246, 1958, 345-440. 107n. 93 
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Suruhani (near Baku, Azerbaijan) Hindi and Punjabi inss.: J. M. Unvala, JBBRAS 26, 1950, 
81-7; V. S, Vorob’ev-Desiatovski’i, Epigrafika Vostoka 9, 1954, 83-7. 154 
Suryamitra stone ins. (findspot unknown; reportedly “from the area of Mathura”): S. P. Tewari, 
El 40, 1973-74, 165-7. 142 

Susuniya (Bankura Dist., West Bengal) rock ins. of Candravarman: H. Shastri, El 13, 1915— 
16, 133; SI 1.351-2. 92 

Swat (actually from Shakori, Swat Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) Buddhist inss.: G. Bidder, El 4, 
1896-97, 133-5. 242 

Swat (exact findspot unknown) KharosthI relic vase ins.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 1-4. 79 
Takht-i-Bahl (Mardan Dist., NWFP, Pakistan [but possibly actually from Shahbazgarhl]) ins. 
of the time of Gondophemes, regnal year 26 and [Vikrama] 103 = a.d. 46: 
S. Konow, CII 2.1, 57-62; SI 1.125-6. 79,143, 173 
Talagunda (Shimoga Dist., Karnataka) pillar ins. of the time of Kadamba Santivarman: 

F. Kielhorn, El 8, 1905-6, 24-36; SI 1.474-9. Ill, 146, 235, 236 
Tanjavur (= Tanjore; Tanjavur Dist., Tamil Nadu) Brhadlsvara Temple ins. in Marathi, 
a.d. 1803: V. Srinivasachari and S. Gopalan, Bhomsle Vatnsa Charitra. 100, 
195 

Tanjavur spurious copper plate ins. of Western Gaiiga Arivarman, Saka 169 = a.d. 248: 

J. F. Fleet, IA 8, 1879, 212-5; El 3, 1894-95, 161. 114n. 6,167 
Tapa Sardar (Ghazni, Ghazni Province, Afghanistan) ins.: S. Parlato, East and West n.s. 29, 
1979, 265-9. 153 

Tapa Skandar (Kabul Province, Afghanistan) Uma-Mahesvara image ins.: P. L. Gupta and 
D. C. Sircar, JAIH 6, 1972-73, 1-4 and 293-4; G. S. Gai, Studies in Indian Epigra¬ 
phy [= JESI] 1, 1975, 1-6. 153 

Taracandl (Rohtas [formerly Shahabad] Dist., Bihar) rock ins. of Pratapadhavala of Japila, 
[Vikrama] 1225 = a.d. 1169: D. C. Sircar, El 34, 1960-61, 23-7. 166 
Tarasadl (Surat Dist., Gujarat) copper plate ins. of the time of Rastrakuta Amoghavarsa [I], 
Saka 772 = a.d. 850: H. G. Shastri, JOI 20, 1970-71, 155-62. 148 
Taxila (Rawalpindi Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) Aramaic ins. of the time of Asoka(?): E. Herzfeld, 
El 19, 1927-28, 251-3; SI 78-9. 107, 152 
Taxila KharosthI copper ladle ins.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 87-8. 129 

Taxila KharosthI copper plate ins. of the time of Maues, [Old Saka] 78 = ca. 72 b.c.?: 
S. Konow, CII 2.1, 23-9. 181 

Taxila KharosthI copper seal inss.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 100-2 (inss. no. 4-9, 11). 129 
Taxila KharosthI gold plate ins.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 83-6. 130 
Taxila KharosthI gold ring inss.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 100 (inss. no. 1-2). 130 
Taxila KharosthI silver cup inss.: S. Konow, CII 2.1,97-8 (inss. no. 1-2). 130 
Taxila KharosthI silver plate inss.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 98-9 (inss. no. 3^1). 130 
Taxila KharosthI silver scroll ins., Azes [= Vikrama] 136 = a.d. 79: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 70- 
7; SI 1.133-4. 66, 78, 130 

Taxila KharosthI silver sieve ins.: S. Konow, CII 2.1, 99 (ins. no. 5). 130 

Taxila KharosthI silver vase ins. of Ksatrapa Jihonika, [Old Saka] 191 = ca. a.d. 41?: 

S. Konow, CII 2.1, 81-2. 130, 181 
Taxila shell seal ins.: J. Marshall, Taxila, 11.682 (no. 34). 132 

Termez (Uzbekistan) bowl ins.: M. I. Vorob’eva-Desiatovskaia, VestnikDrevnei Istorii 1974.1, 
117-22. 128 

Termez (KaraTepe and Faiz Tepe) KharosthI inss.: M. I. Vorob’eva-Desiatovskaia, Vestnik 
Drevnei Istorii 1974.1, 116-26; V. V, Vertogradova, Indiiskaia Epigrafika iz Kara- 
tepe v Starom Termeze. 153—54 

Terra-cotta plaque ins. (findspot unknown): D. C. Sircar, El 30, 1953-54, 85-7. 71 
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Tewar (= Tripun; Jabalpur Dist., MP) pedestal ins. with a verse from Hala’s SattasaT: S. L. 
Katare, IHQ 28, 1952, 379-85. 235 

Tiriyay (Eastern Province, Sri Lanka) rock ins.: S. Paranavitana, EZ4, 1934-41, 151-60 and 
317-9; B. Ch. Chhabra, ibid., 312-7. 151 

Tiruvenkadu (Tanjore Dist., Tamil Nadu) stone ins.: E. Hultzsch, El 5, 1898-99, 104 (ins. 

B). 296-97, 297f 

Tokri Tila (Mathura ) pedestal ins. of the time of Kusana Huviska: H. Liiders, MI §99. 88 
Tor Dherai (Loralai Dist., Baluchistan, Pakistan) KharosthT potsherd inss.: S. Konow, CII 
2.1, 173-6. 44n. 126,131n. 57 

Torkhede (Dhulia Dist., Maharashtra), copper plate ins. of Rastrakuta Govindaraja [III], Saka 
735 = a.d. 812: J. F. Fleet, El 3, 1894-95, 53-8. 62 
TripurT (= Tewar; Jabalpur Dist., MP) ivory seal inss.: M. G. Dikshit, JNSI 16, 1954, 73-4. 

132 

Udaipur (Vidisha Dist., MP) eulogy of the Sun: K. V. Ramesh and S. Subramonia Iyer, JESI 
8,1981,97-100.122, 149 

Udayagiri (Vidisha Dist., MP) cave ins. of the time of Gupta Candragupta [II], [Gupta] 83 = 
a.d. 401: J. F. Fleet, CII 3, 21-5; D. R. Bhandarkar, CII 3 (rev. ed.), 242^1; SI 1.279 
(no. 1). 175 

Udaypur (actually Rajasamudra, near Kankroli, Udaipur Dist., Rajasthan) Rajaprasasti- 
mahakavya ins., Vikrama 1718 to 1737 = a.d. 1662 to 1680: N. P. Chakravarti and 
B. Ch. Chhabra, El 29-30, 1951-52 and 1953-54, Appendix, 1-123. 123,126,149, 
237 

Udegojam (Bellary Dist., Karnataka) minor rock edicts of Asoka: P. R. Srinivasan, 
El 39, 1972-73, 237-10. 138 

Ujjain (Ujjain Dist., MP) sarpabandha grammatical ins.: H. V. Trivedi, CII 7.2, 83-6. 125-26 
Un (West Nimar Dist., MP) sarpabandha grammatical ins.: H. V. Trivedi, CII 7.2, 89. 125 
Urlam (Srikakulam Dist., AP) copper plate ins. of Gariga Hastivarman, [Ganga] 80 = ca. a.d. 
578: E. Hultzsch, El 17, 1923-24, 330-4. 62 

Urusukonda (Warangal Dist., AP) “Siddha-kavya” ins. by Narasimha: V. S. Subrahmanyam, 
El 41, 1975-76, 219-44. 237 

Utara (findspot unknown) KharosthT reliquary ins.: R. Salomon, IIJ 31, 1988, 169-77. 130 
Utmanzai (Peshawar Dist., NWFP, Pakistan) KharosthT lamp ins.: B. Ch. Chhabra, 
El 23, 1935-36, 289. 128 

UttarkasT (Uttarkashi Dist., UP) brass trident ins.: J. Prinsep, JRAS 5, 1836, 347-8 + pi. 

IX, no. 2; S. Srlkantha Sastri, NIA 3, 1940, 34-6; ARIE 1968-69, no. B.323). 129 
Vala (/Vada; Thana Dist., Maharashtra) ins. of Maurya Suketuvarman, Saka 322 = a.d. 400: 
K. V. Ramesh, El 40, 1973-74, 51-4. 183 

Varanasi (Varanasi Dist., UP) copper plate ins. of Kalacuri Kama, [Kalacuri-Cedi] 793 = a.d. 

1042: F. Kielhom, El 2, 1894, 297-310; SI 11.337-48. 80 
Vasantgadh (Sirohi Dist., Rajasthan) stone ins. of Varmalata, [Vikrama] 682(?) =a.d. 625(7): 

D. R. Bhandarkar, El 9, 1907-8, 187-92. 234 
Vat Don (Lamphun Province, Thailand) Pali and Thai stele ins.: G. Coedes, BEFEO 25,1925, 
189-92. 155 

Vat Luong Kau (Bas3k Province, Laos) ins. of King DevanTka: K 365; G. Coedes, BEFEO 
48, 1954, 209-20; C. Jacques, JA 250, 1962, 249-56; R. Salomon, “Indian TTrthas 
in Southeast Asia,” in H. Bakker, ed.. The History of Sacred Places in India as 
Reflected in Traditional Literature , Panels of the Vllth World Sanskrit Conference, 
vol. 3 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), 160-76. 158 
Vat Ph‘u (Bas3k Province, Laos) stele ins.: A. Barth, BEFEO 2, 1902, 235-40. 42n. 120, 
281-284, 282f 
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Velanjeri (/Velanceri; Chittoor Dist., AP) copper plate grant of Pallava Aparajita, regnal year 
9: R. Nagaswamy, Thiruttani and Velanjeri Copper Plates. 148 
Velanjeri copper plate ins. of Parantaka I Cola, regnal year 25: R. Nagaswamy, Thiruttani 
and Velanjeri Copper Plates. 148 

Veligalani (findspot unknown; Guntur Dist., AP?) copper plate ins. of Gajapati Kapilesvara, 
Saka 1380 = a.d. 1458: D. C. Sircar and K. H. V. Sarma, El 33, 1959-60, 275-92. 

118 

Veraval (originally from Somanatha Pathan; Junagadh Dist., Gujarat) stone ins. of the time 
of Solanki Arjuna, HijrT 662 / Vikrama 1320 / Valabhl 945 / Simha 151 = a.d. 1264: 
E. Hultzsch, IA 11, 1882, 241-5; SI II.402-8. 97,173, 186, 193, 195 
Vesall (Arakan Dist., Burma [Myan Mar]) copper plate ins.: D. C. Sircar, El 37, 1967-68, 
61-6. 154 

Vesall inss. of the Candras of Arakan: D. C. Sircar, El 32, 1957-58, 103-9. 154 
Vidisa (Vidisha Dist., MP) Cittapa-stotra ins.: D. C. Sircar, El 30, 1953-54, 215-9. 122,237 
Vidisa stone image inss. of the time of Gupta Ramagupta: D. R. Bhandarkar, CII3 (rev. ed.), 
231-4. 145 

Vikramkhol (Sambalpur Dist., Orissa) pseudo-ins.: K. P. Jayaswal, IA 62, 1933, 58-60; 
C. L. Fabri, Indian Culture 1, 1934, 52; N. P. Chakravarti, ASIAR 1930-34, 229. 

10,20 

Visnusena (findspot unknown) copper plate ins., [Vikrama] 649 = a.d. 592 and [Kalacuri- 
Cedi?] 357 = a.d. 605?: D. C. Sircar, El 30, 1953-54, 163-81. 251 
Vo-canh (Khanh-hoa Province, Vietnam) stele ins.: C 40 = Majumdar, Champa, no. 1; 

J. Filliozat, BEFEO 55, 1969, 107-16; C. Jacques, BEFEO 55, 1969, 117-24; 

K. Bhattacharya, Artihus Asiae 24, 1961, 219-24. 92, 157,169 

Wala (Bhavnagar Dist., Gujarat) potsherd ins. of Guhasena of ValabhT, [Valabhl= Gupta) 247 
= a.d. 566/67: E. Hultzsch, IA 14, 1885, 75. 131n. 58 
Wardak (Wardak Province, Afghanistan) KharosthI bronze relic bowl ins. of the time of 
Huviska, [Kaniska] 51 = a.d. 129?: S. Konow, CII 2.1,165-70; SI 1.158-9. 44,153, 
216, 218 

Yavatmal (Yavatmal Dist., Maharashtra) copperplate ins. of Vakataka Pravarasena II, regnal 
year 26: A. M. Shastri and C. Gupta, Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal 21,1983, 
78-84. 146n. 91 
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abbreviations, 67, 98, 176 
Abhijnana-sakuntala (Kalidasa), 234 
Abhiras, 183n.83, 185 
acaras (customary laws), 240, 251 
Achaemenian empire, 13, 28, 46, 52, 
210n.66 

acute-angled script. See Siddhamatrka 
“Additions to Bactrian Numismatics, and 
Discovery of the Bactrian Alphabet” 
(Prinsep), 211 

additive/multiplicative system of numerical 
notation, 56-57, 6In. 193, 63-64, 

217 

adhika-masa (intercalary month), 178 
adhika-tithi (intercalary day), 178 
Adil Shahis [Adil Shah/Adil Shahis], 100 
administrative documents, 123, 124, 159— 
60, 231-32 
AdzhinaTepe, 153 
Afghanistan, 142, 152-53 
Greek and Aramaic inscriptions, 107, 

108 

KharosthI inscriptions, 44, 45, 78, 211 
pottery inscriptions, 131 
undeciphered script, 71 
Africa, 5 

Agathocles (Indo-Greek king), 206 
Agra inscription, 144 
Agrawal, Jagannath, 261 
Agrawal, V. S., 250 
agriculture, 232 
Aguptayika era, 194 


Ahom, 108 
Ahom kings, 104, 108 
Airikina (Eran), 250 
Ajanta, 246 

Ajayapaladeva (Cahamana king), 120 
Ajlvikas, 138, 140, 243-44 
ajha/ajnapti, 117 

Akbar (Mughal emperor), 195, 243 
akhyayika, 236 

aksara, 15, 16n.34, 46n.l32, 163, 212n.72 
Alam Bridge, 143 
alamkaras, 238 

Al-BTrunT, 39n.lll, 184, 186, 188 
Alexander the Great, 22 
Allchin, F. R„ 133 
alphabetic script type, 15 
alphabetic syllabary, 20 
alphabets. See specific languages and 
scripts 

Alsdorf, Ludwig, 133 
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Ehuvala Cantamula (Iksvaku king), 90-91 
El. See Epigraphica Indica 
Ekottaragama, 242 

Elements of South-Indian Palaeography 
(Burnell), 221, 259 
Elephantine (Egypt) papyri, 64 
Elliot, Walter, 216 

Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Sanskrit on 
Historical Principles, 249 
“English” date, 177n.52 
English inscriptions, 108 
engraved illustrations, 68 
engraver, 65-66 

Epigraphia Carnatica, 162, 220, 254 
Epigraphia Indica, 162, 222, 223, 224, 252 
Arabic and Persian Supplement, 252 
initial publication, 220 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 252 
Epigraphical Find-spots (Stroobandt), 260 
“Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit,” 37, 67, 72, 
81-86, 143 

Epigraphical Records of Manipur (Bahadur 
and Singh), 108 

“Epigraphical Research” (Mirashi), 258 
Epigraphical Society of India, 224, 252 


Eran, 27, 250 

era years (inscriptional dating), 172-73, 
194-98 

conversion of Indian to Christian, 176— 
77 

in Indo-Aryan inscriptions, 180-98 
See also specific eras 
estampages, 161-62 
Ethiopian script, 15, 28 
Eukratides (Indo-Greek king), 210 
European Indology, inception of, 199 
European languages and scripts, 17, 108 
Evolution of Oriya Language and Script, 
The (Tripathi), 101 
exhortatory verses, 117 
expired years, 176, 182, 186-87, 188, 191, 
193 

eye copies, 161 
FaiazTepe, 153 

Falk, Harry, 22, 23, 46, 51, 54, 60, 224, 
258 

FaslI era, 194n.l58 
Fa yuan chu lin (Chinese Buddhist 
encyclopedia), 17, 50 
Fell, E„ 203 
feudalism, 232 
Filliozat, Jean, 85, 257 
Finot, L., 156 
Flrtiz Shah Tughluq, 199 
Fleet, John Faithfull, 132-33, 140, 146, 
165, 167, 168, 180, 186-87, 192, 201, 
218, 219, 221, 257, 258 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 219- 
20 

Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, 
145, 221 

footprint inscriptions, 126 
forgeries 

copper plate inscriptions, 61n.l94, 

114n.6, 118, 165-68 
detection, 167-68 
irregular dates, 178 
“Four Noble Truths” (Buddhist), 81 
fractions, 57n.l78 
Franke, O., 50 
French inscriptions, 108 
fresco, 120 

Fussman, Gerard, 71, 77, 78, 78n.24, 142, 
183-84n.87, 224, 253, 260 
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Gahadavalas, 149, 166 
Gai, G. S., 223, 255, 257, 261 
Gandhara, 44, 45 
Gandharan sculpture, 143, 246 
GandharT, 44, 46, 47, 48, 50n.l47, 52, 78, 
142-43 

Asokan inscriptions, 74-75, 136 
Central Asia, 79, 153, 154, 159 
dialects, 77-79, 215 
“GandharT ecrite, GandharT parlee” 
(Fussman), 260 
Ganesa, 153 

Gaiiga (Gangeya) era, 187-88 
Gatigadhara (poet), 234 
Gatigas, 62 
Garhwal, 103 
Garrick, H. R. W„ 218 
Garuda (deity), 68, 111 
garuda-dhvaja, 141 
gata (expired) years, 176 
GaudT (Proto-Bengali) script, 41, 101 
Gaur, A., 113 
Gaurlsvara-stotra, 237 
GautamTputra Satakarni (king), 144, 
183n.79 

GautamTputra SrT-Yajna Satakarni, 90n,51 
Geiger, Wilhelm, 79, 104 
genealogy, 226, 227-28 
dynastic seal inscriptions, 124 
geographical data, 228-31, 249-50 
Geography in Ancient Indian Inscriptions 
(Gupta), 260 
ghatikas (hours), 175 
Ghatotkaca (Gupta king), 186 
GhaznT, 153 
Gilgit, 122, 143 
Girikandi-caitya, 151 
Gltagovinda (Jayadeva), 234, 235 
glass (as inscriptional material), 130 
Gnoli, R„ 151 
Goa, 108, 180 

gold (as inscriptional material), 123, 130, 
143, 154, 158 
Gona, 119 
Gonda, Jan, 255 

Gondophemes (Indo-Parthian king), 143, 
173, 214 

Goonetileke, H. A. I., 151 
Gopalan, S., 100, 195 
Goparaja, 119-20 


Govindacandra (Candra king), 239 

Goyal, S. P„ 13, 228 

graffiti 

Hebrew, 107-8 
KharosthT, 44 
prehistoric, 10 
STgiri, 151 

grammatical inscriptions, 126-27 
Grantha script, 40, 41, 42 
inscription from Burma in, 155 
grants. See copper plate charters 
Greek 

alphabet, 9, 16n.33, 22, 29, 136 
Asokan inscriptions, 152-53 
BrahmT linked with, 22, 23 
coin legends, 45, 47, 108, 209-13 
loanwords, 78, 79 
Greek historians, 11 
Greek kings, 210, 227 
Greeks, 46, 240 
Greek script, 22, 28 
Bactrian, 210, 211 
Grotefend, C. L., 210, 211, 214 
Grotefend, G. F., 210, 210n.66 
Guhilas, 149 

Gujarat, 82, 93, 101, 144, 146, 183, 216, 
230, 256 

Calukyas of, 147, 149, 184, 193, 195 
Gujarati, 41n.l 15, 101-2 
Gupta, Parmanand, 260 
Gupta era, 90n.50, 188, 191 
dating system, 169, 172-73, 174n.34, 
175, 197 
founder of, 168 
historical origins, 186-87 
precise epoch, 186-87 
Guptas, 3, 38-39, 186, 197, 219 
calligraphic scripts, 69-70 
decipherment of inscriptions, 204, 205, 
219 

genealogical dating, 228 
inscriptions, 145-46 
kavya style, 233 

post-Gupta inscriptions, 146^18 

punctuation use, 66 

Sanskrit, adoption of, 84, 92-93, 94 

Sanskrit copper plate charters, 115 

sculpture, dating of, 244 

seal inscriptions, 124 

See also Gupta era; Gupta-ValabhT era 
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Gupta script (late Brahml), 19, 37, 38-41 
Gupta-Valabhl era, 186-87 
Gurjara-Pratlharas, 147, 148, 172, 184, 

227, 228, 230, 233-34 
GurmukhT script, 41 

Gvaliyara Rajya ke Abhilekha (DvivedI), 260 
Gwalior, 102, 125, 230 

Hala (poet), 235 
halanta, 14, 17nn.36, 37 
Halayudha-stotra (devotional hymn), 122, 
237 

Halevy, J„ 22, 23, 27, 46, 52, 53, 54 
Hall, Fitz-Edward, 216 
Hall, Kenneth R„ 232 
hamsapida , 68 
Hanumakonda, 237 
Harakeli-nataka (drama), 80, 123, 237 
Harappa, 20n.47 
Harihara (deity), 111 
Harisena (inscriptional poet), 111, 236 
Harsa (king), 69, 166n.l7, 188, 230, 238 
signature, 70 
Harsa-carita , 235 
Harsa era, 147, 169, 188-90 
Hartel, Herbert, 140n.74 
Haryana, 256 
Hashtnagar, 46 

Hastivarman (Eastern Gaiiga king), 62 
head marks, 31, 34, 38, 39, 40 
Telugu and Kannada scripts, 41 
Hebrew, 16n.33, 107-8 
Heliodoros, 76n.l8, 126, 141, 240 
Hellenistic kings. See Greek kings 
Hemacandra, 195 
hero-stones, 128 

hieroglyphic writing. See Egyptian writing 
HijrT (Islamic) era, 173, 189, 195 
Hilka, Alfons, 251 
Hill, G. F„ 46n.l31 
Himalayas, 41, 103, 108, 129, 229 
Himyaritic inscriptions, 23, 107 
Hlnayana, 242 
Hindi, 101, 102-3, 109, 154 
bilingual inscriptions, 149 
Hindu cultic inscriptions, 122, 128 
Hinduism. See Brahamnical/Hindu tradition 
Hindu Kush, 44 

Hiniiber, Oskar von, 12, 54, 224 
Hira Lai, 260 


Historical Geography from Inscriptions 
(Sankalia), 250 

Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, 
The (Sewell), 260 
historiography 

epigraphic sources, 5, 217, 226-51 
eras, 172-73, 194-98 
geography, 249-50 
spurious grants, detection of, 167 
synchronizations as dating technique, 
169, 170, 172, 227 

History and Palaeography of Mauryan 
Brahml Script (Upasak), 258 
History of South India from Prehistoric 
Times to the Fall of Vijayanaeara 
(Sastri), 258 

History of the Imperial Guptas, A (Goyal), 
228n.5 

Hodgson, B. H., 205 
Hoysalas, 149, 192n.l48, 247 
Hsiian Tsang, 230, 238 
Hultzsch, Eugen, 29, 73, 133, 219, 220, 
221 , 222 
Humbach, H., 51 
Huns 

royal inscriptions, 146 
script of, 9 
Hunter, G. R., 20, 21 

hunting exploits, mentioned in inscriptions, 
125n.39 
Hunza, 122 

Hunza-Haldeikish, 109, 143 
Huviska (Kusana king), 88, 144, 174 
hybrid Sanskrit, 37, 81, 83-94, 120, 249 
hymns, 237 

hypercorrection, 163-64 

IA. See Indian Antiquary 
iconography, 248 

Iksvakus, 69, 90, 94, 145, 171, 174 
Ilahlera, 195 

illustrations (in inscriptions), 68 
image enhancement (computer), 165 
images. See sculpture 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, The (Fleet), 
257 

hide classique, L’ (Renou and Filliozat), 
257 

Indian Antiquary, The, 219, 222, 253 
initial publication, 219 
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Indian Ephemeris (Swamikannu Pillai), 

177 

Indian Epigraphical Glossary (Sircar), 98, 
223, 249, 259 

Indian Epigraphy (Ramesh), 257 
Indian Epigraphy (Sircar), 257 
Indian Epigraphy and South Indian Scripts 
(Sivaramamurti), 269 
“Indian Epigraphy and the Language 
Medium’’ (Ramesh), 98 
Indian Historical Quarterly, 253 
Indian Palaeography (Dani), 258 
Indian Palaeography (Pandey), 258 
Indie scripts 

Aramaic connections, 52 
biscripts, 70-71 

comparison with North Semitic scripts, 
251 

direction of writing, 48 

languages of, 72-109 

numbers and numerical notation, 56-64 

origins of modern, 40-41 

undeciphered, 71 

See also BrahmT 

Indische Palaeographie (Biihler), 221, 258, 
259 

Indo-Bactrian script (KharosthT), 50 
Indo-China, 221 
Indo-Greeks, 46, 55, 142-45 
BrahmT inscriptions, 143-4 
coins, 45, 47, 209-12, 213 
dating systems, 174 
KharosthT inscriptions, 142-43, 209 
See also Greek kings 
Indonesia, 61, 150 

Buddhist inscriptions, 123, 159 
copper plate inscriptions, 113n,5 
gold leaf inscriptions, 130 
Sanskrit inscriptions, 158-59 
Indo-Pali script (KharosthT), 17 
Indo-Parthians, 46, 55 
Indo-Scythians, 45-46, 47, 55, 142^15, 

219 

bilingual coins, 209, 210-13 
dating system, 174 

Indra (Rastrakuta king of Gujarat), 230 
Indraji, Bhagvanlal, 57, 59, 144, 151, 193, 
194, 206, 217, 218, 219 
Indraraja III (Rastrakuta king), 234 


Indravarman (Eastern Gariga king), 62, 

143, 188 

Indravarman (Indo-Scythian prince), 119 
Indravarman I (Campa king), 157 
Indus River, 42,44, 107, 108 
Indus Valley script, 10-16, 17, 20-21, 24, 
26, 28, 29, 71, 143 
inherent vowel. See vowel system 
Inscriptions de Piyadassi, Les (Senart), 219 
Inscriptions of Ancient Assam (Sharma), 
224 

Inscriptions of Asoka (Cunningham), 219 
revised edition (Hultzsch), 222 
Inscriptions in the Central Provinces and 
Berar (Hira Lai), 260 
“Inscriptions of the Deccan: An 

Epigraphical Survey” (Naik), 260 
Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings 
(Fleet), 145, 221 

interpretation (of inscriptions), 136, 164-65 
“Introduction to Indian Epigraphy and 
Palaeography” (Sircar), 257 
Introduction to Indian Epigraphy [With 
Special Reference to the Development 
of the Scripts and Languages] (Gai), 
257 

Inviting Death (Settar), 243 
invocatory verses, 112, 115 
Iran, 13, 28 

Iranian languages, 51, 210, 211 (see also 
Old Persian cuneiform; Persian) 
iron (as inscriptional material), 129-30 
irregular dates, 178, 179-80, 182n.75 
Islamic era. See HijrT (Islamic) era 
Islamic languages, 7, 99, 102 
bilingual inscriptions, 109, 149, 150 
inscriptions, 66, 93, 106-7, 148-50 
iron weapon inscriptions, 130 
Isvaradatta (AbhTra king), 185 
Isvaradeva (AbhTra king), 183n.83 
Isvararata (king), 114 
Isvarasena (AbhTra king), 185 
ivory and bone (as inscriptional materials), 
132 

Jacob, LeGrand, 216 
Jacobi, H„ 176, 177-78, 179n.61 
Jacques, C., 156 
Jaggayyapeta, 144-45 
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Jain, Muni Uttam, 243 
Jaina era, 12n.20, 194 
Jaina inscriptions, 102n.74, 111, 128 
anthologies, 257 
ayagapatas, 126 
on cloth, 132 
cultic, 122 
dating of, 181, 195 
donative, 118 
Mathura, 88 
memorial, 120 
on metals, 129 
pilgrims’ records, 121-22 
Prakrit, 80 
Sanskrit, 150 

Jaina monastic organization, 85 
Jaina script lists, 9, 17, 50 
Jaina texts, 9, 83, 114, 247 
Jainism, 8, 243-44 

copper plate donation records, 114 
Jains, The (Dundas), 243 
Jaisalmer, 189 
Jaiswal, Suvira, 239n.36 
Janamejaya (legendary king), 167 
Janert, Klaus, 133 
Japan, 7 

Jatakamala (Aryasura), 120, 235 
jatakas, 11, 120, 141 (see also Vattaka 
Jataka) 

Java, 158, 159 
footprint inscriptions, 126 
Saka era used in, 183 
Javanese, 113n.5 
Jayadeva (poet), 234, 235 
Jayadevamalla (king of Nepal), 191 
Jayasimha (Kashmiri king), 196 
jayastambha, 111 
Jayatilaka, D. B., 79, 104 
Jayavarman VII (Khmer king), 156, 158 
JBBRAS. See Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Asiatic Society 
Jenkins, R„ 203 

JESI. See Journal of the Epigraphical 
Society of India 
jihvamullya, 59n.l85, 163 
Jnanacandra, Yati, 203 
Johnston, E. H., 154 
Jones, Sir William, 201-2 
JosT, H., 152 


Journal of Ancient Indian History, 253 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, 253 

Journal of the Bihar (and Orissa) Research 
Society, 253 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Asiatic Society, 216, 218, 219 
Journal of the Epigraphical Society of 
India, 223, 252-53 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 216 
Journal of the United Provinces Historical 
Society, 253 

Julian calendar, 177n.52 
Junnar, 144 

Jupiter (Brhaspati), 177, 181, 197, 198 
twelve-year cycle of, 173, 186, 197 
sixty-year cycle of, 173, 184, 186, 192, 
197-98 

Jvalamukhl-BhavanT, 234, 237 
Kabul, 44 

Kabulian script (KharosthI), 50 
Kabul River Valley, 42, 44 
Kacch, 101, 144 
Kacchapaghatas, 149 
Kadambas 

dating system, 192n.l48, 197 
of Goa, 180, 181 
inscriptions, 39, 114, 146 
kakapada (cross-shaped mark), 68 
KakatTyas, 149 

Kalacuri-Cedi era, 61, 90n.50, 177, 183, 
184-86, 195 
Kalacuri era, 61 

Kalacuris, 149, 184, 185, 186, 247 
of Ratanpur, 184 
of Tripuri, 240 
Kajacuryas, 192n.l48 
Kalamukhas, 240 
Kalhana, 4, 196 
Kalidasa, 7n.2, 233, 234 
Kali era, 180, 190, 196 
Kalinga, 137, 187, 197 
Kaliyuga era, 173, 180-81 
Kamboji, 71 

Kampuchea. See Cambodia 
Kanauj, 147, 188 
Kangra, 44, 196 
KanherT, 144, 257 
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Kaniska (Kusana king), 88, 143, 144, 174, 
228, 246 

portrait statue, 84, 121 
as Saka era founder, 183 
Kannada, 105, 106, 148, 216 
bilingual inscriptions, 100, 148, 149 
Calukya-Vikrama era inscriptions, 191 
hunting exploits mentioned in 
inscriptions, 125n.39 
trilingual inscriptions, 109 
Kannada script, 41, 100 
Kantideva (king of Harikela), 117-18 
Kapalikas, 240 
Kapilavastu, 250 
karana (half-tithi), 175 
karana/kciranika (scribe), 65 
karanas (dance poses), 248 
Karas, 148 

Karashima, Noboru, 231, 232, 259 
Kara Tepe, 153 
Kardamakas, 144 

Karkkaraja I (Rastrakuta king), 115, 148 
Karkkaraja II (Rastrakuta king), 147 
Karle, 144 

cave temple dating, 245 
Karnataka, 230, 244 
architecture, 247 
Asokan inscriptions, 44, 222 
Calukya-Vikrama era, 191-92 
coin-types, references to in inscriptions, 
251 

copper plates, 146 
forged inscriptions, 166 
Marathi inscriptions, 100 
memorial stone inscriptions, 120 
Karttikadi years, 177, 182, 185, 186-87, 
191, 197 
Kashgar, 50-51 
Kashmir, 256 
era dating, 196 
historical tradition, 4 
Sarada script, 40 
Kasia, 247 

Kasiputra Bhagabhadra (Sunga king), 141 

Katapayadi numbering system, 173n.32 

Kathiawar, 101, 144, 192, 193, 256 

Kathikaera, 90n.50, 194-95 

Katti, Madhav N„ 224 

KausambT style, 37, 38 

kavya (poetry), 147, 164, 233, 235, 236-37 


kayastha. See scribe 
Kaye, G. R., 62n.l99 
KayethT script, 41n.l 15 
Kedah, 158 
Kerala, 189-90 
Kern, Henrik, 222 
Kesanapalli (excavations at), 145 
Khadgas, 149 
khanda-kavya, 123, 237 
Khandalavala, Karl, 245 
Kharaosta (king), 51 
Kharaposta, 51 
Kharatara-gaccha, 243 
Kharavela (Mahameghavahana king), 67, 
77, 111, 142, 164 

KharoshthT Inscriptions with the Exception 
of Those ofAsoka (Konow), 222, 260 
Kharosthl, 9, 42-56 
administrative documents, 124 
Asokan inscriptions, 64, 74-75, 136 
biscripts, 70-71, 215 
BrahmT connections with, 22, 23, 48, 49, 
54, 55, 56 

central Asian, 44, 45-46, 55, 132, 153, 
154 

central Asian documents, 47-48, 51, 56, 
58, 64, 79, 125, 130, 160 
character derivations, 52 
characteristics, 14-16, 17, 48-49, 55, 

215 

China, 159-60 
chronological range, 46-47 
coin legends, 45, 47, 48 
consonantal conjuncts, 43, 48-49, 52- 
53, 54 

dating of, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 46-47, 55, 181 
decipherment, 209-15, 215-16, 218 
decline of, 47 

direction of writing, 48-49, 52 
forgeries, 165, 166 
Gandharl inscriptions, 78, 79, 249 
geographical range, 42, 44-46 
gold plate and silver inscriptions, 130 
inscriptional materials, 131 
inscriptions of Indo-Greek/Indo-Scythian 
era, 142-43 

limited calligraphic development, 

69n.221 
map, 45 

name of script, 50-51 
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numerical notation, 58, 59, 63-64, 218 
origin, 28, 46, 51-54 
paleography, 48-49, 55-56, 64 
punctuation, 67 
relic dedications, 66 
Semitic scripts, comparison with, 25t 
study of, 218, 222, 249 
uses of, 47-48 
KharostT. See Kharosthi 
Khmer, 155, 156 
Khmer empire, 155, 158 
Khotan, 45, 78n.23 

Kielhorn, Franz, 89, 95, 147, 173, 179, 

182, 185, 189-90, 191, 192, 193, 196, 
217, 219, 220, 221, 259, 260 
List of the Inscriptions of Northern 
Indian from About A. D. 400, 221, 259 
List of Inscriptions of Southern India 
from About A.D. 500, 259-60 
Kiratarjumya, 234—35 
Kirgizstan, 154 

Kirtikaumudi (Somesvaradeva), 234 
klrtistambha, 111 
Klrttivarman II (Calukya king), 71 
Kittoe, M„ 215 

Kleine Schriften (Kielhorn and Liiders), 

260 

Kokasa, 247 
Kollam (Quilon), 190 
Kollam era, 189-90 
Konakamana Buddha, 140 
Konkan, 100 

Konow, Sten, 44, 47, 77, 78n.24, 142, 166, 
181, 260 

Government Epigraphist for India, 222 
Kopp, Ulrich Friedrich, 24 
KosambI (KausambI), 92, 138n.73, 139 
Krishnan, K. G., 150, 255 
Kroraina, 45, 79, 160 
Krorainic, 79 

Krsna I (Rastrakuta king), 148 
Krta era, 182 (see also Vikrama era) 
Ksatrapas, 45, 57, 58, 82, 94, 143 
donative cave inscriptions, 114, 144 
Sanskrit inscriptions, 88-90, 93 
ksatriyas , 114 

ksaya-masa (expunged month), 178 
ksaya-tithi (expunged lunar day), 178 
Ksematikaradeva (Bhauma-Kara king), 190 
Kubja (inscriptional poet), 236 


Kuchean language, 47 
Kumaragupta (Gupta king), 118, 182, 228, 
233n.l6 

Kumaragupta III (Gupta king), 124 
Kumarapala (Gujarat Calukya king), 195 
Kunindas, 47 

Kusanas, 46, 47, 57, 82, 153, 225 
Buddhist inscriptions, 241 
central Asian inscriptions, 153-54 
coins, 47, 211 
dating system, 174 
genealogical problems, 228 
hybrid Sanskrit inscriptions, 86, 143, 

144 

inscribed statues, 120 
inscriptional dates, 183-84n.87 
KharosthI inscriptions, 143 
Saka dates, 183 

Sanskrit inscriptions, 87, 88, 143, 144 
script, 37, 55 

Kutila (Siddhamatrka) script, 39n.l 11 

label inscriptions, 120, 121, 142 
verses quoted in, 235 
Ladakh, 44, 107 
lagna, 175 

Lahadacandra (Candra king), 239 
Lake Sudarsana, 113, 145 
Laksmanasena (Sena king), 193 
Laksmanasena era, 177, 193-94 
Lai, B. B„ 10 

Lalitavigraharaja-nataka { drama), 80, 123, 
237 

Lalitavistara, 8, 9, 17, 50 
Lamotte, Etienne, 83, 84, 86, 133, 242 
land grant charters. See copper plate 
charters 

Land System and Feudalism in Ancient 
India (Sircar), 232 
land tenure, 232, 251 
Langdon, S., 20 

Language of the Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestan (Burrow), 

79 

Lanka time, 179 
Lanstsha script, 160 
Laos, 158 
Lao script, 42 

Lassen, Christian, 206, 209, 212, 214, 217 
Later Guptas, 147 
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Latin inscriptions, 108 
Lauriya-Araraj, 205 
law, 4, 165,251 
documents, 123-24, 131 
terminology, 164, 249 
Law, Bimala Chum, 241 
leather (as inscriptional material), 159 
legal documents, 123-24, 131 
legal principles, 4 
legal terminology, 164, 249 
lekhaka (scribe), 65 
Lekhapaddhati, 95n.57 
Lenormant, Francois, 23 
Levi, Sylvain, 50-51, 86, 151 
lexicography, 249 
Licchavi era, 191 
Licchavi period, 152 
lineation, 42 
linguistics, 248-50 
lipikara (scribe), 65 
lipikarena, 44, 46, 136n.67 
Lipisalcisamdarsana (in Lalitavistara), 8 
List of Brahmi Inscriptions from the 
Earliest Times to About A.D. 400 
(Liiders), 260 

List of Inscriptions of Southern India from 
About A.D. 500 (Kielhorn), 259-60 
“List of KharosthI Inscriptions, A” 
(Majumdar), 260 

List of the Inscriptions of Northern India 
from About A.D. 400 (Kielhom), 221, 

259 

List of the Inscriptions of Northern India in 
Brahmi and Its Derivative Scripts, 
from About 200 A.C., A (Bhandarkar), 

260 

literature, 233-38, 255 
inscription preserving specimens of 
works, 234-35, 236-37 
inscriptions as chronological/dating 
framework, 233-34, 235 
literary inscriptions, 123, 126, 156-57, 
234-35, 235-38 
standard genres, 236-37 
See also prasasti 
logographic script type, 15 
Lohuizen-de Leeuw, J. E., 245, 246 
Lokayatas, 244 
Lorenzen, David N., 240 


lotus (auspicious symbol), 68 
Lou-lan, 132, 159 
Luce, G. H„ 154 

Liiders, Heinrich, 34n.l00, 96n.61, 120, 
181, 222n.l21, 260 
Bharhut Inscriptions, 223 
Mathura Inscriptions, 82, 144, 223 
Ludwig, Alfred, 51 
LumbinI, 250 

lunar cycle, 174-75, 177n.57, 178-80 

lyrical inscriptions, 125 

Lysias (Indo-Greek king), 211, 211n.71 

Macedonian months, 174 
Mackenzie, Colin, 203 
Madhya Pradesh, 101, 102-3 
Madras, 107 
Magadha, 76 
Magadhi, 75, 80, 141 
Magha (poet), 234 
Maghas of KausambI, 92, 174 
Mahabhasya, 233 
Mahadevan, Iravatham, 36-37 
mahdkdvya, 123, 236, 237 
Mahalingam, T. V., 35, 259, 260 
mahamdtras, 139 
MahamayurT, 51 
Mahameghavahanas, 142 
Mahanaman, 39 
Maharashtra, 82, 93, 100, 256 
cave temple inscriptions, 144 
Maharastrl, 80, 122n.27 
Mahavastu, 83 
Mahayana, 242, 246 
Mahendrapala (Gurjara-Pratlhara king), 
148, 233-34 

Mahendravarman I (Pallava king), 248 
Maithili, 104 
Maithili script, 41 
Maitrakas of Valabhl, 147, 186 
Majumdar, N. G„ 169, 193, 260 
Majumdar, N. P., 223 
Majumdar, R. C„ 147, 149, 156, 157, 158, 
187, 189, 191, 193, 195, 228 
mala-masa (intercalary month), 178 
Malava era, 182 {see also Vikrama era) 
Malayalam, 41, 106, 189 
Malaysia, 132, 158 
Malla era, 108, 195 
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Malwa style, 38 
Manadeva (.king of Nepal), 152 
man gala (invocatory verses), 112, 115 
Marigalesa (Calukya king), 111 
Manipuri, 108 
Mansion, Joseph, 85 
mantras, 123 
Manu, 117 
Manu-smrti, 165 
Marathi, 99, 100, 101, 249 
bilingual inscriptions, 149 
Marshall, Sir John, 47, 222 
masks (inscribed), 129 
Masson, Charles, 209, 210n.65, 214 
Master, A., 100 
Mat, 84, 120 
Mathura, 256 

BrahmT inscriptions, 143-44 
BrahmI/KharosthT biscript, 70 
Buddhist inscriptions, 241 
calligraphic inscriptions, 69 
early Sanskrit inscriptions, 87-88, 89, 
93, 94 

“Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit,” 81, 82, 
84, 85, 86, 143, 144 
Gandharl inscriptions, 78 
Gupta era inscriptions, 145, 186 
inscription dating, 172, 174, 181, 186 
KharosthT script, 44 
portrait statue, 121 
sculpture, 244, 247 

Mathura Inscriptions (Liiders), 82, 144, 
223 

Mathura style, 37, 38 
Mattamayura Saivacaryas, 240 
Maukharis, 146, 147, 200, 201n.l3 
Mauryan era (alleged), 164n.l2, 195 
Mauryan period, 12, 13, 14 
Brahmi script characteristics, 30-31, 34, 
105, 204 

Candragupta Maurya, 194, 199-200n.2 
inscriptions of, 133-41 
inscriptions, Prakrit, 72-76, 136 
inscriptions, Aramaic, 28, 54, 107 
inscriptions attributed to, 205 
See also Asokan inscriptions 
Mauryans. See Mauryan period 
mechanical reproductions, 161-62 
Megasthenes, 11 


Meghaduta, 233n.l6 
Mehendale, M. A., 133 
memorial records, 68, 102, 103, 108, 
119-20, 126 

Menander (Indo-Greek king), 141, 210, 

211 

Menander era (alleged), 174, 181 
metal (as inscriptional material), 129-30 
(see also copper plate charters) 

MIA languages. See Prakrit 
Middle Indo-Aryan. See Prakrit 
Mihirakula (Hun king), 146 
Mill, W. H„ 205 

minor rock edicts. See under Asokan 
inscriptions 
MTran, 160 

Mirashi, V. V., 61, 100, 144, 146, 147, 
183-84n.87, 184, 185, 186, 187, 

188n. Ill, 189, 222, 223, 258, 

260-61 

Mitra, Rajendralala, 216, 218 
“mixed dialect.” See Epigraphical Hybrid 
Sanskrit 

Modi script, 41n.l 15, 100 
Mohenjo-Daro, 44 
Mon, 155 

monastic orders, 85, 111, 241 
“Monumental Prakrit,” 77 
Mrgesavarman (Kadamba king), 197 
Mughal empire, 195, 243 
Muhammad (Prophet), 195 
Mukherjee, B. N„ 141, 183n.83 
Mulavarman (king of Borneo), 159 
Muller, E„ 150 
Muller, K. Ottfried, 22 
multilingual inscriptions, 99, 109 
multiple dating, 173 
Murthy, A. V. Narasimha, 251 
music, 248 

Muslim era. See HijrT (Islamic) era; Islamic 
languages 

Myan Mar. See Burma 
Mysore, 224 (see also Karnataka) 

Mysore Inscriptions (Rice), 220 

Nabataean script, 29 

Nagabhata (Gurjara-Pratlhara king), 230 

Nagalipi, 9 

Nagarl, 40, 41 (see also DevanagarT) 
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Nagarjunakonda, 38, 65n.208, 69, 77, 82, 
90-91,93,94, 144 
excavations at, 224 
footprint, 126 
memorial, 119 
stone inscriptions, 145 
ndgas, 9, 241, 248 

Nahapana (Western Ksatrapa king), 45, 88- 
90, 144, 183, 245 
Naik, A. V., 100, 260 
nail-headed script (Siddhamatrka), 40 
naksatra, 117, 175, 180, 196 
Nalacampii, 234 

Nalanda, 41n.ll6, 118, 122, 124, 222 

Nalas, 146 

Nanaghat, 144 

Nanda era, 195 

Nandi (Siva’s bull), 68 

Nandi-nagarl script, 41 

Nandivarman (Salankayana king), 91 

Naradasmrti , 8n,3 

Narain, A. K„ 181 

Narasimha (inscriptional poet), 67, 237 
Narasimhagupta (Gupta king), 124 
Narasimha II (Eastern Ganga king) 
Naravarman (king of Gwalior), 125 
Naravarman (Paramara king), 149 
Narayanapala (Pala king), 200n.7 
Narendradhavala (Bhanja king), 95 
narrative sculptures, 120 
Nasik, 57, 67, 69, 82, 114, 144, 185 
decipherment of inscriptions from, 216,217 
literary inscriptions, 233 
nataka (drama), 80, 123, 237 
Nayapala (Pala king), 150 
Nearchos, 11, 12, 13 
Nepal, 5, 104, 151-52 
Asokan minor pillar edicts, 140, 222, 250 
copperplate inscriptions, 113n.5, 152 
eras used in, 108, 188, 191 
Newari inscriptions, 108 
Sanskrit inscriptions, 92, 151, 152 
Nepali, 104, 152, 160 
Nepali (Newari) era, 108, 191 
Newari, 104, 108, 152 
New Indian Antiquary, 253 
New Indo-Aryan, 99-105, 109, 120, 149 
bilingual inscriptions, 149 
iron weapon inscriptions, 130 
linguistic significance of, 249 


NIA. See New Indo-Aryan 
Nidana-sutra, 122 
Niklas, U„ 133 
Nilakanta Sastri, K. A., 258 
nirosthya-kavya, 237 
Niya documents, 47, 79, 159 
Niya River, 159 

Non-Indo-Aryan languages, 105-9 
Norman, K. R., 13, 83, 133 
Norris, Edwin, 213, 214, 215, 216 
North Semitic scripts, 24-28, 29-30, 35, 

59 

Northwestern Prakrit (Gandharl), 77- 
78 

North-West Frontier Province (Pakistan), 

44 

numbers and numerical notation, 56-64, 
194n.l59 

BrahmT, 56-64, 216-17 
chronograms, 173 
KharosthI, 58, 59, 63-64, 218 
place-value notation, 60-63 
numismatics, 1, 209-14, 215, 251 ( see also 
coins) 

official terminology and titles, 232, 257 
Ojha, Gaurisarikara HTracamda, 11,20, 53, 
59, 193, 221, 258 
Old Ardha-MagadhI, 74 
Old Indo-Aryan incriptions, 99 
Old Javanese language and script, 158 
Old Malay, 159 

Old Persian cuneiform, 28, 209, 210, 
210n.66 

Old Saka era, 46, 181 
Old Sinhalese (Sinhalese Prakrit), 79-80, 
104, 151 

Old Tamil inscriptions. See Tamil BrahmT 
inscriptions 

omissions. See corrections and omissions 
omitted hundreds, 246 
onomastics, 250-51 
“On the Ancient Sanskrit Numerals” 
(Prinsep), 216 

“On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals” 
(Bailey), 59 

On the Origin of the Indian Brahma 
Alphabet (Biihler), 26 
oral tradition, 7-8 

Origin of BrahmT Script (Rastogi), 21 
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Orissa, 77, 95, 99, 100, 101, 148, 187, 188, 
256 

anka years, 171n.27 
Bhauma-Kara kings, 190-91 
era dating (AmlT era), 195 
Oriya language, 99, 101, 249 
bilingual inscriptions, 103, 109 
trilingual inscriptions, 101, 109 
Oriya script, 34, 41 
Ornate BrahmT, 70, 71, 122 

Pagan, 155 
Pahlava era, 181 
Pahlavi inscriptions, 107 
painting, 120, 160, 235, 244-^17 
Pakistan, 5, 107, 142-43 
Chinese inscriptions, 109 
forged inscriptions, 165 
KharosthI script, 42-56, 143n.79, 211 
study of epigraphy in, 152-53 
travelers’ inscriptions, 122 
See also Taxila 

Paksa (lunar fortnight), 174-75 
Paksas (astronomical systems), 178-79 
Palaeography of BrahmT Script in North 
India, The (Verma), 258 
Palaographisches zu den 

Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner 
Turfansammlung (Sander), 259 
Palas, 148, 149, 171, 172, 200, 201, 227, 
230 

Pala-Sena school of sculpture, 247 
paleographic dating, 168-69 
formulae, 67 
limitations, 170, 245 
spurious inscriptions, anachronisms in, 
167 

paleography 

BrahmT, 31-42, 55 
comparative, 169 
earliest works on Indian, 221 
forgery, detection of, 167 
geographic approach, 37 
handbooks and reference works, 257-59 
KharosthI, 48-49, 55-56, 209-15 
Pali 

Asokan Prakrits, similarity to, 73, 74, 76, 
77 

inscriptions from Burma, 81, 154-55, 242 
inscriptions from Cambodia, 81, 156 


inscriptions from Sri Lanka, 151 
inscriptions from Thailand, 81, 155 
rarity of inscriptions from India, 80-81 
tinplate inscription, 130 
Pali Buddhist canon, 11 
palimpsests, 118 
paliyas (memorial pillars), 102 
Pallava Grantha script, 42 
Pallavas, 42,91, 105 
copper plate charters, 114, 146, 148 
inscriptions, 39, 91, 148, 240, 248 
regnal years, 171 
Pallava script, 158 
Pandey, R. B., 11, 20, 53, 258 
Pandyas, 105, 148, 149, 171 
panegyric inscriptions. See prasasti 
Panini, 11-12, 46, 97, 98, 157 
Pannavana-sutta, 9 
Paraba, KasTnatha Panduranga, 255 
Paramaras, 68, 147, 149 
Paranavitana, S., 79, 150, 151 
Parasher, Aloka, 232n.l4 
pariharas (exemptions), 116 (see also 
prasadas) 

ParijatamanjarT-natikd (drama), 80,123, 
237 

Parivrajakas, 146, 173, 197 
Parthian era, 181 
Parthian language, 107 
Parthians, 46 
Pataliputra, 73, 136 
Patanjali, 233 

Pathak, V. S„ 53, 186n.l00, 240 
Patna, 248 (see also Pataliputra) 

Pauni excavations, 142 
Peasant State and Society in Medieval 
South India (Stein), 231, 232 
Pehlevi, 210, 214 
Pe Maung Tin, 154 
Pendzhikent, 153 
performing arts, 248 
Persian, 106-7, 149, 252 
bilingual inscriptions, 100, 102, 103, 
109, 150 

See also Old Persian cuneiform 
Persians. See Achaemenian empire 
Perso-Arabic scripts, 7, 17 
Personal and Geographical Names in the 
Gupta Inscriptions (Sharma), 251 
personal inscriptions, 125 
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Perumal, A. N„ 248 
Petech, Luciano, 191 
Phalgudeva (father of Dhanadeva of 
Ayodhya), 86 
phantom eras, 195-96 
Philologica Indica (Liiders), 260 
Philoxenos (Indo-Greek king), 21 ln.71 
Phoenician language and script, 24-28, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 59 

photographic reproductions, 161, 162 
pictographic-acrophonic system, 19 
pilgrims’ records, 102, 107, 108, 121-25 
Asokan, 140 
Pillai, P. Sundaram, 190 
pillar inscriptions, 65n.209, 112, 119 
of Anandacandra at Mrohaung, 154 
ASokan, 17, 73, 126, 136, 138-40, 
152n.l01, 204, 208, 222 
Besnagar, 76n.l8, 111, 126, 141 
examples, 126-27 
Gupta, 145, 186 
regnal dates, 171n.26, 172 
Suriga period, 141-42 
wooden, 131 
Pingree, David, 174 
Pischel, R., 50 

Piyadast (also Piyadassi, Priyadarsin; title 
of Asoka), 138, 206, 215n.92 
place value numerical system, 60-63, 173, 
174 

political history, 226-28 (see also 

dynasties; era years; specific dynasties 
and rulers 

portable object inscriptions, 128 
Portuguese inscriptions, 108 
pottery (as inscriptional material), 131, 

154, 160 

Prabhacandra (Jaina acarya), 120 
PracJna Bharatiya Abhilekha (Upadhyaya), 
258 

Pracina-lekha-mdla (SastrT and Paraba), 
255 

PrdcTna Marathi KorTva Lekha (Tulpulle), 
99, 100 

Pradyumnesvara (deity), 111 
Prakasadharman (Aulikara king), 146 
Prakrit (Middle Indo-Aryan), 30, 36, 51, 
72-81, 90, 91, 145, 249 
in Aramaic script, 52 
Asokan, 73-76, 136 


bilingual inscriptions, 35, 36, 91, 109, 
211-15 

cave inscriptions, 89 
central-western dialect, 77 
conch shell inscriptions, 132 
copper plate charters, 114, 146 
epigraphic, 76-77, 81, 160 
epigraphic, decline of, 93 
Indo-Greek/Indo-Scythian period 
inscriptions, 142—43, 211, 212, 213, 
214 

inscriptional dialects, 72-79, 84, 85, 
88-90, 136, 164 
Jaina texts, 9 
Kroraina, 159 
literary, 72, 74, 80, 215 
Maury an period inscriptions, 140—41 
monumental, 119 
multilingual inscriptions, 109 
Niya, 159 

northwestern. See GandharT 
private donation inscriptions, 118 
punctuation, 67 
Sanskrit supplanting, 93, 94 
Sinhalese, 79-80, 104, 151 
Sunga period, 141 

See also “Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit” 
prasada s (privileges), 152 (see also 
pariharas) 

prasasti, 69, 71, 89, 95, 110-18 
Burma, 154 
Cambodia, 157-58 
competing royal claims, 230 
geographical data, 229-30 
Islamic period, 149 
as literary genre, 235-36 
literary genres found in, 123, 236-37, 
237 

Nepal, 152 

on pillars, 126, 145 

poets as authors, 234, 236-37 

on stone slabs, 126 

Vietnam, 157 

Pravarasena (Vakataka king), 239 
“prayer-stones,” Tibetan, 123 
pre-Mauryan writing, 11-12, 13 
pre-Nagarl script, 159 
Price, W., 203 

Prinsep, James, 22, 57, 203-4, 205-13, 
214, 215, 216-17, 219 
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private donative inscriptions, 118 
Priyadarsin. See PiyadasT 
proper names, transliterated (as 

decipherment method), 210n.66 
Proto-Bengali (Gaudi) script, 41, 101 
Proto-Kannada script, 19 
Proto-Sarada script, 40 
Proto-Sinhalese, 104 
Proto-Telugu-Kannada script, 71 
Przyluski, Jean, 51 

pseudo-inscriptions (Vikramkhol), 10, 20 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 227 
Ptolemy [V], 210n.66 
Pulakesin II (Calukya king), 95, 111, 147, 
230 

pulli, 16n.36, 37n.l06 
punctuation, 66-68, 163 
Punjab, 188 
Punjabi, 103, 154 
Punjabi (GurmukhI) script, 41, 188 
Purle plates, 62 

Purnavarman (king of Java), 159 

purnimanta months, 182, 184, 186, 188, 197 

Purnnaditya, 69 

purva (“preceding [date]”), 98 

purva (“preceding [pras'asti]”), 235 

Purvavidehalipi, 9 

Puspalipi, 9 

Pusyamitra (Sunga king), 86n.44 
Pyu, 154 

Qunduz, 44, 153 
Quseir (Egypt), 160 
Qyzyl, 160 

Radhakanta Tarkavagifsa, 202 
Radiah, 205 
rdgas, 248 

Raghavacaitanya, 234 
Raghudeva (Gajapati king), 115 
Raghuvams'a, 233, 234 
Rajamundry copper plates, 115 
Rajanyas, 47 

Rajaprasasti-mahakavya (at Udaypur), 

123, 126, 149, 237 

Rajasthan, 90, 102, 103, 188, 189, 256 
Bhagavata cult, 240 
medieval Sanskrit inscriptions, 
translations, 203 
memorial stone inscriptions, 120 


Rajasthani language, 102, 103 
Rajatarangim (Kalhana), 4, 196, 199n.l 
Rajendra I Co]a, 116, 149 
Rajendravarman (Khmer king), 156 
Rajghat, 124 
Rajlvalocana temple, 69 
Rajputs, 147, 189 

Rajula (Mahaksatrapa of Mathura), 143 
Rama, 117 
Ramagupta, 145 
Ramalochan Pandit, 202 
Ramesh, K. V., 98, 168, 170, 257 
Ramgarh hill, 141 
Ranachoda (poet), 123 
Rao, Madhava, 205 
Rao, N. Lakshminarayanan, 223 
Rapson, Edward J., 46n,131, 137, 159, 
222n.l21 

rasi (zodiacal sign), 175, 197 
Rastogi, N. P., 21 

Rastrakutas, 62n.l99, 148, 172, 197, 227, 
230, 234 

Ratanpur. See under Kalacuris 
Rathodas, 149 
Raiila-vela (Roda), 103 
Ravenshaw, E. C., 203 
Ravikirti (inscriptional poet). 111, 233, 
234-35 

Regmi, D. R., 152 

regnal years, 171-72, 173, 174, 192n.l48, 
227 

relic cult, 129, 130, 140, 142, 143 
religion, 238^14, 248 
inscriptional anthologies, 257 
See also specific religions 
Renou, Louis, 86, 239, 257 
reproductions of inscriptions, 161-62 
Researches in Indian Epigraphy and 
Numismatics (Agrawal), 261 
revenue systems, 232 
Rg Veda, 11 

Rice, B. Lewis, 168, 219, 220, 254 
Ritter von Oppolzer, Th., 175 
rock edicts. See under Asokan inscriptions 
Roda (inscriptional poet), 103 
Roman transliteration, 162-63 
Royal Asiatic Society, 216 
royal donative inscriptions. See prasasti 
royal edicts. See Asokan inscriptions; other 
specific rulers 
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royal genealogies. See genealogy 
royal patronage, 238 
royal seals, 124 
Rtusamhara, 233n. 16 
rubbings (technique), 161-62 
Rudradaman (Western Ksatrapa king), 86, 
89, 93, 111, 137, 144, 145, 199- 
200n.2, 208, 217, 233 
Rudrapurusadatta (Western Ksatrapa king), 
94 

Rudrasimha I (Iksvaku king), 90 
rupakara (artist/engraver), 65, 247 
rural writing style, 170 

Sabaean, 23-24 
sacrifice. See Vedic sacrifices 
Saduktikarnamrta, 193n.l54, 234, 236 
Sahagamana. See satT-stones 
Sahls, 153 

Sah Kings. See Western Ksatrapas 
Sailodbhavas, 149 
Saiva inscriptions, 90-91, 156, 157 
Saivism, 238, 239, 240 
Saka era, 90n.50, 182-84, 188 
Cambodian inscriptions, 61, 156 
date formulation, 183, 196n.l68 
place-value dates, 61, 174 
used together with other eras, 173, 175, 
180-81, 182, 189, 191, 192, 195, 

198 

Vietnamese inscriptions, 157 
Saka Ksatrapas, 86, 87 
Sakas, 182, 184 
s'akha, 239 
Saktism, 241 

Salarikayanas, 91, 114, 146 
Saletore, B. A., 244 
Salihundam excavations, 145, 224 
inscribed conch shells, 132 
Salivahana, 183n.79 
Samapa, 137 
Samavayariga-sutta, 9 
Samgrama (Khmer general), 157 
Samkarsana (deity), 87, 240 
samkramana(samkranti), 116, 175, 177 
Samudragupta, 186 

Allahabad inscription, 66, 111, 145, 229, 
233 

early translations of inscriptions, 204, 
205 


Sanskrit inscriptions, 92 
spurious copper plates of, 118, 166, 167, 
168 

samvatsara, 186 
samvid (decree), 251 
sana (year), 195 

SancT, 77, 82, 118, 128, 141, 144 
donative inscriptions, early readings, 
207-8, 209 
Sander, Lore, 259 
sandhi rules, 84, 96, 97 
Sankalia, H. D., 250 
Sarikara-Narayana (deity), 157 
satikha (conch shell), 60, 70 
Sahkhalipi (shell characters), 70, 71 
Sannati excavations, 137, 145, 224 
Sanscrit College, 205 
Sanskrit, 10, 13, 86-98 
bilingual inscriptions, 91, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 109, 

148, 149, 150, 154, 156, 157, 159, 

191, 213 

Brahml adapted for, 30, 143-44 
“Buddhist Hybrid,” 81, 83, 85-86, 94 
classical, 95-96, 98, 147 
copper plate charters, 114, 115, 144 
Deccan inscriptions, 148 
Dravidian languages supplanting, 148 
earliest long inscription, 144 
early inscriptions, 86-88, 90-92, 141 
early readings of inscriptions, 199-203 
editing of inscriptional texts, 162-64 
emergence in inscriptions, 72 
as epigraphic language, 86-98 
first major literary inscription, 86 
functional varieties, 95, 96-98 
grammatical inscriptions, 125-26 
Gupta period inscriptions, 145, 146 
hybrid, 37, 81-86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
93, 94, 143, 249 

influence on inscriptional Prakrits, 72, 
81, 82, 84 

informal varieties, 250 
inscriptions from outside India, 92, 
151-60, 183 

in KharosthI script, 47n.38, 56 
late inscriptions, 149-50, 195 
lexicographical data, 249 
linguistic characteristics, 94-98 
literary, 4, 89-90, 94, 98, 157, 249 
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literature, 233-38 
memorial inscriptions, 119-20 
mixed, See subhead hybrid {above) 
oral tradition of, 8 
poetic-style inscriptions, 89, 171 
post-Gupta inscriptions, 147-50 
private donative inscriptions, 118 
semiliterate, 95 
status value, 86 
toponyms, 250 
trilingual inscriptions, 109 
vocabulary, 97-98 

Santivarman (Kadamba king). 111, 146 
Saptarsi era, 190, 196-97 
Sarabhapurlyas, 146 
Sarada script, 103 
in Afghanistan, 153 
biscript inscription, 71 
development of, 40 
SarasvatT, 8 
Samath, 81, 82, 144 
excavations at, 222 
Sarrigadhara-paddhati, 234 
sarpabandha, 125-26, 127 
Sarvastivadin era (alleged), 181 
Sarvastivadins, 143 
s'asana, 165 
SastrT, Bhavadatta, 255 
Sastri, H. Krishna, 223 
Satavahanas, 90, 114, 120, 144, 145, 171, 
174, 183n.79, 239 
Sathyanarayana, R., 248 
sati- stones, 68, 103, 120, 128 
Sattasai (Hala), 235 
SaurasenI, 76, 80 
Saurashtra, 183, 207 
Schneider, Ulrich, 133 
Schopen, Gregory, 224, 241, 242 
Schrift im alten Indien (Falk), 258 
scribal errors, 83, 87, 163 
scribes, 65, 66, 85, 117, 136n.67 
sculpture, 84, 120, 121, 128, 143, 145, 160, 
235 

epigraphy as aid in study of, 244-47 
Scythians, 45, 46, 47, 82, 86, 89, 93, 181 
Scytho-Parthians, 143 
seals and sealings, 123-24, 250 
biscripts, 70-71 

on copper plate charters, 124n.36, 125, 
129 


Gupta, 145 
legends, 124 
materials, 130, 131, 132 
season dating, 174, 175, 176 
Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian 
History and Civilization, I and II 
(Sircar), 147, 223, 255 
Select Inscriptions of Bihar (Choudhary), 
104 

Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions 
(Diskalkar), 255 
Seleukid era, 181 

Semitic languages and scripts, 16, 19, 21, 
23-28, 107-8, 210 

as Brahml prototype, 23-28, 29-30, 34, 
35, 54, 59 

early Indie script comparison, 25t 
inscriptions from India, 107-8 
KharosthI connections, 52-54, 211 
Sen, Sukumar, 73n.2 
Senart, Emile, 77, 89, 133, 159, 219, 221, 
222 

Senas, 149, 193 
Sengupta, Gautam, 245n.54 
Set-Mahet, 144 
Settar, S., 243 

Seven Sages (constellation), 196 
Sewell, R„ 176, 180, 260 
Shah, Umakant P„ 195 
Shah kings (Nepal), 104 
Shams-i Siraj ‘Aflf, 199 
Shan-shan (Kroraina) kingdom, 45, 79, 160 
Sharma, G. R., 141 
Sharma, Mukunda Madhava, 224 
Sharma, R. K., 120 
Sharma, Tej Ram, 251 
Shastree, Ball Gungadhur, 216 
Shatial region, 107 
shell (as inscriptional material), 132 
shell characters (Sankhalipi), 70, 71, 122 
Siddha-hema-kumara era, 195 
Siddham. See Siddhamatrka script 
siddham (auspicious word), 67, 115 
Siddhamatrka script, 19, 39-40, 41. 156 
biscript, 71 

calligraphic embellishment, 69 
decipherment, 201 
dharanl inscriptions, 160 
Siddharaja Jayasimha (Gujarat Calukya 
king), 193, 195 
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sigloi (Achaemenian coins), 46n.l31 
signatures 

ornate script, 69, 70 
painted inscriptions, 120 
SII. See South Indian Inscriptions 
Silaharas, 41, 100, 149 
silakuta (engraver), 65 
Sllavarman (king), 92, 239 
silk, 118, 132 
silpin (artist), 247 
Simhaera, 173, 192-93, 195, 196 
Singam, S. Durai Raja, 158 
Singh, Jai Prakash, 243 
Singh, P. G., 108 
Sinhalese, 104-5, 151, 249 
Prakrit, 79-80, 104, 151 
Sinhalese script, 42 
Sinology, 4 

Sino-Tibetan languages, 108-9 
Sircar, D. C„ 4-5, 11, 20, 35, 38, 42, 
57n.l78, 59, 90n.50, 91, 95, 114, 

115n.l0, 133, 154, 160, 185, 

187n.l07, 188n. Ill, 189, 190-91, 
192, 194, 195n. 163, 200n.8, 230, 232, 
232n. 14, 223, 233n.l5, 260, 261 
Asokan Studies, 133 
on forged inscriptions, 165 
Indian Epigraphical Glossary, 98, 223, 
249, 259 

Indian Epigraphy, 257 
on paleographic dating, 245 
Select Inscriptions I and II, 147, 223, 
255 

Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient 
and Medieval India, 238, 241, 260 
Siri Sada (Mahameghavahana king), 142 
Sisupalavadha, 234 

Siva (deity), 68, 111, 122, 156, 157, 237 
Siva-linga, 68 

Sivamagha (king of Kausambi), 92 
Sivaramamurti, C., 259 
Skandagupta (Gupta king), 112, 137, 145, 
228 

Skandavarman (Pallava king), 91 
Skandavarman (Salankayana king), 91 
Smith, Edward, 207 
social history, 231, 232 
Sodasa (Saka ksatrapa), 87-88 
Sogdian, 107 


solar dates, 175, 177n.57, 178-80, 190, 

197 

Somadeva (author), 237 
SomavamsTs, 190 

Some Select Inscriptions (Gai), 255 
Somesvaradeva (poet), 234 
Southeast Asia 

bilingual inscriptions, 150, 156 
development of Indian scripts, 6, 7, 29, 
42, 150 

earliest Sanskrit inscription, 169 
line divisions in inscriptions, 42 
Pali inscriptions, 81 
place-value numerical system, 61, 62 
Saka era dating, 183 
Sanskrit inscriptions, 150-59, 169, 183 
stele inscriptions, 128, 156 
See also specific countries 
South Indian History and Society: Studies 
from Inscriptions A.D. 850-1800 
(Karashima), 231, 232, 259 
South Indian Inscriptions, 154, 220, 221, 
254 

South Indian scripts, 90-92, 146, 148 
South Indian Temple Inscriptions 
(Subramanian), 258 

South Semitic scripts. See Sabaean; Semitic 
languages and scripts 
Spink, Walter, 246 

spurious inscriptions, 118, 165-68, 178 
(see also forgeries) 

“squeezes,” 161 
Srestha, T- E., 152 
SrTdharadasa, 193n.l54, 234, 236 
SrTgupta (Gupta king), 186 
SrT-Harsa era. See Harsa era 
Sri Lanka (Ceylon), 5 
BrahmT cave inscriptions, 28, 42 
Buddhist cultic inscriptions, 123 
Buddhist missionaries, 80 
gold leaf inscriptions, 130 
Pali inscriptions, 81, 151, 215n.215 
script system, 36 
Sinhalese, 105, 151 
study of epigraphy in, 150-51 
Srinivasachari, V., 100 
Srinivasan, P., 90n.50 
Srivastava, K. M., 250 
srTvatsa (auspicious sign), 67 
statuary. See sculpture 
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Stein, Burton, 231, 232 
Stein, Marc Aurel, 222 
stele inscriptions, 128, 156, 157, 158 
Stevenson, J., 206, 209, 216, 217 
Stirling, A., 203 

stone (as inscriptional material), 126-28, 
144-45 

stotras (devotional hymns), 122, 234, 237 
Strabo, 11 
Stroobandt, R., 260 

Struggle for Empire, The (Majumdar, ed.), 
149 

Studies in Ancient Indian History 
(Mirashi), 261 

Studies in Ancient Indian Seals (Thapyal), 
124 

Studies in Economic and Social Conditions 
of Medieval Andhra (Sundaram), 232 
Studies in Indian Epigraphy. See Journal of 
the Epigraphical Society of India 
Studies in Indian History, Epigraphy and 
Culture (Gai), 261 
Studies in Indology (Mirashi), 261 
Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient and 
Medieval India (Sircar), 238, 241 
stupas, 34, 64, 77, 118, 120, 128, 140, 141, 
142, 144 

Subandhu, 63n.201, 235 
Subhasitaratnakosa, 236 
Subrahmanyam, R., 101 
Subramanian, T. N., 258 
suicide, 120 

Suketuvarman (king), 183 
Sukthankar, V. S„ 40-41, 62n.l99 
Sumatra, 158, 159 
Sundaram, K., 232 

Suiigas, 31-37, 86n.44, 141-42, 226, 227 
sunyabindu (zero-sign), 63n.201 
Surya, 122 
Surya-siddhanta, 179 
SOryavamSl Gajapatis, 101, 149 
Sutanuka, 141 

sutradhara (artist/engraver), 65, 247 
Suvarnnahala, 166 
svasti (auspicious word), 112 
svastika (auspicious sign), 67 
Svetambaras, 194, 243 
Swamikannu Pillai, L. D., 177 
Swat region, 108, 242 
Swat River, 42, 44 


syllabary, 20, 205 
syllabic script type, 15 
Syriac, 107 

Tajikistan, 44, 142-43, 154 
Takarl script, 103 
Takla Makan Desert, 159 
Talain (Mon), 155 

Tamil BrahmT inscriptions, 35-36, 40, 160 
Tamil language and script, 31, 35-36, 40, 
41, 105-6, 148 

bilingual inscriptions, 101, 148, 149, 155 
inscriptions from outside India, 150, 155 
Kollam era dating, 189-90 
vowel cancellation marker. See pulli 
Tamil Nadu, 189 
cave inscriptions, 35-36 
inscriptions recording performing arts, 
248 

Tamluk, 71 

tamrapatta (copper plate charter), 114 
tamraphall (copper plate charter), 114 
tamrasasana (copper plate charter), 114 
Tandava-laksana, 248 
Tanjore Marathas, 100 
Tarim Basin, 45, 47, 79 
Tathagatahrdaya-dharam , 160 
taxation, 232 

Taxila, 44, 47, 107 (see also Pakistan) 
Taylor, Isaac, 23-24, 52 
technical terminology, 98, 164, 249 
Telugu Colas, 106 

Telugu-Kannada script, 40, 41, 42, 71 
Telugu language and script, 106 
bilingual inscriptions, 100, 149 
characteristics, 34 

Oriya inscriptions in Telugu script, 101 
trilingual inscriptions, 109 
Termez, 153, 154 

terra-cotta (as inscriptional material), 71, 
130 

Terrien de Lacouperie, 17, 50 
Tessitori, L. P., 103 
“test letters,” 170 
Tewari, S. P., 98, 249 
Thailand, 81, 155 
Thai script, 42 

Thaplyal, Kiran Kumar, 124. 147 
Thomas, Edward, 52, 59, 215, 217 
Tibet, 41, 123 
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Tibetan language and script, 41, 108-9, 
160, 206 

tin (as inscriptional material), 130 
tithi, 117, 170, 174-75, 177n.53, 178-80 
calculation of, 178 
Tocharian, 79 
Tod, James, 203 

Tokri TTla pedestal inscription, 88 
Tomaras, 149 
tombstones, 108 

Topographical List of Inscriptions in the 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala States, A 
(Mahalingam), 260 
toponyms, 249, 250 
Toramana (Hun king), 146, 171 
tortoise shell inscriptions, 132, 240 
Tosall, 137 
trade, 232 

Trade and Statecraft in the Age of Colas 
(Hall), 232 

Traikutakas, 146, 184 
transcripts, 162-64 
transfer of merit, 242 
translation (of inscriptions), 164, 200-203 
transliteration systems, 162-64, 202, 205, 
210n.66 

travelers’ records. See pilgrims’ records 
“tree-in-railing” symbol, 67 
Tribhuvanacudamani-caityalaya, 247 
trilingual inscriptions, 101, 102, 109 
Tripathi, K„ 101, 259 
Tripura, 104 

Tripurl Kalacuri kings, 240 
triskele (auspicious symbol), 67 
Trivikramabhatta (poet), 234 
Troyer, A., 205 
Tulpule, Sam. Go., 99, 100 
Tulu, 106 

Turamayo (Ptolemy), 227 
Turkestan, 159 
Tumour, George, 215n.92 
Twenty-five Sanskrit Inscriptions for Use in 
Universities (Gonda), 255 

Uccakalpas, 146, 184 
Udayadityavarman (Khmer king), 155 
Udayasena (king), 169 
Uktivyaktiprakarana, 95n.57 
Uma-Mahesvara (deity), 153 


Umapatidhara (poet), 111, 234, 236 
undeciphered scripts, 71 
upadhmamya, 59n,185, 163 
Upadhyaya, Vasudeva, 258 
Upasak, Chandrika Singh, 258 
urban writing style, 170 
Urdu, 103, 106-7, 252 
Ursa Major (constellation), 196 
Usavadata (Western Ksatrapa prince), 89, 
144 

UsnTsavijaya-dharanT, 160 
Utararakhita, 142 
Utksepalipi, 9 

Uttamas'ikhara-purana, 122 
Uttahkita Sanskrit Vidya Aranya 

Epigraphs, vol. 2 (Krishnan), 255 
uttardyana-samkranti, 175 
Uttar Pradesh, 102 

Uzbekistan, 44, 130, 131, 142-43, 153-54 

Vaisnavism, 156, 157, 239^10 
Vaisravana (king of Kausambi), 92 
Vajracarya, Dh., 152 
Vakatakas, 39, 91, 146, 171, 172, 239 
ValabhT era, 148, 173, 186, 186-87, 188, 
195 (see also Gupta-ValabhT era) 
Varigalipi, 9 

Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, J. E., 245-46 
Varmalakhya/Varmalata (king), 234 
Varmas, 149 

varnanagakrpdnika (“alphabetical snake 
scimitar”), 125-26 
vartamana (current) years, 176 
Vasavadatta (Subandhu), 63n.201, 135 
Vasiska (Kusana king), 88 
VasisthTputra Pulumavi, 77, 144, 174, 233 
VasisthTputra Sri-Satakarni, 90 
Vasudeva (deity), 87, 240 
Vatsabhatti (inscriptional poet), 236 
Vatsaraja (Gurjara-Pratlhara king), 147, 
230 

Vattaka Jataka, 151 
Vedic literature, 7, 11, 20 
Vedic period, 21 
Vedic religion, 239 

Vedic sacrifices, llln.3, 128, 131, 239 
Venkatasubbiah, A., 177n.57, 178, 179, 
180 

Ventris, Michael, 205 
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Ventura, Chevalier, 209 
Verma, T. P.,21,258 
Verma Suri, Sri, 203 
vernacularized spellings, 96 
vernacular languages, 103 
verse numbers, 163 
Vertogradova, V. V., 154 
Vidarbha, 146 
Vietnam, 92, 150, 157, 169 
Vigrahapala (Cahamana king), 202 
Vigraharajadeva (Cahamana king), 237 
viharas, 241 

Vijayacandra (Gahadavala king), 166, 167 
Vijayaditya III (Eastern Calukya king), 113 
Vijayamitra (Scythian king), 174 
Vijayanagara kings, 149, 235 
copper plate inscriptions, 114 
forged inscriptions, 166 
historical study from inscriptions, 231-32 
Tamil and Grantha script, 41 
Vijayasena (Sena king), 95, 111, 149 
Vijayasrl-natika (drama), 123, 237 
Vikata (Siddhamatrka), 39n.l 11 
Vikramaditya (legendary king), 182, 184 
(see also Vikrama era) 

Vikramaditya VI (Calukya king), 191, 192, 
234 

Vikrama era, 61n.l99, 143, 182, 183, 188, 
200 

used together with other eras, 173, 181, 
185, 189, 191-92, 194, 195, 198 
Vikramorvasiya , 234 
Vinaya-pitaka, 11 

Vindhyasakti II (Vakataka king), 91 
VipulasrTmitra, 41n.ll6 
virama, 14, 212 
Vlra-nirvana (Jaina) era, 194 
Vlrasaivas, 240 

visarga, 30, 37, 56, 84, 89, 163 
Visnu (deity). 111, 122n.27, 156 
Visnu (Srlvijaya king), 155 
Visnugupta (Gupta king), 124 
Visnukundins, 146 
Visnu-smrti, 114, 165 
visual arts, 244-48 (see also painting; 
sculpture) 

visuva(t)-samkranti, 175 
Visvanatha temple, 122n.26 
Vogel, J. Ph„ 65n.208, 181, 196n,170 


Vorob’eva-Desiatovskaia, M. I., 154 
vowel system, 14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 29-30 
Asokan inscriptions, 18, 30 
Bhattiproju inscriptions, 26, 27, 31, 
34-35, 36 

calligraphic embellishment, 69 
decipherment (of BrahmT), 204-5 
Kharosthl, 43, 48, 55-56, 212 
Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions, 36 
transliteration, 162-63 
See also diacritics 
Vyasa, 117 

Vyasa Dvaipayana, 122 
Vyavaharaprakasa , 8n.3 

Waldschmidt, E., 223 
wall paintings, 120, 160 
Wathen, W. H„ 216 
weapons (inscribed), 130 
Weber, Albrecht, 24, 26 
weekdays, 117, 167, 170, 171, 174, 175, 
177, 179, 185, 189, 192 
West Bengal, 71,92, 101,256 
Western Calukyas, 235 
Western Deccan style, 37 
Western Gahgas, 148 
forged copper plates, 114n.6, 166, 167, 
168 

Western Ksatrapas, 82 
cave inscriptions, 114, 144 
coins, 45, 57, 58,207,216 
dating system, 174, 183 
line of Castana, 89 
Sanskrit inscriptions, 88-90, 93-94 
Wilkins, Sir Charles, 200-201, 202, 204 
Williams, Joanna, 244 
Wilson, H. H„ 203, 215, 216 
Wilson, John, 216 
Witzel, Michael, 239 
Woepcke, F., 57 

wood (as inscriptional material), 131, 159 
Woolner, A. C„ 133 
word division, 67 

Xerxes (Achaemenid king), 210n.66 
Xinjiang, 159-60 

Yadavas ofDevagiri, 100, 149 
yajnas (Vedic sacrifices), 239 
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Yajnavalkya-smrti, 114 
Yaksalipi, 9 

yaksas, 9,51, 128,241,248 
Yasodharman (Aulikara king), 66, 111, 229 
Yasodharman (Mandasor king), 146 
Yasovarman (Candella king), 229 
Yasovarman (Khmer king), 156 
Yasovarman (king of Kanauj), 147 
yasti (memorial pillar), 119 
Yavanaera, 181n.71 
yavandnT (Greek script), 9 


year dating, 170, 171-73, 174, 176-77 
conversions, 180, 185, 186-87 
Yemen, 24 

yoga (astronomical measurement), 175, 177 
yoginls, 120, 248 
Yiinnan, 160 

yupas, 90, llln.3, 126, 128, 159, 182 

Zend, 210, 211 
zero-sign, 63n.201 
zodiacal sign, 175, 197 



